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Labor Month in Review 


The March Review 


If the prices of energy and food could 
be ignored, prices for consumer 
commodities dropped 1.5 percent in 
2002, the largest calendar-year decline 
since 1958, according to Todd Wilson’s 
review of last year’s consumer price 
movements. Of course, both energy and 
food do count, and prices for all 
commodities rose 1.2 percent over the 
year. At the very top side, including 
food, energy, and services as well as 
commodities, the Consumer Price Index 
for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 
2.4 percent in 2002. 

Stephanie Boraas and William M. 
Rodgers III revisit the issue of the 
degree to which the gap between male 
and female earnings can be explained by 
the share of women in workers’ 
occupation. They find that this factor 
was the largest contributor to the 
gender pay gap in 1999. 

Jessie X. Fan, Deanna L. Sharpe, and 
Goog-Soog Hong use Consumer Ex- 
penditure Survey data to analyze health 
care and prescription drug spending by 
households in which the reference 
person for the survey was age 65 years 
or older. One central finding was that 
among such households, those that had 
purchased health insurance in addition 
to Medicare also tended to be the 
households that spent most out of 
pocket for prescription drugs. 


Students at work 


About 60 percent of students who were 
age 16 at the beginning of the 1999-2000 
school year worked at an employee job 
both during the school year and during 
the following summer. Among those age 
17, about 68 percent of students worked 
an employee job both during school and 
in the summer, while among those age 
18, the figure was 77 percent. The 
survey respondents were ages 12 to 17 
when first interviewed in 1997 and ages 
15 to 21 when interviewed for a fourth 
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time in 2000-01. Students with 
“employee” jobs have a formal 
relationship with a particular employer, 
such as a restaurant or supermarket. For 
more information, see news release 
USDL 0340, “Employment Experience Of 
Youths During the School Year and 
Summer.” 


New service-sector 
productivity measures 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics released 
newly-developed labor productivity and 
related measures for two transportation 
industries—local trucking without 
warehousing and public warehousing 
and storage—and four services 
industries—advertising agencies, 
prepackaged soft-ware, truck rental and 
leasing, and passenger car rental. All six 
industries posted labor productivity 
gains (as measured by output per hour) 
for the 1990-2000 period. These gains 
ranged from an annual average gain of 
14.2 percent in prepackaged software to 
a modest average yearly increase of 1.2 
percent in public warehousing and 
storage. In 4 of these 6 service-sector 
industries, however, output per hour 
grew more slowly in 1995—2000 than in 
1990-1995. Find out more information in 
“New Transportation and Service Pro- 
ductivity Measures,” BLS Report 964. 


Union membership rate 
declines 


In 2002, 13.2 percent of workers were 
union members, down from 13.4 percent 
in 2001. The number of persons be- 
longing to a union fell by 280,000 to 16.1 
million. The union membership rate has 
declined steadily from 20.1 percent in 
1983, the earliest year for which com- 
parable data are available. 

Among private industries, the union 
membership rate was the highest in 
transportation and public utilities in 


2003 


2002, at 23 percent. Of all wage and 
salary workers in private industry, 8.5 
percent were union members in 2002. 
The construction and manufacturing 
industries also had higher-than-average 
unionization rates, at 17.2 percent and 
14.3 percent, respectively. The industry 
with the lowest unionization rate in 2002 
was finance, insurance, and real 
estate—1.9 percent. Find out more in 
“Union Members in 2002,” news release 
USDL 03-88. 


International 
productivity estimates 
revised 


In 2001, output per hour in manu- 
facturing declined in Canada, Japan, and 
the United States, according to revised 
estimates. Labor productivity (measured 
by output per hour) was unchanged in 
Sweden, and it grew in the remaining 
nine economies for which comparable 
data are available. 

Korea and Taiwan recorded the 
largest productivity gains, while Canada 
and Japan recorded the largest declines. 
In all, the manufacturing productivity 
estimates were revised upward for five 
nations and downward for three and 
were unchanged for four. Data for the 
Netherlands for 2001 were reported for 
the first time. Additional information is 
available in “International Comparisons 
of Manufacturing Productivity and Unit 
Labor Cost Trends, Revised Data for 
2001,” news release USDL 03-89. 


Todd Wilson 
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Consumer Price Index, 2002 


Consumer prices up slightly more in 2002, 
led by energy and hospital services 


Higher prices for energy and hospital services 
contributed to the higher rise in the Consumer Price Index; 


however, the 'core' index 
(which excludes energy and food) 
rose less than it did a year earlier 


ik Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers (CPI-U) for All Items for the 
USS. city average increased 2.4 percent in 
2002, up from a 1.6-percent rise during the prior 
year.' The acceleration mainly reflects higher 
prices for energy (motor fuel and household fuels) 
and hospital services (both inpatient and outpa- 
tient). Within the energy component (which repre- 
sents about 6 percent of the CPI), double-digit in- 
creases were recorded for gasoline and fuel oil. 
When energy is excluded, consumer inflation 
was lower in 2002 than in 2001: the all items less 
energy index increased only 1.8 percent, com- 
pared with 2.8 percent in 2001. Excluding both 
food and energy, the commodities index decreased 
1.5 percent last year, the largest calendar-year de- 
crease since the BLS began keeping records in 
1958. Durable commodities prices (including ve- 
hicles, furniture and bedding, computers, and so 
forth) decreased 3.3 percent in 2002, the largest 
calendar-year decrease since 1938. The nondu- 
rables index rose 3.1 percent last year, following a 
1.4-percent decrease during the earlier year. The 
aggregate commodities index was up 1.2 percent, 
after declining 1.4 percent in 2001. Commodities 
are generally subject to greater global competi- 
tion than services, and generally experience price 
increases less than those in services. Prices rose 


less for services in 2002 than in 2001 (3.2 percent 


versus 3.7 percent, respectively), reflecting lower 
increases for both owners’ equivalent rent and 
rent of primary residence. 


The CPI-U excluding food and energy prices 
(often called the core CPI-U) increased only 1.9 
percent, less than the 2.7-percent rise in 2001.? 
(See table 1.) 


Other price measures 


The Producer Price Index (PPI) for finished 
goods increased 1.2 percent last year. Excluding 
food and energy, the PPI for finished goods de- 
creased 0.4 percent, while the PPI for intermedi- 
ate materials increased 1.6 percent. The PPI for 
crude nonfood materials less energy increased 
12.4 percent. Raw cotton prices increased 42.7 
percent. Wastepaper prices increased 35.7 per- 
cent. Iron and steel scrap prices increased 27.0 
percent. 

Excluding petroleum, import prices for com- 
modities increased 0.2 percent in 2002, after de- 
creasing 4.4 percent in 2001, as measured by the 
Import Price Index. (The PPI does not reflect 
changes in import prices.) Slightly rising or else 
decreasing import prices in recent years have 
damped input costs for many businesses in this 
country. Furthermore, very low import inflation 
has inhibited price increases by domestic firms 
facing import competition. 


Energy and food prices 


Energy. Energy prices increased 10.7 percent in 
2002, after decreasing 13.0 percent in 2001. Last 
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Annual percent change in the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cri-u), selected expenditure 
categories, 1993-2002 
Dec. 2001 Percent change for 12 months ended December— 
Expenditure category relative ] 
impor | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
t 7 T 
7 NNT a ieseetenc pacocece eerere renee 100.000 Pri LTE 2.5 3.3 LEZ 1.6 PIG 6 3.4 1.6 2.4 
FOO tr veties eat ceccee eet ere 14.688 2.9 2.9 2A 4.3 15 2.3 1.9 2.8 2.8 V5 
ENGIGYccc-seeccorevenconscecvce-csteecetenaes 6.218 -1.4 Pape -1.3 8.6 -3.4 -8.8 13.4 14.2 ~-13.0 10.7 
All items less food 
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All items less energy... 93.782 Shi 2.6 2.9 2.9 2.1 2.4 2.0 2.6 2.8 1.8 
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year, gasoline prices increased 24.8 percent, following a 24.9- 
percent decrease in 2001. The increase in gasoline prices was 
especially swift during the first 4 months of 2002, nearly 27 
percent, not seasonally adjusted. This increase accompanied 
a jump of nearly 38 percent in world crude oil prices during the 
same period. Household fuel oil prices increased 14.7 percent 
in 2002. 


During 2002, the threat of continuing warfare in the Middle 
East and of resultant oil-supply disruptions led to increases 
in the prices of crude oil and its products, including gasoline 
and household fuel oil. The price of world crude oil increased 
from nearly $18 per barrel in December 2001 to more than $26 
per barrel in December 2002. In December 2001, the average 
price per gallon of regular unleaded gasoline was $1.13; by 
December 2002, it had risen to $1.39. 

A decrease in competition in recent years among U.S. oil 
refiners may also have contributed to rising gasoline prices. 
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Oil company mergers and acquisitions have reduced the num- 
ber of refining and sales operations across the United States. 
While 189 companies owned 324 refineries in 1981, by April 
2002, 63 companies owned approximately 150 refineries. Asa 
result, domestic refining capacity slightly decreased during 
that time. Simultaneously, demand for crude oil and its prod- 
ucts, such as gasoline and household fuel oil, increased.? 

Natural gas prices increased 6.7 percent last year, follow- 
ing a 15.1-percent decrease in 2001. Contributing factors 
were crude oil price increases, in addition to concerns that 
the drilling and exploration of natural gas supplies have de- 
clined over the past year. Electricity costs decreased 1.9 
percent in 2002. 


Food. Food inflation was much lower in 2002, only 1.5 per- 
cent, compared with 2.8 percent during the prior year. De- 
creases or lower increases in prices for pork, dairy, fish and 


seafood, chicken, and beef and veal were partially offset by 
higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables. The food at 
home (grocery store food) index advanced 0.8 percent, while 


* the food away from home (restaurant food) index advanced 


2.3 percent. 

Supplies of pork, beef, and poultry each rose sharply in 
2002. As of the end of September, cold storage stocks of red 
meat and poultry were 30 percent higher than a year ago. An 
increase in meat and poultry supplies accompanied a sharp 
increase in feed costs.‘ 

Pork prices decreased 2.3 percent in 2002, after increasing 
3.7 percent during the prior year. In 2002, pork production, 
imports, and beginning-of-the-year stocks all increased. Last 
fall, record pork production followed an abundant March- 
through-May pig crop, an increase in feeder pig imports, and 
higher feed costs.° Sow slaughters increased 6.6 percent, 
from January to December 2001, to the same period for 2002, 
following higher feed costs. Hog imports increased dramati- 
cally in 2002, both for carcasses and live hogs. Carcass im- 
ports from Canada, by weight, rose 12.9 percent, from the first 
11 months of 2001 to the same period for 2002. Live hog 
imports, per head, from Canada increased 7.8 percent over 
that same period.’ Beginning-of-the-year pork stocks rose 
12.1 percent from 2001 to 2002.* 

Beef and veal prices rose 0.6 percent in 2002, following a 
6.2-percent increase in 2001. As was the case with pork last 
year, beef production, imports, and beginning-of-the-year 
stocks all increased. Beef supplies rose sharply during the 
first three quarters of 2002, then tightened during the fourth 
quarter. A summer drought brought poor forage conditions 
that led to sharply higher slaughter rates in 2002. Beef pro- 
duction, by weight, increased 3.7 percent. Per capita beef 
consumption rose only 1.8 percent.’ 

Chicken prices decreased 0.1 percent last year, after in- 
creasing 5.1 percent in 2001. A decline in beginning-of-the- 
year broiler stocks was offset by a 3.4-percent increase in 
production, by weight, following an increase in feed costs.’° 
Broiler exports declined 8.0 percent, largely due to a slow- 
down in shipments to Russia over a trade dispute between 
the two countries. (Russia is the largest importer of U.S. 
broilers.) Other countries—including Japan, Korea, and 
Mexico—imposed restrictions on U.S. poultry products dur- 
ing some part of 2002." 

Prices for dairy products decreased 2.0 percent, after in- 
creasing 5.8 percent in 2001. Milk production, by weight, rose 
2.6 percent in 2002.’ Relatively high milk prices prior to 2002 
led to an increase in the number of milk cows in 2002. In the 
summer of 2002, many new or highly enlarged dairy farms 
served to increase milk production.'? The milk index de- 
creased 3.7 percent in 2002. The cheese index decreased 2.5 
percent. 


Fish and seafood prices declined 1.1 percent last year, 
following a 0.1-percent decrease in 2001. June 1, 2002, cold 
storage shrimp holdings increased more than 30 percent from 
the same time in 2001. 

The fresh fruits index increased 4.7 percent in 2002, after 
increasing just 0.6 percent in 2001. Prices for oranges, includ- 
ing tangerines, rose 15.1 percent in 2002. In the spring, the 
California navel orange crop was delayed by rain. In Florida, 
a 3-year drought stressed trees and reduced that State’s cit- 
rus crop. Apple prices increased 6.9 percent. Apple produc- 
tion in the eastern and central States decreased sharply last 
year. The Washington apple crop was reduced by a late freeze. 
(Washington is the Nation’s largest producer of apples.) At 
the beginning of December, apple shippers held the lowest 
stocks since 1990. Banana prices remained unchanged in 2002. 

Fresh vegetable prices increased 6.4 percent last year, af- 
ter decreasing 4.1 percent in 2001. Tomato prices rose 9.2 
percent in 2002, with rain and cool weather limiting Florida 
supplies. The potato index rose 8.3 percent. 


Items other than food and energy 


Apparel. For the fifth consecutive year, apparel prices de- 
clined in 2002, down 1.8 percent, after decreasing 3.2 percent 
in 2001. The declines occurred among all major apparel cat- 
egories except for footwear, including those for men’s and 
boys’ clothing, women’s and girls’ clothing, infants’ and tod- 
dlers’ clothing, and jewelry and watches. 

Volumes of apparel sales and consumer confidence have 
declined during the past 3 years. When consumer confidence 
declines, consumers tend to put off clothing purchases. Be- 
cause many consumers were worried about the economy fol- 
lowing the news of corporate scandals and a bearish stock 
market last year, they put off discretionary purchases such as 
for clothing. Demand for apparel was especially low at de- 
partment stores and specialty clothing stores. Discount cloth- 
ing stores continued to show better sales results than full- 
price clothing stores. 

In December, apparel retailers experienced the least pros- 
perous holiday shopping season in decades. While many 
discount chain stores that marketed largely to teenagers 
earned fair revenues, sales for most stores were dismal. In an 
attempt to attract customers, many apparel outlets resorted to 
markdowns. In December, BLS data collectors throughout the 
country recorded the highest number of sale-price clothing 
quotes, as a percentage of all apparel quotes collected, of any 
month in more than 10 years. 

For the past decade, an oversupply of clothiers and 
apparel merchandise has existed in this country. With 
many stores offering identical clothing, apparel prices 
have actually declined over the past 12 years. Between 
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December 1990 and December 2002, the apparel index de- 
creased 3.0 percent. 

In 2002, the index for women’s and girls’ apparel decreased 
1.5 percent. The index for men’s and boys’ apparel decreased 
2.9 percent. Infants’ and toddlers’ clothing prices decreased 
2.5 percent. Charges for jewelry and watches were down 3.9 
percent. Footwear prices increased 0.1 percent. 


Shelter. Shelter costs rose 3.1 percent last year, after increas- 
ing 4.2 percent in 2001. The owners’ equivalent rent index rose 
3.3 percent, following a 4.5-percent rise in 2001. The rent of 
primary residence index increased 3.1 percent, following a 4.7- 
percent increase in 2001. 

Hotel and motel charges remained unchanged in 2002, 
after decreasing 0.8 percent during the prior year. Following 
the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks, demand for hotels 
and motels decreased, especially in New York, Las Vegas, 
and Orlando. (Demand declined for other travel-related ser- 
vices as well, such as airline tickets.) Since the attacks, hotel 
and motel charges, in general, never returned to normal lev- 
els, even though demand for lodging in popular vacation 
cities such as in New York, Las Vegas, and Orlando did re- 
bound in 2002. 


Airline fares. Airline fares decreased for the second year in a 
row in 2002 in reaction to a decrease in the number of travelers 
following both the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks, and 
the slowdown in the economy during the past 2 years. These 
declines in 2001 and 2002 marked the first time, since the 1963 
inception of this series, that this index has declined for 2 con- 
secutive years. Last year, airline fares decreased 2.4 percent, 
as Carriers attempted to increase the number of flyers, follow- 
ing a 3.9-percent decrease in fares in 2001. 


Vehicles. New vehicle prices decreased 2.0 percent last year, 
the largest calendar-year decline since 1971, following a 0.1- 
percent decline in 2001. New car prices decreased 2.0 percent 
in 2002. New truck prices declined 2.2 percent. Strong compe- 
tition among vehicle makers, a sluggish economy, the news of 
corporate scandals and a bearish stock market all served to 
weaken new car and truck sales. In an effort to encourage 
buying, manufacturers offered cash rebates that were more 
generous than during 2001, in addition to stable sticker prices. 
Increased discounting through rebates characterized 
the 2.0-percent decline in the new vehicles index in 2002.'4 
During February 2002, the 1-month seasonally adjusted 
new vehicles index decreased 0.9 percent, the largest 1- 
month decline since February 1987. Average rebates in 
February 2002 grew close to $2,000, about one-third higher 
than a year earlier.'’ February new vehicle sales were slow, 
as expected by manufacturers, following a sales peak in 
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October 2001 that resulted from the 0-percent financing 
offers by manufacturers. 

In calendar year 2002, new vehicle sales decreased 1.9 
percent.'© The percentage of sales with cash rebates in- 
creased to 43 percent in December 2002, from 26 percent in 
December 2001. The average cash rebate increased to $2,237, 
from $1,226 over the same period.’’ 

The Internet has also served to hold down new car and 
truck prices. In recent years, consumers have become in- 
creasingly informed and price savvy, using the Internet to 
conveniently compare styles, equipment options, and prices 
of vehicles. 

Leased car and truck prices decreased 2.0 percent in 2002. 
Used car and truck prices decreased 5.5 percent, compared 
with a 1.9-percent decrease in 2001. 


Medical care. The medical care index increased 5.0 percent in 
2002, the highest calendar-year increase since 1993, following 
a 4.7-percent increase in 2001. Higher price increases for hos- 
pital services and dental services were partially offset by lower 
price increases for prescription drugs, internal and respira- 
tory over-the-counter drugs, physician services, and eye- 
glasses and eye care. 

The index for prescription drugs and medical supplies in- 
creased 4.5 percent last year, compared with 6.0 percent in 
2001. Most of the slowdown in the growth of this index was 
due to patent losses on many name-brand drugs in the CPI 
sample. Last year, several brand-to-generic substitutions were 
made within the CPI drug sample. Additionally, fewer new 
drugs were introduced. The drug categories that showed the 
strongest price gains last year include anti-infectives, antihis- 
tamines, gastrointestinals, cardiovasculars, estrogens/ 
progestins and psychotherapeutics. 

Medical care services fees rose 5.6 percent, versus 4.8 
percent in 2001. The acceleration in this index in 2002 was 
principally due to a higher increase in the hospital and related 
services index, which rose 9.8 percent, the highest calendar- 
year increase since 1990. Outpatient hospital services prices 
rose 12.7 percent, following a 6.8-percent increase in 2001. 
Inpatient hospital services prices rose 9.4 percent in 2002, 
after rising 6.9 percent during the prior year. The consolida- 
tion of hospitals in recent years has led to a reduction in 
competition among hospitals, and has given them increased 
bargaining power with managed care plans, allowing the hos- 
pitals to negotiate larger payments from the plans. In addition 
to integrating with other hospitals, many hospitals have also 
integrated with physician groups and with labs. 

Another main factor behind last year’s high increase in 
hospital services charges was higher salaries for nurses. In- 
creases in nursing charges have accelerated in recent years 
due to a growing shortage, especially of registered nurses. 


Additionally, restrictions of allowable charges and reduc- 
tions in some Medicare and Medicaid reimbursements have 
led many hospitals to attempt to compensate by increasing 


» fees to private-pay patients. Finally, an increase in both the 


elderly population, and in the number of people with serious 
chronic diseases, some of whom are elderly, has increased 
demand for inpatient hospital services. The average length of 
stay for inpatient services has slowly risen in recent years 
after a long decline, indicating additional demand for inpa- 
tient services. Today, inpatient hospital beds are occupied 
mainly by the most sick and fragile patients with severe 
chronic diseases. The healthier patients, who once may have 
occupied inpatient beds, have increasingly been moved to 
outpatient settings. 

Physicians’ services charges rose 3.2 percent during 
2002, after rising 3.5 percent in 2001. Fees for dental ser- 
vices increased 4.5 percent last year, following a 3.9-per- 
cent rise in 2001. 


College costs. The college tuition and fees index advanced 
7.0 percent last year, the highest increase since 1993, com- 
pared with 6.2 percent in 2001. Housing at school, excluding 
board prices advanced 6.1 percent, the highest increase 
since 1992, following a 5.2-percent increase in 2001. Ac- 
cording to the College Board, for the 2002 to 2003 school 
year, the average cost of tuition and fees at a 4-year public 
institution was $4,081—$356 higher than for the prior 
school year. The average cost of room and board at these 
colleges was $5,582—$3 16 higher than for the prior school 
year. The College Board reported that tuition increases at 
4-year public institutions outpaced those at private insti- 
tutions by about 2 percent.'® 

The economic slowdown over the past 2 years has re- 
duced tax revenues, leading to lower government appropria- 
tions made to public universities and also to lower endow- 
ments made to them. As a result, State officials have raised 


Notes 


tuition by more than they would have had the economy not 
fallen into a recession in 2001. é 

The index for educational books and supplies (for all edu- 
cational levels) rose 9.7 percent in 2002, following a 3.3-per- 
cent rise during the previous year. 


Cable television. Cable television prices rose 7.3 percent in 
2002, the largest increase since 1996, following a 4.0-percent 
increase during the earlier year. Since 1998, cable television 
companies have faced increasing competition from satellite 
television providers, whose market share has been growing 
substantially in recent years. Between 1998 and 2002, the 
number of satellite television subscribers grew to more than 
22 million from slightly more than 13 million. Largely in re- 
sponse to this increasing competition, cable companies have 
invested heavily in offering subscribers more channels, and 
in offering digital transmission as an alternative to analog. 
Most of these upgrades have been completed, and cable 
companies are now raising rates to attempt to recoup these 
expenses. 


Legal services. The index for legal services rose 4.3 percent in 
2002, after rising 6.5 percent in 2001. Increases in legal fees 
accompanied higher compensation and overhead expenses 
associated with providing briefs, attending depositions, han- 
dling no fault or uncontested divorces, writing wills and trusts, 
and handling driving under the influence. 


Funeral expenses. The funeral expenses index increased 4.3 
percent last year, following a 4.5-percent rise during 2001. 
Higher salaries were paid to funeral directors and staff. Fu- 
neral homes incurred, and passed onto consumers, higher 
costs associated with providing the following commodities 
and services: caskets, cremation services, immediate burials, 
memorials, cemetery lots, crypts, grave liners and automobile 
related services. 0 


' Annual percent changes are calculated from December to Decem- 
ber, unless otherwise stated. 


2 Economists often exclude food and energy price movements when 
evaluating the underlying or “core” level of inflation. Food and energy 
price movements tend to be relatively volatile in the short-to-interme- 
diate terms, making only transitory impacts on the All items CPI. 
Large rises in these prices are often followed by large decreases, and 
vice versa. Volatility in food and energy price movements, such as that 
caused by unusual weather conditions, is generally self-correcting. In- 
clement weather often leads to temporary food shortages and tempo- 
rarily increased demand for household fuels. Sustained shifts in food 
and energy prices, of course, will affect overall inflation. 


3 See Kenneth Bredemeier, “Oil Firms Said to Prop Up Gas Prices,” 


’ Washington Post, April 30, 2002. 


4 Agricultural Outlook (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Dec. 2002). 

> Ibid. 

6 Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Outlook (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Dec. 24, 2002). 


7 Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Outlook (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Jan. 28, 2003). 


8 Agricultural Outlook (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Dec. 2002). 


° Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Outlook (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Jan. 28, 2003). 


0 Agricultural Outlook (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Dec. 
2002). 


" [bid. 
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Consumer Price Index, 2002 


'2 Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Outlook (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Jan. 28, 2003). 

3 Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Outlook (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Dec. 24, 2002). 

'4 Note, in 1998 the CPI dropped the automobile finance compo- 
nent from the CPI to be more consistent with the conceptual frame- 
work of a one-period model of price change. The new vehicle compo- 
nent measures the vehicle’s cash price, reflecting any dealership mark- 
ups, or manufacturer rebates and/or concessions. It does not reflect the 
effect of any special finance offers, such as 0-percent financing. Ex- 
clusion of the finance component is not likely to have a large effect on 
the index, however, because most dealers offered the alternative of a 
rebate or special financing, and in those cases the CPI reflected a rebate. 


‘5. New vehicle rebates figures are from U.S. Automotive Sales, PIN 
Pulse Weekly Sales Forecast, J. D. Power and Associates, Dec. 2002: 
Week 3. 


‘6 New vehicle sales figures are from Automotive News, Crain Com- 
munications, Inc., Jan. 6, 2003. 


17 New vehicle rebates figures are from U.S. Automotive Sales, PIN 
Pulse Weekly Sales Forecast, J. D. Power and Associates, Dec. 2002: 
Week 3. 


'8 Ninety Billion Dollars Available in Student Financial Aid, with 
Scholarship Growth Outpacing Loan Growth, The College Board, Oct. 
24, 2002. 
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The Earnings Gap 


How does gender play a role 
in the earnings gap? an update 


Although personal choices, occupational crowding, 
and discrimination, contribute to the gender gap, 
the higher share of women in an occupation 


is still the largest contributor 


ccording to the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, women earned approximately 

77 percent as much as men did in 1999.! 
Although the existence of the gender pay gap is 
well documented, the factors that contribute to it 
are still debated. One such factor is the difference 
in the proportion of jobs held by women and 
men. However, understanding how occupational 
differences contribute to the gender pay gap is 
made more complicated by the fact that both men 
and women in predominately female occupations 
earn less than men and women in male dominated 
occupations. 

An important question that has not been 
resolved is, why do predominately female 
occupations tend to pay less? A number of 
possibilities including worker characteristics, job 
characteristics, occupational crowding, devalu- 
ing by society of women, and discrimination have 
been posited.” 

This article sheds some light on reasons for 
the gender earnings gap, focusing on the role 
that the share of women in an occupation plays. 
We utilize the methodology employed by George 
Johnson and Gary Solon to identify the sources 
of the relationship between wages and the share 
of women in an occupation.’ Johnson and Solon 
used Current Population Survey (CPS) data to 
estimate the relationship between wages and the 
concentration of females within occupations. 
They found that the relationship was negative, 


even after controlling for worker and job 
characteristics. Industry was found to have the 
largest effect on the relationship, primarily because 
predominately male industries, such as 
construction and manufacturing, pay higher 
wages.‘ 

The data used in this article are from the 1989, 
1992, and 1999 Outgoing Rotation Group Files of 
the CPS. The CPS has the advantage of including 
detailed occupational data on a large national 
sample of more than 50,000 households in addition 
to the more commonly found earnings, 
employment, human capital, and demographic 
information.° 

One of the primary drawbacks of using the CPS 
for estimating the sources of the gender gap is 
that it does not include a measure for actual work 
experience. Because higher earnings are 
associated with more experience, and women tend 
to have less experience than men due to breaks in 
their labor force participation for childrearing and 
other reasons, this omission results in inaccurate 
estimates of the contribution of each characteristic 
to the wage gap.° 

To approximate actual experience, researchers 
construct potential experience.’ This method likely 


overestimates the experience of women, as they 


are more likely than men to take time out of the 
labor force.* However, it is well known that delayed 
marriages and lower fertility rates have contributed 
to a rise in women’s labor force participation, 
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particularly among younger cohorts of women. Because of 
this pattern, the use of potential experience probably provides 
a better estimate of actual experience than it did in the past. 

Prior to 1992, the Bureau of Labor Statistics asked CPS 
respondents to provide the number of years of school 
completed. However, in 1992, BLS changed its education 
question by asking respondents to provide the highest 
degree attained (for example, years of schooling for a 
bachelor’s degree, and so forth), making it difficult to 
construct potential experience.° Instead of using a method 
for imputing years of schooling from an independent CPS 
file, which contains respondents’ answers to both education 
questions, we chose to use age and age-squared to proxy for 
experience. 

Although the negative relationship between wages and 
an occupation’s percentage of women has diminished since 
1989, occupations that are predominately made up of females 
are still found to have lower average wages for both men and 
women. In 1999, men employed in predominately female 
occupations earned 11 percent to 13 percent less than men 
did in predominately male occupations. Much of this negative 
impact on wages is due to the industry distribution, but the 
positive effect of education and experience offsets this effect 
somewhat. For women in 1999, working in a female dominated 
occupation lowers wages by approximately 26 percent. 
Accounting for education and age of women reduces this 
effect to 21 percent. 

Our nonlinear specifications show that in 1999, women 
employed in occupations that are 90 percent female earn 29 
percent less than women do in predominately male 
occupations. Accounting for characteristics such as 
education and age of women reduces the disadvantage to 19 
percent. Women employed in occupations that are 50 percent 
female earn 21 percent less than comparable women in 
predominately male occupations. The disadvantage falls to 
13 percent when personal characteristics (such as education, 
age, and region of residence) are added to the model. The 
disadvantage falls to 14 percent for women in occupations 
that are 30 percent female. Personal characteristics explain 
one-half of the lower earnings. 

The human capital and occupational crowding theories 
have been put forth as possible explanations for the 
relationship between wages and the gender concentration of 
occupations, as have job attributes, preferences, and 
discrimination. '° 

How do these theories attempt to explain the relationship? 
Human capital theory suggests that women tend to select 
occupations that require small investments in human capital 
and those in which the necessary skills do not atrophy with 
disuse because they better suit the daily schedules or long- 

term labor force participation intentions of women. The 
occupational-crowding hypothesis suggests that, from 
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childhood, individuals are socialized to view some oc- 
cupations as “women’s work” and others as “men’s work” 
and that they must choose one appropriate to their sex. This 
socialization influences human capital development and 
results in the crowding of women into the relatively small 
number of appropriate occupations. The ready supply of 
workers to fill these “female occupations” works to depress 
the wages of individuals employed in these occupations. 


Data 


This analysis is based on data from the Outgoing Rotation 
Group Files of the 1989, 1992, and 1999 Current Population 
Survey (CPS). This is a slightly different data set than the 
May 1978 cps data used by Johnson and Solon, but it is 
similar enough to allow for a close replication and update of 
their results. The sample includes male and female 
nonagricultural wage and salary workers, age 16 and older, 
who responded to supplementary questions about “usual 
weekly hours” and “usual weekly earnings.”"! 

Other explanatory variables included were educational 
attainment (measured as years of schooling through 1991 
and as the highest grade attained thereafter), potential 
experience in 1989, age in 1992 and 1999, dummy variables for 
region of residence, size of the metropolitan area, Black or 
other minority status, voluntary and involuntary part- time 
work status, marital status, membership in or coverage by a 
union, public-sector employment, major industries (with 
private household service being the omitted category), and 
the percent of an individual’s occupation made up of females. 
The percent of each three-digit occupation that is female was 
created from the Outgoing Rotation Group files of the Current 
Population Survey. 

Multicollinearity between the individual level industry 
data and the aggregate occupation data is not a problem for 
our analysis. The percent of female variable is based on 500 
occupation categories. As a formal check for multicollinearity, 
we constructed pair-wise correlations between the percent 
of female variable and the 22-industry dummy variables. In 
1989, the absolute values of the correlations range from 0.009 
to 0.18. In 1992, they range from 0.005 to 0.17. In 1999, they 
range from 0.01 to 0.19. The values are far from the level at 
which we should be concerned about multicollinearity. 


Sources of the gender wage gap 


Decomposing wage differentials has become a popular and 
useful way to identify the sources of the wage gap and their 
contributions. The Oaxaca-Blinder decomposition separates 
the portion of the gap resulting from differing characteristics 
of men and women from the portion that is not explained by 
these personal characteristics. The unexplained portion of 


the gap may result from discrimination. Men receive higher 
returns to investments in their human capital and other 
characteristics than women, or men with the same 
. characteristics as women are simply paid more. 

A basic decomposition that uses the mean characteristics 
of women and the coefficients of men as weights can be 
written as: 


Gap = be —~B,)Xr IN OG: Le), 


where Gap denotes the difference in wages of men and 
women, the first term on the right hand side of the equation 
measures the unexplained differential, and the second term 
measures the gap due to differences in characteristics of men 
and women. The unexplained differential has several 
interpretations. It may be due to differences between the 
characteristics of men and women that might not have been 
included in the model. For example, some argue that the 
quality of education has not been included and can play a 
large role in the ability and productivity of an employee. The 
remainder of the unexplained gap also may be due to 
discrimination. We also construct the decomposition with 
the mean characteristics of men and the coefficients of women 
as the weights. Doing this provides a lower and upper bound 
on the contribution of each characteristic. 

Table 1 presents the wage gap decompositions for 1989, 
1992, and 1999. The gender gap has narrowed from 30 
percent in 1989, to 26 percent in 1992, and 24 percent in 1999." 
In 1989, using the male coefficients as weights, we find that 
industry and the percentage of women in an occupation 
account for 19.7 percent ((0.0600/0.304)* 100) and 21.0 percent 
((0.064/0.304)*100) of the wage gap, with percentage of 
women being slightly larger. Using the female coefficients as 
weights increases the role of percentage of women to 30.6 
percent and reduces industry’s role to 12.5 percent. In 1992, 
the role of industry ranges from 10.1 to 20.0 percent and the 
contribution of percentage of women ranges from 20.0 to 
32.0 percent. In 1999, the role of percentage of women in an 
occupation ranges from 18.6 to 31.6 percent, with industry’s 
role ranging from 7.6 to 14.3 percent. In all the years of this 
analysis, education and age work to shrink the wage gap, but 
are overshadowed by the percentage of women in an 
occupation and industry. The explained effect meets or 
exceeds the unexplained effect in every year except 1999. 

To find the source of the relationship between wages and 
the concentration of women within an occupation and its 
decline, we use the decomposition framework from Johnson 
and Solon.'? That study found that the largest contribution 
to the relationship was from the link between wages and 
industry of employment and the correlation between an 
individual’s industry of employment and the occupation’s 
concentration of women. To decompose the effect of the 


various control variables on the relationship between the 
concentration of women within an occupation and the wages 
of individuals in that occupation, Johnson and Solon found 
the difference between simple and multiple regression 
estimates of the coefficient on the percentage of women in 


each occupation. This can be expressed as: 


k 
7-7 = 2 B dir, 
j=l 


where 1 is the wage-concentration of women within 
occupations relationship in the full specification, 7 is the 
wage-concentration of women within occupations 
relationship in the bivariate specification, the Bi’s are the 
estimated coefficients on the k control variables, and the 
bjr’s are the coefficients on the percent female from the 
regression of each of the control variables on the percent 
female in an occupation. This approach identifies the factors 
that explain why the earnings of men and women are lower in 
occupations that have larger shares of women. 

Table 2 shows the coefficients on percent female from both 
the bivariate and full regressions.’ For both men and women 
in the bivariate specification, earnings in 1989, 1992, and 1999 
were found to be lower in occupations with more women, 
with the relationship between low earnings and “female 
occupations” being stronger amongst women. After taking 
account of worker characteristics, the coefficient for men was 
reduced by about 30 percent in 1989 and 1992, and by 
between 26 percent and 28 percent for women (the difference 
divided by the bivariate). In 1999, taking account of worker 
characteristics leads to no decline in the men’s coefficient, 
largely due to the weakening in the simple bivariate 
relationship during the 1990s. The decline in the coefficient 
for women in 1999 is smaller than earlier years. 

To illustrate the impact of accounting for worker 
characteristics on the relationship between log wages and 
percent of the occupation that is female, chart 1 (page 34) 
illustrates the relationship at various points of the percent of 
occupation distribution. These figures were created by using 
predicted wages that were standardized to the earnings of a 
woman in an all-male occupation. The top panel shows that 
in 1989, the relationship for women was slightly nonlinear in 
the bivariate regression and less so in the full regression. As 
the concentration of females within an occupation increases, 
the negative impact on wages grows more slowly. By 1999, 
the bivariate regression is less nonlinear and the adverse 
impact ranges from 10 percentage points to 12 percentage 
points less than in 1989, as shown in the bottom panel. The 
negative impact of the concentration of women within 
occupations fell at all points of the percent female dis- 
tribution, but the declines are largest in the upper one-half of 
the distribution. As the concentration of women increases 
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Decomposition of the gender wage gap, 1989, 1992, and 1999 


Weighting schemes 
1989 1992 1999 
Variable T 
Male Female Male ] Female Male Female 
coefficient coefficient coefficient coefficient coefficient coefficient 
GONder, WAGE GAD srscec.scecctcesccecccecsee-sccdasacaeees 0.304 0.304 0.256 0.256 0.237 0.237 
Explained effect (in percent) ...........cccereeee 58 57 53 55 39 42 
P@rcentifemeale ccecesscececcceseectseveuvensencecestuceess .064 093 .051 .082 .044 .075 
Schooling and ExPerieNCe ...........esceerceseeeeees 011 .009 .006 .005 -.001 -.001 
FROGQION Scop eicrepesccescc-sessatsartendesscscensinesactcasccaeads ‘ 0005 .0005 .0003 .0002 .0002 -0002 
SMSA SIZ 0: secerscecctewccas ssescrasicaret se ostusovtares esses .001 002 001 .001 .0001 .0001 
MINONItVESIALUS Sorrccecenscene cers erent ncteorseatavns se .003 001 004 .002 004 -001 
Patt=time@:Status :cc.sss-ssccesctarcorerereaserareccesueece .019 019 012 .013 .000 .004 
Matitalistatus:eiste.ccstectcesscieerts oeteeeceennea cers .003 .000 .004 .001 .004 002 
MIOMIMOEMDOLSHIDi:.. aresssedeccceusessceesceeeteerceeses : 011 012 .008 .008 .005 -006 
Government employment ..........:::sceeseeeeees ; 001 -.001 .001 .0003 .003 .001 
UIGUSUY socciccccs seen ctee cee sececocspcecehessc csvssvcsucoterst .060 038 .050 .026 .034 .018 
Unexplained 129 130 119 116 147 133 


Coefficients on the percent female in an occupation, for men and women from the bivariate and full regressions, 


1989, 1992, and 1999 


7 


Men Women 
Year if 
Bivariate Full Difference Bivariate Full Difference 
— 
OB OAR ster ccaccsscatirecnvertneteets -0.231 -0.155 -0.076 -0.315 —0.227 —0.088 
[OOO es cack suceheategececererevesesrn owas —.184 -.129 —.055 —.284 —.208 -.076 
MOOG Re tected cost rceren tise cos -.125 -.123 -.002 -.259 -.209 —.050 


NOTE: The only control variable in the bivariate specification is the 
percent of an occupation that is female. The full specification contains all 
of the control variables (educational attainment, potential experience in 
1989 and age in 1992 and 1999, dummy variables for region of residence, 
size of metropolitan area, black or other minority status, voluntary or 


beyond this point, the impact on wages becomes less 
negative. 

Table 3 shows the results of the decomposition of the 
relationship between wages and percentage of women. 
Although diminishing, industry of employment always 
played the largest role for men (except in 1992 when marital 
status was stronger). Multicollinearity is not a problem. The 
coefficients on the percent female from the regression of each 
industry dummy variable on the percent female in an 
occupation, the b’s range from -0.182 to 0.249. The R?’s 
have a maximum of 0.045. 

Years of schooling and experience help to offset 
industry’s negative impact. Since 1989, the share of men, in 
female dominated jobs, who have more education and are 
older than the men in less female-dominated jobs has 
increased. For all women, industry of employment plays very 
little role in explaining the relationship between percentage 
of women and wages. Years of schooling and experience are 
the other key factors that explain the relationship. However, 
in 1999, schooling and age are the only factors that have a 
significant ability to explain the relationship between 
percentage of women and wages. Industry of employment 
explains slightly more than 10 percent of the relationship. 
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involuntary part-time work status, marital status, membership in or coverage 
by a union contract, public sector employment, major industries (with 
private household service being the omitted category), and the percent of 
an individual’s occupation that is made up of women. 


Decomposition on the influence of control 


variables on the estimation of the relationship 
between wages and percentage of female (y), 
1989, 1992, and 1999 
Men 
Variable T 
1989 1992 1999 
T “ir 
TORBNGTEOGES ce crore ccertncaecqeereerees -0.076 -0.055 | uit 
Schooling and ag@ ..............0.. 140 116 153 
ROGION assists rncso etic saays .030 .028 .005 
MIROTY SUR TUS siz, ccscnvccccernveecucn —.006 —.007 -.007 
Part-time status ..............c00. -.017 —.009 —.001 
MATE! STATUS sien eeehccixerse —.042 —.348 —.028 
NUMIOUN SUAS Sxcnceccnsscceesestte. ces -.020 -.016 -.014 
Government employment ........ —.005 —.004 —.010 
INQUSTOY is accvheantirosmanscoxbates —.156 -.129 —-.101 
| Naeem 
Variable | Women 
OTB BHEGY s astres pmibonaeeerne —.088 -.076 —.050 
Schooling and age ............0.000. —.045 —.057 —.057 
TROGIONY ceca neepararerteeennancy —.005 000 .001 
Minority, Status eicnscnunee et .000 —.001 -.001 
Part-time status ..............0c.. -.022 -.015 -.007 
IMATITENSTSIUS Saverercereieceererte .002 -001 .002 
Union Status sicec.atimet. caves. —.003 —.001 .003 
Government employment ........ .001 .000 —.002 
INGUStrY GA een oer tetera =016 | -.003 010 
= 
NOTE: Potential experience is used in 1989 and age is used in 1992 


and 1999. 


Chart 1. Relationship between wages and the percent of an occupation that is predominated by women, 
1989,1992, and 1999 


1 


Bivariate regression 
Full regression 


30 40 50. 60 70 
Percent of occupation that is female 


1992 


Bivariate regression 
Full regression 


30 40 50 60 70 
Percent of occupation that is female 


ik 


i Bivariate regression 
2 Full regression 


30 40 50 60 70 
Percent of occupation that is female 


NOTE: The only control variable in the bivariate specification is the percent of an occupation that is female. The full specification contains 
all of the control variables (educational attainment, potential experience in 1989 and age in 1992 and 1999, dummy variables for region of 
residence, size of metropolitan area, black or other minority status, voluntary or involuntary part-time work status, marital status, 
membership in or coverage by a union contract, public sector employment, major industries (with private household service being the 
omitted category), and the percent of an individual’s occupation that is made up of females. 

SOURCE: Authors’ tabulations from the Outgoing Rotation Group Files of the Current Population Survey. 
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Summary and conclusions 


This article revisits the work of Johnson and Solon and others 
that estimate the portion of the gender gap that can be 
explained by the share of women in an occupation. Using 
microdata from the Outgoing Rotation Group files of the 
Current Population Survey, we first show that the share of 
women in an occupation is still one of the largest contributors 
to the gender wage gap. This occurs because women have a 
higher likelihood of working in female dominated jobs, which 
typically have below average wages. In fact, in 1999, our 
most recent data, the share of women is the largest contributor 
to the gender pay gap. 

Without controlling for worker characteristics, we then 
estimate the size of the negative effect that employment in 
predominately female occupations has on the wages of men 
and women. We find that the relationship has weakened for 
both men and women since 1989. In 1999, a woman working 
in a predominately female occupation earned 25.9 percent 
less than a woman working in a predominately male 
occupation. The comparable figure for a man working in a 
predominately femaie occupation is 12.5 percent less than a 
man working in a predominately male occupation. One 
interpretation of these relationships is that they are the 
adverse consequences of occupational “crowding.” Limited 
occupational choice creates crowding in particular 
occupations, putting downward pressure on the wages of 
men and women in these occupations. The limited 
occupational choices could be due to discrimination. 
However, others might argue that the crowding reflects the 
personal choices of some men and many women who want or 
need a job that fits their family obligations. The wage and 


Notes 


percent female relationship reflects the presence of a 
compensating differential. 

If true, then the estimates need to be adjusted for not only 
labor supply factors that proxy for personal preferences, but 
also for labor demand and institutional factors (for example, 
government employment and unions) that are correlated with 
both wages and the share of women in an occupation. To 
remove the potential biases and identify their roles in 
explaining the wage-percent female relationship, we utilize 
the decomposition in Johnson and Solon that identifies the 
observable sources of the relationship between wages and 
the share of women in an occupation.'* In practice, this 
amounts to decomposing the difference between the 
relationship between wages and percentage of women that 
excludes worker characteristics and the relationship between 
wages and percentage of women that includes worker 
characteristics. 

We find that, for men, the most important measurable factor 
in each year is the industry of employment as opposed to 
personal characteristics such as education, age, and region 
of residence. It is well known that particular industries pay 
more than others, and our results show that these industries, 
on average, have higher concentrations of men. The opposite 
occurs for women. Education and age are the most important 
factors for explaining the wage- and percent-female 
relationship. If education and age capture personal 
preferences that influence occupational choice, then solely 
focusing on expanding occupational choice will result in a 
small narrowing of the gender wage gap.'° This is because, as 
shown in our Oaxaca-Blinder decompositions, even after we 
add the concentration of women in an occupation to the 
model, the overall gender wage gap is still largely unexplained. 
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' Highlights of Women’s Earnings, Report no. 943 (Bureau of Labor 
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* See for example, Elaine Sorensen, “Measuring the Pay Disparity 
Between Typically Female Occupations and Other Jobs: A Bivariate 
Selectivity Approach,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 
1989, 624-39; George Borjas, Labor Economics (New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1996); and Barbara Bergmann, “The Effect on White Incomes 
of Discrimination in Employment,” Journal of Political Economy, 
79, March-April 1971, pp. 294-313. 

> George Johnson and Gary Solon, “Estimates of the Direct Effects 
of Comparable Worth Policy,” The American Economic Review, Dec. 
1986, pp. 1117-25. 


* Multicollinearity was not a problem because the concentration of 
women within an occupation was documented at the three-digit level, 
providing more than 490 occupation categories. 
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* The Outgoing Rotation Group Files represent one-fourth of the 
sample. 


° Further, the cps does not include more detailed measures of skill 
plus a wide range of unmeasurable human capital characteristics. 
However, numerous studies have controlled for gender differences in 
school choice, type of degree, choice to enter higher paying occupa- 
tions, childcare, work history, school performance, and job-setting 
measures. Collectively, they find that a large unexplained gap remains. 
See, for example, Mary E. Corcoran, Paul N. Courant, and Robert G. 
Wood, “Pay Differences among the Highly Paid: The Male-Female 
Earnings Gap in Lawyers’ Salaries, “Journal of Labor Economics, July 
1993, pp. 417-41 and Catherine J. Weinberger, “Mathematical College 
Majors and the Gender Gap in Wages, “/ndustrial Relations, July 1999, 
pp. 407-13. 


* Others have used non-cps data sets to control for gender 
differences in school choice, type of degree, and choice to enter 
higher paying occupations. For example, Corcoran, Courant, and 
Wood, “Pay Differences,” 1993, examined pay differentials between 
male and female lawyers, and found that even after controlling for 


childcare, work history, school performance, and job-setting measures, ~ 


one-third to one-fourth of the gender gap was left unexplained. 
Weinberger, “Mathematical College Majors,” 1999, estimates gender 
gaps between men and women who acquired technical majors in college. 
While she found that the lower mathematical content of the college 
major of women explains a good deal of the gender gap, she found that 
almost 9 percent of the gap was left unexplained. 


° Further, instead of asking survey respondents their years of 
schooling, the survey bracketed years of schooling below 12" grade and 
asked respondents to report their highest degree of completion. 


'© See, for example, Paula England, Comparable Worth: Theories 
and Evidence (New York, Aldine De Gruyter, 1992); Paula England, 
“The Failure of Human Capitol Theory to Explain Occupational Sex 
Segregation, “Journal of Human Resources, vol. 17, 1982, pp. 358- 
70; David Macpherson, and Barry Hirsch, “Wages and Gender 
Composition: Why do Women’s Jobs Pay Less?” Journal of Labor 
Economics, vol. 13, no. 3, 1995, pp. 426-71; Borjas, Labor 
Economics, 1996; and Barbara Bergmann, Jn Defense of Affirmative 
Action (New York, Basic Books, 1996). 


"A benefit of using the cps is that it contains data on a large nationwide 
sample and includes detailed occupational data in addition to the more 
commonly found earnings, employment, human capital, and demographic 
information. One of the primary drawbacks of the cps is that it does not 
include a measure of actual experience. Potential experience must be 
generated from age minus years of schooling minus six. This may be done 
until 1990. After that time, changes in the education question in the cps 
make it impossible to accurately measure the number of years an individual 
spent in school. Estimating potential experience is more likely to 


overestimate the experience of women, as they are more likely to have 
taken time out of the labor force than are men. 


2 These estimates of the gender gap are created from the difference 
of the logarithm of the mean earnings of men and women. Estimates 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are created from a special method of 
finding the median earnings of men and women using $50 increments 
centered around units of $50. The results of these two methods agree in 
1989 and 1992, but differ by 5 percentage points in 1999. When the 
gender gap in 1999 is estimated using these data by taking the difference 
of the median earnings of men and women, the result is similar to that 
obtained by BLS. 


3 Johnson and Solon, “Estimates of the Direct Effects of 
Comparable Worth Policy,” 1986. 


'4 The full results of these regressions are available upon request 
from the authors. 


'S Johnson and Solon, “Estimates of the Direct Effects of 
Comparable Worth Policy,” 1986. 


'6 To illustrate this point with published BLs data, we computed the 
wage gap between male and female median weekly earnings in the three- 
digit occupations that pay more than the U.S. median weekly earnings 
of $576 in 2000. The average wage gap for this sample is 33 percent, 
with only one occupational gap below 10 percent. The significance 
of these gaps is that they are for women who chose to go into the 
highest paying U.S. occupations, yet they experience pay gaps that are 
just as large and larger than the overall U.S. gender pay gap. 
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Health Care Spending by Seniors 


Health care and prescription 
drug spending by seniors 


Spending for health care and for prescription drugs among seniors 

has increased over the 1980-97 period; the seniors who had insurance 
coverage in addition to Medicare, on average, spent more on health 

care and prescription drugs than those who had Medicare coverage only 


ut-of-pocket spending on prescription 

drugs increased 411 percent between 1970 

and 1997, based on nominal aggregate 
figures from the Health Care Financing 
Administration.' With the exception of health 
insurance premium payments, prescription drug 
expenses represent the single largest component 
of out-of-pocket spending on health care (17 
percent of the total health care dollar, on average). 
Prescription drug expenses account for as much 
as those spent on physician care, vision care 
services, and medical supplies combined.?, Many 
seniors, especially those with low income and 
those with multiple health problems, often must 
make a difficult choice between health care and 
other consumption needs.’ According to the 
American Enterprise Institute, more than 10 
percent of seniors spend up to $5,000 annually on 
prescription drugs and nearly one-fourth of 
Medicare beneficiaries are living on less than $600 
per month.‘ 

Although Medicare provides basic medical 
coverage for virtually all of the Nation’s seniors 
who are aged 65 and older and for those under age 
65 with certain severe disabilities, it does not 
provide coverage for prescription drugs. Con- 
sequently, seniors often turn to other insurance 
sources to defray costs of prescription drugs and 
other medical expenses. About 1 in 10 seniors 
have assets and income low enough to qualify for 
Medicaid.° To cover expenses that Medicare does 
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not cover, nearly 3 in 4 seniors purchase 
additional insurance through their former 
employer or through private purchase.° Still, 
about one-third of Medicare beneficiaries do not 
have coverage for prescription drugs and, among 
those who do, coverage is often inadequate 
relative to expenses.’ Further, prescription drug 
coverage is becoming increasingly expensive to 
obtain, as both public and private insurers have 
shifted costs to the ultimate consumer in the form 
of higher premiums, deductibles, and co- 
payments and as some insurance providers have 
cut-back or eliminated coverage for prescription 
drugs.® 

Given the importance of prescription drugs to 
the health care of seniors, the addition of 
prescription drug benefits to Medicare has 
become an important public health policy issue. 
This article examines this issue in-depth by using 
the Consumer Expenditure Surveys from 1980 to 
1997 to answer the following research questions: 
1. What is the trend in out-of-pocket 
spending for health care in general and 
for prescription drugs in particular for 
the consumers aged 65 and older, both 
in terms of real dollars and budget 

shares? 


2. What is the trend in purchasing health 
insurance to supplement Medicare for 
consumers aged 65 and older? 


U2 


For individuals who are aged 65 and older, what is 
the relationship between having health insurance 
that supplements Medicare and out-of-pocket 
spending on prescription drugs? Does this 
relationship vary over time and by the type of health 
insurance? What are the determinants of out-of- 
pocket spending on health care and prescription 
drugs? 


4. What is the relationship between having additional 
insurance coverage and total out-of-pocket health 
care expenditures, and does this relationship vary 
over time and by the type of health insurance? What 
are the other determinants of total out-of-pocket 
health care expenditures? 


The results of this study provide detailed information for 
the current debate on prescription drug coverage for 
Medicare recipients. 


Relevant literature 


The consensus of previous research on out-of-pocket 
spending on health care in general and prescription drugs in 
particular, is that seniors are heavy users of medical care. 
They make up about 13 percent of the population, but they 
account for more than 35 percent of all health care 
expenditures, 34 percent of all prescriptions dispensed, and 
42 percent of prescription drug expenditures.’ Marilyn Doss 
Ruffin found that the household budget share for medical 
care and for housing was considerably greater for elderly 
consumers, compared with medical care and housing for 
consumers of all ages.'° Similarly, Rose M. Rubin and 
Kenneth Koelln note that consumers aged 65 and older 
devote a larger proportion of total health expenditures to 
health insurance, prescription drugs, and medical supplies, 
as compared with the proportion for consumers aged 64 and 
younger.!! 

Another study found that seniors aged 75 and older spend 
more on all components of health care, compared with seniors 
aged 65 to 74." Still another study, investigating differences 
in consumer spending by working and nonworking elderly 
households, concluded that, regardless of income level, the 
nonworking elderly households spent more on health care 
than working elderly households did.'’ Furthermore, 
disaggregating categories of health spending by income level 
and work status for 62 to 74 year olds, this study found 
significant differences for overall health care expenditures 
and for health insurance premiums. It also found significant 
differences for prescription drug purchases among seniors 


with incomes between $15,000 and $29,999. Rubin and Koelln 


compared the health spending of high income seniors with 
the low income elderly.'* They concluded that a higher share 
of total expenditures (13.6 percent) was devoted to out-of- 
pocket health expenditures for seniors with low incomes, 
compared with those having high incomes (7.7 percent). 
According to a study by Families USA, a nonprofit 
advocate for consumer health care, the cost of the top 50 
prescription drugs used by seniors increased at four times 
the rate of inflation during 1998.'° When public and private 
insurers shift the costs of health care goods and services to 
the ultimate consumers, such cost increases for prescription 
drugs can represent a major financial burden for seniors. 


Burdens of health care spending 


Every year, about 90 percent of Medicare beneficiaries get at 
least one prescription filled. But, the financial burden 
associated with prescription drug expenditures is not evenly 
distributed among seniors. Financial resources, health 
conditions, and access to health insurance that offers 
prescription drug coverage vary. Seniors with higher than 
average prescription drug costs are likely to be in relatively 
poor health; have severe functional limitations; be aged 75 or 
older or younger and disabled; and lack prescription drug 
coverage, but have purchased supplemental insurance.'® 
Seniors with modest incomes (135 percent to 200 percent of 
the poverty threshold) have the highest average out-of- 
pocket drug expenses, whereas seniors who have incomes 
less than 100 percent of poverty with no Medicaid benefits 
spend the largest percent of their income on prescription 
drugs.!’ 

Although a supplemental health insurance policy can help 
defray out-of-pocket costs for prescription drugs, not all 
seniors can afford this coverage. Further, among the 
supplemental health policies, there is wide variation in 
coverage, co-payments, deductibles, and stop-loss limits. A 
few seniors are fortunate enough to obtain supplemental 
health coverage that pays 100 percent of prescription drug 
costs, but that scenario is rare.!* More than half of the seniors 
who spent $500 or more annually on out-of-pocket expenses 
for prescription drugs and more than 40 percent of seniors 
spending $1,000 or more had some type of prescription drug 
coverage. One-third of all Medicare beneficiaries have no 
prescription drug coverage; in rural areas, nearly half of all 
Medicare beneficiaries lack prescription drug benefits.'? A 
survey of Medicare beneficiaries was conducted by the 
Health Care Financing Administration to investigate the 
proportion of health care spending devoted to prescription 
drugs across several States. The survey revealed wide 
variation in the proportion of prescription drug spending 
among Medicare beneficiaries living in different States—from 
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a low of 12 percent in Missouri to a high of 67 percent in 
Kentucky.” In addition, the survey found that almost one- 
fourth of all Medicare beneficiaries have private sector 
coverage through a former employer, but the number of firms 
offering such coverage had fallen by 25 percent between 
1994 and 1998, and may continue to fall, as firms seek ways to 
rein in rising health-care costs.” 

In light of these facts, it is of interest to examine trends in 
spending on health care and prescription drugs by seniors and 
to explore the possible impact that having health insurance, other 
than Medicare might have had on those trends. 


Methods 


Data and sample. Data for this study are from the Interview 
portion of the 1980 to 1997 Consumer Expenditure (CE) 
surveys.” The Consumer Expenditure survey collects data 
quarterly from approximately 5,000 consumer units in a 
rotating panel design. A consumer unit is defined as all 
members of a household related by blood, marriage, adoption 
or other legal arrangements; or as someone living alone or 
sharing quarters with others, but financially independent; or 
as two or more persons who pool income and make joint 
expenditures. The survey is designed to collect data regarding 
both regular and relatively large household expenses. 
Although the focus of the survey is on expenditures, limited 
data on demographic, social, and economic characteristics of 
members of the consumer unit are also obtained. 

Unless a consumer unit decides not to continue with the 
survey, it will remain in the sample for five consecutive quarters. 
First quarter data are not included in the survey, but are used to 
compare responses obtained in subsequent quarters. Each 
quarter, 20 percent of the sample rotates out and a new 20 percent 
sample is added. 


For this study, a sample of 3,423 households was used, 
with about 200 households for each year. The following five 
sample selection criteria were used: 


1. For each year from 1980 to 1997, consumer units 
that contributed to four consecutive quarters of 
information in a given year were selected 

2. Complete income reporters were selected ” 

3. The reference person or spouse of the consumer 
unit had to be age 65 or older at the time of the 
interview in order to be included in the study 

4. Consumer units with positive income and positive 
total health care expenditures were included 

5. Because estimates in expenditure studies are very 
sensitive to outliers, consumer units with real value 
of total health care expenditure greater than 3 
standard deviations from the mean were excluded 
from the study. 
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Measurements and Analytical Methods. The main vari- 
ables of interest were annual total out-of-pocket health care 


~ expenditures, health insurance coverage to supplement 


Medicare, and annual total out-of-pocket prescription drug 
expenditures. To answer the first research question, the 
average annual out-of-pocket health care expenditures (in 
1997 dollars) and prescription drug expenditures (in 1997 
dollars) were plotted. In addition, the budget shares* of 
both total health care and prescription drug expenditures for 
each year were plotted. To address the second research 
question, a set of logistic regressions was estimated. The 
dependent variable for the first logistic regression was 
whether the seniors had any insurance coverage other than 
Medicare. The dependent variables for the next four logistic 
regressions were whether seniors had a particular type of 
insurance plan to supplement Medicare, such as: a 
commercial health insurance, a Blue Cross / Blue Shield health 
insurance plan, a health maintenance organization (HMO) 
plan, or a commercial Medicare supplement. To answer the 
third research question, OLS regression analyses were run 
using out-of-pocket prescription drug expenditures as the 
dependent variable. Two models were estimated with dollar 
expenditures for prescription drugs (1997 constant dollar) 
and budget shares of prescription drug expenditures as 
dependent variables. The year and the incidence of insurance 
coverage were included as independent variables, along with 
other control variables. To gain insights into the fourth 
research question, which queries the relationship between 
insurance coverage and overall health care expenditures, two 
additional models were estimated with total out-of-pocket 
health care expenditures and budget shares of total out-of- 
pocket health care expenditures as dependent variables. 

The control variables used in this study include annual 
after-tax income in 1997 constant dollars; age of the reference 
person; race or ethnicity (non-Hispanic White as the re- 
ference group, non-Hispanic Black, Hispanics, and other 
races); education (less than high school, high school as the 
reference group, and college or more); employment status 
(retired as the reference group, and still working); family size; 
family type (husband-wife family as the reference group, 
single male head, single female head, and other families); 
Medicaid eligibility; housing tenure (renter as the reference 
group, owner with mortgage, owner without mortgage); and 
region” (urban Northeast, urban Midwest, urban South as 
the reference group, urban West, and rural ). 


Results 


Trend of out-of-pocket spending. The average total out-of- 
pocket health care expenditures (in 1997 constant dollars) 
generally increased over time for senior households, reaching 
the highest point in 1989, and then slightly decreasing for a_ 


few years and increasing again in 1997. (See chart 1.) The 
budget share of health care also increased over the same time 
period, but at a lower rate. (See chart 2.) In 1980, the seniors’ 


» average total household health care expenditures was $1,434, 


compared with $2,590 in 1997—an 8 1-percent increase in real 
dollar amount, and a 35-percent increase in budget share. 
The real expenditure on prescription drugs also increased 
over time—$249 in 1980 and $492 in 1997. This was a 169- 
percent increase in real dollar amount and a 34-percent 
increase in budget share. 


Additional insurance coverage. Table 1 shows descriptive 
statistics of seniors with supplemental health insurance 
coverage to Medicare. They are compared with seniors 
having no additional insurance coverage. The descriptive 
statistics show that, on average, the seniors without 
additional health insurance coverage were more likely to be 
Black non-Hispanic or Hispanic, not-working, single, having 
less than a high school education, and eligible for Medicaid. 
They also had lower incomes. The average annual total 
expenditure on health care was much lower for the group 
without additional insurance ($1,210), compared with the 
group having additional insurance ($2,805). Both out-of- 


Chart 1. 


1980-97 


Out-of-pocket expenditures on total health care and on prescription drugs in 1997 dollars, 


pocket expenditures on health insurance and on prescription 
drugs were higher for the group with additional insurance. 
The same pattern is true for budget share measures. 

Table 2 presents the logistic regression results on 
supplemental insurance coverage. The dependent variable 
for the first regression was whether a senior household 
carried any health insurance to supplement Medicare. The 
results show that over the years, the probability of pur- 
chasing additional insurance had not changed, when other 
factors were controlled. However, when different types of 
insurance were analyzed, a clear trend emerged. Over the 
years, senior consumers were more likely to purchase HMO 
plans and commercial Medicare supplements, and less likely 
to purchase other commercial health insurance or Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield coverage. 

Total after-tax income was positively related to the 
likelihood of purchasing additional insurance, other things 
being equal. Further investigation shows that higher income 
was positively related to the probability of being covered by 
a commercial Medicare supplement, but not related to being 
covered by the other three types of insurance (HMOs, Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield, and other commercial insurance). The older 
the reference person, the more likely his or her household 
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purchased some additional insurance coverage. In particular, 
age was positively associated with the probability of pur- 
chasing Blue Cross/Blue Shield and commercial Medicare 
supplement plans. It was, however, negatively related with 
the probability of purchasing other types of commercial 
health insurance, when other factors were held the same. 

Ethnicity made a difference in senior consumers’ 
probability of purchasing additional insurance, indicated by 
non-Hispanic Blacks and Hispanics being less likely to 
purchase additional insurance coverage. Compared with non- 
Hispanic White seniors, non-Hispanic Black seniors were 
less likely to purchase all types of insurance coverage plans 
with the exception of HMO plans, other things being equal. 
Hispanic seniors were less likely to purchase either other 
types of commercial health insurance plans or Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield plans. Although there was no statistically 
significant difference between seniors of other races and non- 
Hispanic White seniors in terms of having any additional 
insurance coverage, seniors of other races were more likely 
to have HMO plans, and less likely to have Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield plans. 


| Chart 2. Looe shana for out-of-pocket total health care and for prescription drug expenditures, 


Holding other things equal, seniors with less than a high 
school education were less likely to have health insurance 
coverage other than Medicare. In particular, they were less 
likely to have HMO plans and commercial Medicare 
supplement plans. There was no statistically significant 
difference between seniors with a high school education and 
those with a college or post-college education in their 
purchasing pattern for health insurance. If the reference 
person was still working at the time of the interview, then his 
or her household was more likely to have insurance coverage 
other than Medicare. 

Compared with married-couple households, households 
headed by single males were less likely to purchase additional 
insurance coverage. They were less likely to purchase a 
commercial Medicare supplement and other types of 
commercial health insurance. Both households headed by 
single females and nontraditional families were more likely to 
purchase Blue Cross/Blue Shield plans, compared with 
married senior households. Family size was related positively 
with the probability of purchasing HMO plans, other things 
being equal. 
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| Table 1. Descriptive statistics of the senior sample, by insurance status, 1980-97 


Do not have other insurance Have other insurance 
Item 
Mean Standard deviation Mean Standard deviation 

Total health care expenditure,1997 dollars ............. 1,210.21 1,213.76 2,804.89 1,858.52 
Total health insurance expenditure, 1997 dollars ... 401.80 258.54 1,550.01 1,067.00 
Prescription drugs expenditure, 1997 dollars .......... 281.80 499.63 472.65 623.93 
Total health care budget share, in percent ............. 8.58 7.24 14.95 9.13 
Health care insurance budget share, in percent..... 3.49 2.79 8.63 5.94 
Prescription drugs budget share, in percent .......... 1.93 3.48 2.62 3.59 
Total expenditure, 1997 dollars ..........ccccceeseeeeeeeeeee 16,236.89 12,237.09 22,023.41 14,896.22 
MOtallimCome 199d OllanStecscrscececeseeseesescecett cet -ccssees 19,050.29 18,334.80 24,759.07 20,954.54 
UNO arenes ssa ke aseessedansek Sereves covseecuroereaeseiene teen eckasans 74.07 6.68 74.16 6.61 
WV IDR emreces cccxcrecces tee cans seer etaeeccucctenersveosuceoccaceeesuetan sess 74 44 90 .30 
BLACK Pretec cctteccasiceserstrttenssstias eres rasesecuereee soecck ANZE 38 .05 23 
uSpaniCr-c:-. .06 24 .02 15 
Other race .03 16 .02 16 
ESSSitaniiQneSCMOOllcsanecesecsceccecatee cscsecoee censeecncthcs Kets) 50 42 49 
BiGUSCNOONGLAGUALOecccnesenrececaresteecrerne-ere snes tsaaevere of 48 45 50 
WONSGOLOMMONO esceere srecesctoscee cv arecascerescsncvceepeesresescers .08 27 13 34 
Still WOPKING oes ersccssceectecteceecscssatteseancdceaans seccsctasceas 18 38 roe 42 
Not working 82 38 18 42 
Family size 1.72 1.09 1.86 1.00 
HUSDANG-WifS TAM Vee ccrecevese-cetececcteccesve-e-cerrettesscace 39 49 52 50 
SinGletmale NCA ee eres.ses oes cevatssesecvcqeveseccacevaveeetrereete ail 36 .08 27 
Single female head .... 35 48 30 46 
NOMI AMIN aeeeecesesescssaversccovscencesasecsccceseriessacssnzsserscesaes sub 31 aa 31 
Not eligible for Medicaid ................-:c.cssssessecsersesees 68 47 84 37 
EligiblefonMedicaid)eert a sceccsctesescssetes tare <oescestene-nseees 132 47 16 37 
FROMLO Mae sterscceteccceastrcseacrsecc.cotee sdsccescateeewess sctscueccsacsevexe 31 46 18 39 
Homeowner with mortgage ................sscecsssseceenrees 14 34 16 37 
Homeowner without Mortgage ..........--.:ceseeeseeeeeeeeees 53 50 65 48 
UPD AM SOUL csssaccctcesesesseyavsccadcascersssvgsssaascracsrsestevstces .28 45 .26 44 
NU MD AMINOMN CASE cise sorescceessseccvccescecseseysececcsoucesuresseese 22 42 21 41 
WrbaniMIGWOSt > sisson. cecesecsasesscevcescrsateaveceaaeeecteeeccons .22 41 23 42 
USAIN CS teers cee caer sete. cecaactwes <ssscccsasee adres sestesss 19 39 19 39 
FRireal eecess Seroeecetsescecctestacsectessecenesctas: Suewtsencreotesseorese 11 31 13 34 
Note: Percentages may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. 


Seniors who were eligible for Medicaid were less likely to 
have any Blue Cross/Blue Shield insurance coverage, 
compared with those who were not eligible for Medicaid. 
Homeowners also were more likely to have commercial 
Medicare supplements and other types of commercial health 
insurance plans than renters, ceteris paribus. 

Analysis of regional differences reveal that, senior 
households in the urban Northwest were more likely than 
senior households in the urban South to have Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield plans, but less likely to have commercial Medicare 
supplements or other commercial health insurance. Senior 
households in the urban West were less likely to have health 
insurance coverage to supplement Medicare, when compared 
with seniors living in the urban South. However, seniors living 
in the urban West were more likely to have HMOs, and less 
likely to have commercial health insurance or Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield plans. Senior households living in rural areas 


were no different from those living in the urban South. 


Insurance coverage and prescription drug expenditures. For 
seniors without any additional insurance coverage other than 
Medicare, neither the real dollar expenditures on, nor budget 
shares for out-of-pocket prescription drugs increased in a 
statistically significant manner from 1980 to 1997. (See table 
3.) The prescription drug expenditures increased at different 
paces for seniors with different types of health insurance 
plans. Seniors with commercial Medicare supplement 
insurance plans had the largest average increase per year on 
average, both in terms of dollar amount and in terms of budget 
share. The regression results show that, holding other things 
equal, seniors with commercial Medicare supplement 
insurance plans had about a $12-per year increase in 1997 
constant dollars, compared with a $9-per year increase for 
those with Blue Cross/Blue Shield coverage and other types 
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Logistic regression results on insurance coverage for seniors, 1980-97 


Allinsurance Commercial insurance Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
Item 
| Coefficient | Chi-squared Coefficient Chi-squared Coefficient | Chi-squared 
EERE eee re -7.75 11.63*** 5.32 Aen -8.30 12.64 «** 
ein sly axe anttawd ed tases Sees Wee cnaaeeees .00 0.01 -.01 2.66* -.06 A3'25a%* 
Log (real iNCOME) ........-...:.0+sssees0+ 18 5.23** WV 1.99 07 78 
LO) (AGS) tree eeceeeceeceetoatccsekecewen no 1ESY, 10.39 «** -1.75 1OS8Ar* 1.66 11.17*** 
BIACK eed oreo cstneas -1.09 64.46++* -.56 OL78*s* -.83 22.232** 
GIS Pan Cirererecrscccaesore- ne areateaaesnes -.91 AO27ee -.44 2.67" -.90 9.40 *** 
QUNGHTACORescceccesecctevaaveestceewestreeccer -.20 0.60** -.11 16 -.76 4.53 «« 
Less than high school ...........::0++ -.20 9:03" —.04 20 —.13 1.95 
College and above ...........c.:ceeseeeee 13 0.92 .06 Ve —.04 07 
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Owner with mortgage ..........::00 A3 9.84*** 20 3.09* 17 1.40 
Owner without mortgage ...........+... 44 20.54 *** 27 §.37** 00 00 
NOMNCAS Ta vsc.ccscscsycecsccseustoeavapeaveoes —.12 1.04* -.41 10.66 **- 68 37.60 == 
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FAUNA ctaseccconccessvancis vsvsavesssnvatessec0ts 19 2.04 2 2.36 -.18 1.65 
Max-rescaled R-squared ..............- 13 .05 10 _ 
= 
Health Maintenance Commercial Medicare 
Organization supplement 
Item 
Coefficient Chi-squared Coefficient Chi-squared 
— =e 
[MtON COD fie. caseccavencecacenssesvectecesecvstesss -3.41 0.67 -7.04 8.61 *** 
NGAI eee strat ai canssos sseacsbecncesicdvacts .07 24.89*** .03 14.48++* 
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Male single head ...........-cscrrsssven -.03 01 —.38 4.86 +++ 
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Medicare eligible ...............:scee- —.24 80 -.18 1.50 
Owner with Mortgage ........cceeeee —.05 .04 50 10.92*** 
Owner without mortgage ..........06 -.13 49 48 17.04 ++ 
INOMIGASE sxssccsccasssssatginteasees crauscassis -.07 .08 -.85 42.68+** 
IVIQWOST acs tevavacecnxesvurcastaccvsherterasarts .20 94 -.11 95 
WOStiaie tities themes inroledoe .97 24.81*** -.03 .06 
FAUIVE acres; sanmwitigccdtcnsiaveaeneete OD tucataa 14 31 .20 2.53 
Max-rescaled R-squareéd .............+. 11 .09 | 
4 | L 


* 


Significant at the 90-percent level. 


** 


Significant at the 95-percent level. 


*** Significant at the 99-percent level. 


EEE | 


percent increase, other things being equal. Interestingly, there 
was no statistically significant difference in both prescription 
drug expenditures and budget shares between senior 
households without health insurance other than Medicare, 
and those with HMO coverage, other things equal. This result 
implies that for seniors with HMO plans, neither the real 


of commercial health insurance plans. The trend is similar for 
budget share of out-of-pocket prescription drug expenditure. 
Seniors with commercial Medicare supplement plans lead the 
way with a 0.05-percent per year increase in budget share, 
followed by those with either other types of commercial health 
insurance or Blue Cross/Blue Shield coverage with a 0.03- 
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}| Table 3. Regression results on out-of-pocket prescription drugs expenditures among seniors, 1980-97 
Dollar amount (1997 dollars) Budget share (in percent) 
item 
Coefficient t-value Coefficient t-value 
| 

GL GIROCT 6 tas esaecssccecn sar aren a eS Re tela —878.24 -1.53 -7.10 —2:06** 
NCO Erase anenet cere oom Susunces is oankcncsoon tease cose 2.36 1.01 .01 82 
Having commercial insurance * year ...... 8.86 2.14 Of Pabate 03 2:01 rs 
Having Blue Cross/Blue Shield * year...... 8.59 S108 ns .03 ZAG = 
RaVvinGiMOmay Gatien etree try, cee mili .03 —.02 —.86 
Having Medicare supplement * year ........ 11.93 Oe ae .05 fabs) ah 
OGI(KESIIMGOMG)eacsretcssteeestertes ection ete -18.43 -.93 -.59 4.91 *** 
HOG'(AGe) Bee. ers ate ces 380.51 Sil Oi=ss 3.73 5.05 “** 
BACK rete orsacte sets raavdessxcaccaresiess —60.15 —1.64 * —.44 -1.99 ** 
EUSDAMICge cece ectcencsstetecrttcticcincsccecteernecesntnes —185.80 —3.29 *** —1.16 —3.41 *** 
@thenrace es ees eee hoe cee en cao -82.96 -1.27 -.61 -1.54 
HessithaniiiiGhiSChiOOlitre.cd-srsesee-vee-ad-e-secere 24.53 1.10 53 3.99 *** 
College ANdADOVOE-cesccreesccaccsene-setecsecsesees< -41.25 -1.25 -.59 -2.97 *** 
SUN WON Kirrcens tse esses cet ensue cst c<<coaeeothc the coeetcoceese -34.89 -1.35 -.32 —2.06 ** 
Family size 6.22 —.46 -.10 -1.23 
Male single Ne adits ..csserscncoceneseseesctonse soso: -307.37 —7.80 *** -1.34 —5.64 *** 
Female single head ..................ssscssscsesseess —245.90 —8.03 *** —.58 —3.17 *** 
INOMPAINNIW ieee et cess sc ac<deanestoctescncssaesesceea este -116.43 -3.48 *** —.24 -1.18 
Medicare eligibles sc:.25. t.ccssccecosceesvecseenuceseees -107.20 -3.20 *** -.80 -3.95 *** 
OWMOEWItIMON GAGS! -ccscesssscsstencsecseesecceee —67.55 =1.91 * -.40 —1.87* 
Owner without Mortgage ............seeeeeeeeeeees -35.47 —1.39 -.14 -.74 
INOMNCAS titercrcesct-ccesreccsecccessacecccosesstenseeteevec —161.27 —5.58 *** —1.15 —6.59 *** 
MIDWOStioe trices coe tect secesesteses met eatencttiatrssastors -33.12 -1.19 —.22 -1.33 
WH CSUR strcatetercassatse ofncscteveshcssucest cvecaivecssnsscotes -105.40 3.41 *** -.73 -3.94 *** 
FRU ral feecesenestrensstecert stort sr.ttec cect ctcvscussaceresesees -12.19 -.36 05 123 
Adjusted R=SQUanediesr:-cc.c-nsccsesccceeesterener ac on 08 .08 


* 


Significant at the 90-percent level. 


*** Significant at the 99-percent level. 


** Significant at the 95-percent level. 


expenditure on, nor the budget share for prescription drugs 
increased in a statistically significant manner from 1980 to 
1997. 

Total after-tax income was found to be negatively 
associated with the budget share of out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures on prescription drugs, while the association 
between real dollar amount and income was not statistically 
significant. Age was positively associated with both the 
dollar amount on, and budget share for out-of-pocket 
prescription drug expenditures. Both non-Hispanic Black 
seniors and Hispanic seniors were found to spend less on 
prescription drugs, compared with non-Hispanic White 
seniors, other things being equal. Seniors with less than a 
high school education spent more on prescription drugs in 
terms of budget share, compared with seniors with a high 
school education. Those with a college or post college 
education spent the least on prescription drugs in terms of 
budget share. Seniors who were still working at the time of 
the interview had lower budget shares for prescription drugs, 
compared with those who were not working. 

Family type was associated with expenditures on out-of- 
pocket prescription drugs. Married-couple households spent 


_more on prescription drugs, both in terms of dollar amount 


and budget share, compared with all other types of 
families. Seniors who were homeowners with a mortgage 
allocated less money to prescription drugs, compared with 
renters, probably because of their high budget share for 
housing. Compared with seniors living in the urban South, 
seniors living in the urban Northeast and in the urban 
West spent less money on prescription drugs, both in 
dollar amount and in budget share forms. 


Insurance coverage and total health care expenditure. 
For seniors without additional health insurance coverage, 
the inflation-adjusted total dollar amount spent on health 
care decreased from 1980 to 1997, by about $19 per year, 
whereas the total budget share for health care also 
decreased by about 0.10 percent per year since 1980. (See 
table 4.) However, for seniors with health insurance 
coverage other than Medicare, both the dollar amount 
and the budget share for health care increased over the 
years, with those having a commercial Medicare 
supplement leading the way at about a $75 ($93.05 — 
$18.50) increase per year, followed by those with Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield and other types of commercial 
insurance at about a $68 increase per year. The increase in 
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| Table 4. | “Wl Regression results on out-of-pocket total health care expenditures among seniors, 1980-97 


] 


total expenditures on health care was the smallest for seniors 
with HMO coverage, at about $43 per year. Budget share 
followed a similar pattern, with seniors who had Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield or commercial Medicare supplement coverage 
leading the way at 0.29 percent or 0.28 percent increase per 
year, followed by seniors with other types of commercial 
insurance at 0.25 percent per year, and those with HMO 
coverage at 0.11 percent per year. 

For seniors, the higher the household after-tax income, the 
higher the total health care expenditure, holding insurance 
coverage and other household characteristics constant. 
However, total after-tax income had a negative relationship with 
the budget share for health care expenditure when other things 
were controlled. Age was positively correlated with a senior 
household’s total out-of-pocket health care expenditure. Non- 
Hispanic Black and Hispanic seniors were found to spend less 
on health care, both in dollar amount and in budget share terms, 
compared with non-Hispanic White seniors. Seniors of other 
races were found to spend less on total health care expenditures, 
but not in terms of budget share. The results also show that total 
health expenditures were more of a burden to seniors with lower 
levels of education, but less of a burden to seniors with college 
or more education, compared with seniors who had a high school 
education. 
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Dollar amount (1997-dollars) Budget share (in percent) 
Item 
Coefficient t-value Coefficient t-value 

cacesscavecndeRt eats —8831.94 —5.78*** —62.82 -7.88*** 
oe acne en 18.50 2.98" =10 “296° 
Having commercial insurance * year... 87.70 14:91 .35 be 
Having Blue Cross/Blue Shield * year. 85.83 14.78*** 39 renee 
Having HMO * year ........2...ccecccssseresseees 61.28 Ons 21 eee a 
Having Medicare supplement year .. 93.05 17.33*** 38 Le 
Log (real income) 151.75 2.88""" —2.25 pee 
EOG|(AGE) esses c-ess----<-- 2276.43 6.97 22.88 : 
BACK eateeticenc. cesstucivievescesescvacvessvesceantacs -—368.63 -3.77*** -2.19 4.29++* 
FHS DaiM Citeeverecweesey cook cncsccescesvesoxezs0.<cbeeencs —565.70 -3.76*** —2.87 -3.66 
OUCH ACC rere n cerns an. cenne secs vase ticescy ~385.67 —2.21** -1.07 -1.18 
Less than high School .............::::000+ —160.36 21 1Aa* 1.17 Sache a 
College and above ..........scseessesceeecreees 48.13 55 —2.32 —§.05 
Still WOUK eeacte ec. cereccceves-cucesvosesoesavesstetiexs 67.83 99 -.53 -1 49 
Farin Y:S1ZO orca csc este aveceecesacernssnessteeorses 10.95 .30 -.50 ~2.62°"" 
Male singlenGad:..-c...-:-<-.-...-s.-onnsaerears —1100.75 -10.50*** 3.77 6.20" 
Female single head ...........::csceeseeeseeeees —1106.90 -13.58*** —2.15 -5.04 
NON=AMIY sepsces saseupesveneossssscssseccosstosseesexs -726.74 -8.17 —2.22 “i 3 
Medicare eligible ............::ssceseseeseeeeees -15.58 -.17 —1.43 ~3.08" 
Owner with Mortgage ...........:eesesscereeeees 25.00 27 -.86 -1.76 
Owner without Mortgage ..........:seceee sees 76.91 1.13 1.04 2.94*** 
NOM CASH Stes crc ccatesssecateaiis-aesneceerthouets -246.35 -3.20 —2.16 -5.39*** 
Midwest —53.64 -.72 —.09 —0.22 
West -31.38 -.38 —1.06 2.48 ** 
Rural -124.69 -1.40 26 HeY 
Adjusted R-Squared 32 ats .24 = 
* Significant at the 90-percent level. *** Significant at the 99-percent level. 
** Significant at the 95-percent level. 
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Family size generally had a negative relationship with the 
budget share for health care, other things being equal. 
Compared with all other types of households, married-couple 
households spent more money on health care and allocated a 
higher budget share for such care, holding other things equal. 
Total out-of-pocket health care costs were less of a burden to 
seniors who were eligible for Medicaid, compared with those 
who were not; homeowners with a mortgage, compared with 
renters; and seniors who lived in the urban Northeast and 
urban West, compared with those living in the urban South. 
However, homeowners without a mortgage allocated a larger 
share of their total expenditure to health care than renters, 
other things being equal. 


Discussion 


As the baby-boom generation ages, health care costs become 
an important area of concern. Typically, seniors spend more 
on health care than do younger members of the population, 
as they tend to have more health problems with greater 
severity. Medicare, which covers virtually all seniors aged 
65 and older, was designed to help seniors avoid catastrophic 
costs associated with hospital stays and use of medical 
services. The original designers of the plan, however, did not — 


foresee the impact that an aging population, increased 
longevity, and rising health care costs would have on the 
ability of Medicare to pay claims. The lack of prescription 
drug coverage as well as other coverage gaps has en- 
couraged many seniors to purchase additional health 
insurance to supplement their Medicare coverage. 


Points for debate. The dramatic rise in prescription drug costs 
in recent years has sparked a debate. Some argue that seniors 
would be better off if prescription drugs were covered under 
Medicare.”° Others cite the size of Medicare’s current financial 
liabilities and contend that such a plan would wastefully 
duplicate coverage that nearly 3 in 4 seniors already have 
through Medicaid and private insurance. This group of debaters 
prefers to allow seniors to choose their health coverage in the 
market and giving them tax-advantaged ways of saving to cover 
their own health expenses such as using a Roth IRA as a medical 
savings account.’ Still others would target the pharmaceutical 
companies themselves, requiring price controls or shorter 
periods of patent protection.” 

There are problems with each solution offered. Covering 
prescription drugs under Medicare will certainly increase the 
financial demands placed on the Nation’s largest public 
insurance program. Meeting these financial demands could 
mean a reallocation of public dollars to the program at the 
expense of meeting other needs. However, to leave it to the 
seniors to cover their own health expenses requires the 
means to do so be available, both in terms of market choices 
and seniors’ own financial resources. Currently, many 
insurers are cutting back on coverage and passing additional 
costs on to the ultimate health consumer, reducing market 
choices. Seniors with relatively high income and asset 
holdings may be able to finance their health care needs 
through the purchase of insurance or out-of-pocket 
payments. Seniors with low income and few assets can draw 
on Medicaid. Seniors who have low to moderate income and 
asset holdings, however, may not be able to finance health 
care or prescription drug costs. While the idea of using a 
Roth IRA to help cover health costs has appeal, the law 
governing Roth IRAs would have to be changed. Currently, 
only earned income can be deposited into an Roth IRA and 
only 18 percent of those aged 65 and older have earned 
income from employment. Further, unless deposits are held 
for 5 years, they cannot earn interest tax-free. This rule would 
discourage the type of deposits and withdrawals needed to 
pay for health care goods and services.” Placing price 
controls on, or reducing patent protection for prescription 
drugs could discourage investment in research and 
development of new drugs. And, although the cost of 
prescription drugs is high, to the extent such drugs help 
seniors to avoid or minimize hospital stays, they might lead 
to a cost savings overall. 


Outcomes and indications. Results of this study indicate 
that, in both real dollar amounts and budget shares, the out- 
of-pocket costs that seniors pay for health care in general 
and prescription drugs in particular have increased, except 
for seniors with either no additional health insurance other 
than Medicare or seniors with HMO insurance in addition to 
Medicare. Other than those with HMOs, the seniors who had 
insurance coverage in addition to Medicare, on average, 
spent more on health care and prescription drugs than those 
who had Medicare coverage only. This fact suggests 
possible adverse selection, with those who perceive a need 
for additional coverage purchasing and utilizing the 
provisions of such coverage. 

The increasing use of HMO plans and commercial Medicare 
supplements and the decreasing use of other commercial 
health insurance or Blue Cross/Blue Shield might be due to a 
changing health care market during the years examined in 
this study. Rising health care costs in the 1980s encouraged 
growth of HMO plans. These plans incorporated the cost of 
care in the premium dollar paid, emphasized preventative care, 
and restricted access to more expensive specialists. Typically, 
out-of-pocket costs consisted of the premium payment and 
nominal co-pay for each physician visit. Other commercial 
health insurance and Blue Cross/Blue Shield policies in 
contrast, required the consumer to pay for health care out-of- 
pocket first and then would reimburse dollars spent 
according to a benefit schedule. Thus, the HMO plans could 
not only limit out-of-pocket costs per physician visit, but 
also could make such costs more predictable, which is 
important to seniors living on a relatively fixed income. 

Overall, our results indicate that using a managed care 
approach to meet the prescription drug needs of seniors can 
help keep costs down. However, whether such an approach 
is the most cost-effective and whether it is capable of 
maximizing social welfare is open to debate. 


Limitations. The CE survey provides data on household 
level out-of-pocket spending on health care over a broad 
span of time. In this respect, it is a good data set to use to 
examine trends in health care spending. However, the CE 
survey gives no insight into the health condition of survey 
respondents. Because health condition is certainly an 
important factor in health care spending, this limitation can 
reduce the explanatory power of the multivariate models in 
this study. Also, the CE survey gives no information on the 
specific provisions of health insurance policies held by a 
consumer unit. And, expenditure information is collected at 
the household level instead of the individual level. Whereas 
other sources of data, such as the Medical Expenditure Panel 
Survey (MEPS),*° report greater detail about respondents’ 
health conditions and specific health insurance coverage, 
the data are available for only limited points in time. 
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FUTURE RESEARCH CAN EXPLORE the possibility of combining 
the CE with other data sets to get more information. For 
example, the National Health Interview Survey (NHIS) or 
the MEPS can be used to estimate health conditions and 


Notes 


then the estimated health status can be entered into the 
CE analysis. In addition, when more recent CE data become 
available, this study should be expanded in order to 
provide more up to date information. O 
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Precis 


Structural change 


and price 
changes 


Two key measures of the nature of price 
changes have themselves changed over 
the past 20 years, according to Jonathan 
L. Willis’s article in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City Economic Review. 
He cites strong evidence of declines in 
quarter-to-quarter and year-to-year 
variability of inflation and somewhat less 
conclusive reports that the time it takes 
for the rate of price change to return to 
its baseline after an unexpected change 
may have been reduced. In the case of 
volatility, Willis notes that the average 
absolute change in quarterly rates of 
change in the core Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) has dropped from 0.32 percentage 
point in 1960-82 to 0.12 percentage point 
from 1983 to 2002. In a formal test of 
inflation’s persistence in which a value 
near 1 indicates extremely high 
persistence and 0 means no persistence, 
he reports that there was a break in the 
pattern of persistence in core CPI 
inflation in the third quarter of 1990. 
Before that break, the value of the test 
statistic was 0.90; after the break it was 
0:77: 

Willis, after acknowledging the role 
monetary policy may often be thought 
to play, concentrates on the possible 
structural drivers of the change he 
observes in inflation dynamics. There 
are three broad areas of structural 
change that Willis analyzes: input costs 
(such as compensation, financing, and 
materials), mark-up decisions, and price 
adjustment costs. In his view, “As a 
result of structural changes in the past 
20 years, many firms have access to a 
more flexible supply of labor and a more 
stable source of financing for 
investment. Advances in information 
technology have improved the 


management of materials inventories. 
Combined with decreases in the costs of 
making price adjustments and increased 
competition, these changes have likely 
contributed to the observed decreases 
in persistence and volatility of inflation.” 


Job loss . 
expectations and 
consumption 


In arecent study, Melvin Stephens, Jr. of 
Carnegie Mellon University examined 
the degree to which individuals’ 
expectations regarding future job loss 
affect household consumption. As part 
of the study, he also measured the 
accuracy of those expectations. 

Stephens describes his research in 
“Job Loss Expectations, Realizations, 
and Household Consumption Behavior” 
(National Bureau of Economic Research 
Working Paper 9508). The data for his 
analysis come from the Health and 
Retirement Study (HRS), which started in 
1992 with a sample of households 
containing at least one person born 
between 1931 and 1941. The survey re- 
interviews the households every 2 years, 
and gathers a variety of information, 
including information on employment. 
Stephens’s analysis was restricted to 
men; totally, 2,643 men were in his sample, 
of whom 386 were displaced during the 
study period. 

The results indicated that subjective 
job loss expectations do have predictive 
power with regard to future job loss. This 
is supported in a number of ways, 
including that nondisplaced workers on 
average had earlier reported a probability 
of job loss during the next year of 13.8 
percent, while the displaced workers had 
reported a 32.3-percent probability. 


After establishing the predictive 
power of job loss expectations, 
Stephens then turned to how these 
expectations affect consumption. One 
might think that households with a high 
expectation of a job loss would reduce 
consumption now, so they would not 
have to reduce it as drastically in the 
future given that a job loss occurs. 
However, the analysis does not suggest 
that such consumption smoothing takes 
place. Stephens looked at alternative 
ways to explain these findings, including 
one model in which “households wait 
until they experience a bad income 
realization before adjusting their 
consumption.” Curiously, he does not 
seem to have considered that the 
composition of his sample may have 
affected his results. Most of the men in 
his sample were nearing retirement age, 
and may already have been anticipating 
a drop in income due to retirement. In 
addition, they are likely to have had 
more assets to draw upon to help 
maintain consumption in the face of a 
job loss than would many younger 


workers. Oj 
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Equality for working women 


Women, Gender, and Work: What Is 
Equality and How Do We Get There? 
Edited by Martha Fetherolf Loutfi. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 
2001, 565 pp., $26.95/softcover. 


Women, Gender, and Work is an anthol- 
ogy of articles written by economists, law- 
yers, philosophers, sociologists, and oth- 
ers that had been published in the /nter- 
national Labour Review between 1996 
and 2000. The book fulfills its purpose as 
areference that provides information and 
analysis for policymakers, researchers, 
students, and activists worldwide. 

The authors address numerous as- 
pects of women, gender, and work. In 
the overview, the editor explains that the 
anthology is intended “to advance, not 
conclude the debate” on gender equal- 
ity and that while substantial, the text is 
unable to cover all the topics concern- 
ing the title subject. A strong policy fo- 
cus is present in the text. 

The book is divided into five parts: 
an introduction (the editor’s overview 
of the chapters), followed by sections 
on concepts and values, statistics and 
information, objectives and policy, and 
the role of law. Overall, the authors pro- 
vide informative and relevant discus- 
sions on the subjects, and the text is 
supported by interesting and well-pre- 
sented tables and charts. Following 
the editor’s introduction, the second 
part, “Concepts and Values,” sets the 
framework for the text. It begins with a 
philosophical chapter, “New Perspec- 
tives on Work as Value,” which exam- 
ines the history of work’s central role in 
Western society and declares that em- 
ployment is only a part of a good soci- 
ety. Then, a chapter by Amartya Sen, 
“Work and Rights,” examines four ap- 
proaches to achieving “decent work”: 
an inclusive, universal approach to 
work; acknowledgement of basic human 
rights that transcend legal recognition; 
placing work within a broad economic, 
political, and social framework that in- 


cludes democratic values; and a global, 
rather than international, approach. The 
next chapter, “Women and Equality: The 
Capabilities Approach,” first addresses 
worries Over using a cross-cultural 
framework to improve women’s lives, 
then presents problems with traditional 
economic approaches, and finally argues 
for the application of a cross-cultural 
“capabilities approach” (focusing on 
what one is able to be and do) to women’s 
development. 

Part III, “Statistics and information: 
What do we know?,” comprises chap- 
ters on various subjects, including la- 
bor statistics; measurement of unpaid 
labor; caveats concerning data on race, 
ethnicity and gender; occupational seg- 
regation and differences in earnings by 
sex; part-time work; women in manage- 
ment and the unyielding glass ceiling; 
and labor market indicators from the ILO 
project Key Indicators of the Labor Mar- 
ket and related gender issues and em- 
ployment trends. 

For example, Chapter 5, “Gender is- 
sues in labor statistics,” discusses what 
is necessary for labor statistics to fully 
reflect the labor market situations of 
women and men. First, data quality de- 
pends on how well definitions and clas- 
sifications show work situations of 
women and men. Therefore, definitions 
must recognize that men and women do 
not necessarily perform the same tasks, 
and that they need to encompass all 
qualifying work. For example, in home- 
based businesses, husbands and wives 
might not be described equally in terms 
of employment status: men are usually 
classified as the employer, while women 
are Classified as unpaid family workers. 
Also, for distinctions to appear between 
women and men, sufficient detail must 
be provided in describing work situa- 
tions. Measurement methods can affect 
how results show gender differences. 
For example, administrative records may 
discriminate against workers, who are 
mostly women, in precarious employ- 
ment situations. Also, data presentation 
affects results. The author explains that 
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neglect of women’s economic contribu- 
tion in statistics is destructive, in that it 
perpetuates “a vicious circle of inequal- 
ity between men and women, and inap- 
propriate policies and programmes.” 

“Objectives, policy: What does it 
take?” (Part IV) addresses the follow- 
ing topics: assessing equal opportunity 
in the EU (European Union); the effects 
of changes in work (for example, 
women’s entry into the labor market) on 
the family and society; care workers and 
resulting gender norms, consequences, 
and occupational segregations; paren- 
tal leave; the devaluation of women’s 
concerns by narrow economic analysis; 
management styles of men and women; 
and discrimination against women by 
social protection systems. 

The chapters in Part V, “The role of 
law: Where have we gotten?,” examine 
affirmative action in employment, equal 
pay and treatment in the European Union, 
and sexual harassment in employment. 

The chapter on affirmative action 
analyzes how different courts, faced with 
similar cases, have reached different con- 
clusions, demonstrating the need for 
more rigorous reasoning by lower juris- 
dictions and new international standards 
to help courts reach more consistent 
decisions. 

The following chapter discusses how 
European law has promoted legal equal- 
ity between men and women through- 
out the European Union. Because of 
their supranational character, European 
legislation and case law must be applied 
throughout the EU. This has resulted in 
the revision of domestic law in all mem- 
ber states. The chapter presents a se- 
lection of case law, which focuses on 
equal pay and treatment of work. 

The concluding chapter evaluates 
advances in law concerning sexual ha- 
rassment, focusing on court decisions 
since 1990 in selected countries. 


—Katie Kirkland 


formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Revitalizing movement 


Rekindling the Movement: Labor’s 
Quest for Relevance in the 21st Cen- 
tury, Edited by Lowell Turner, Harry 
C. Katz and Richard W. Hurd. Ithaca, 
NY, and London, ILR Press, 2002, 402 
pp., $19.95/paperback. 


Unions and Legitimacy. By Gary 
Chaison and Barbara Bigelow. Ithaca, 
NY, and London, Cornell University 
Press, 2002, 133 pp., $29.25/hard- 
cover. 


No serious observer doubts the chal- 
lenges in terms of power and influence 
that the union movement has increas- 
ingly faced since the mid 21st century. 
Happily, two recent books put forward 
an array of ideas to revitalize the move- 
ment and reverse the decline. The books 
interrelate and complement each other 
in so many respects that it seems useful 
to discuss them in the same review. 
Rekindling the Movement brings to- 
gether essays by 19 persons noted for 
their expertise in labor relations, either 
through their experience as practitioners 
or as observers from academia. Authors 
Lowell Turner, Richard W. Hurd, and Paul 
Johnston posit the need for transforma- 
tion of the union movement into a kind 
of social unionism, building upon issues 


_ arising out of broader movements in the 


society such as civil rights, women’s 
rights, immigration, and environmental 
activism. While the first two authors 
emphasize the need to muster support 
for improving the overall legal climate 
for unions, Johnston’s approach sees a 
strong role for local labor-community- 
based policy development, to attack 
labor’s dilemma from the ground up. 

In two separate essays, Charles 
Heckscher and Dorothy Sue Cobble ad- 
vocate flexibility in the union movement 
to accommodate the demands, respec- 
tively, of a mobile workforce and the oc- 
cupational orientation of workers whose 
ties to a single employer are a thing of 
the past. 


A group of essays focuses on orga- 
nizing strategies and case studies. (It is 
this section that provides one of the 
clearest links to the Chaison-Bigelow 
book, of which more below.) Ruth Milk- 
man and Kent Wong describe organiz- 
ing efforts involving mostly immigrant 
workers in California. Their case studies 
address garment workers, drywall work- 
ers, janitors and truckers. They noted 
that successful strategies, especially 
where subcontracting was involved, 
sometimes included avoidance of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (NLRB) pro- 
cesses, but that an organizing victory 
does not always mean smooth sailing in 
the ensuring bargaining relationship. 
Milkman and Wong argue that where 
immigrants make up a large proportion 
of the workforce, the institutional life of 
unions must be reshaped “so that immi- 
grants are at the vital center.” 

Several essays describe structural 
changes and changes in emphasis of the 
Nation’s largest union body, the AFL- 
clo and some of its constituent unions. 
That the AFL-CIO needed to adapt to 
today’s challenges is illustrated by this 
1972 quotation from George Meany, cited 
by author Amy Foerster: 


“Why should we worry about or- 
ganizing groups of people who do 
not want to be organized? If they 
prefer to have others speak for 
them and make the decisions which 
affect their lives, without effective 
participation on their part, that is 
their right...I used to worry about 
the size of membership. But quite 
a few years ago I just stopped 
worrying about it, because to me 
it doesn’t make any difference.” 


Jill Kriesky of the AFL-CIO describes in 
some detail the increased emphasis on 
and influence of central labor councils 
(CLCs) and their Union Cities programs. 
She sees an obstacle to their success in 
the lack of support by international 
unions for mandatory affiliation with 
CLCs. Amy Foerster describes the hopes 


leading to creation of the AFL-CIO’s Or- 
ganizing Institute and some obstacles 
to its success, including tensions with 
international unions over where the 
power and responsibility to organize 
should be located. Bill Fletcher and Ri- 
chard Hurd examine the varying “experi- 
ences of local unions attempting to 
operationalize the organizing priority.” 
Success requires sufficient resources, 
attention to political demands within the 
union, and cultural change. 

In a section addressing new strate- 
gic and institutional orientation, Kate 
Bronfenbrenner and Tom Juravich re- 
view in some detail the evolution of stra- 
tegic and coordinated bargaining by the 
United Steelworkers of America (USWA). 
Their chapter discusses, among others, 
Phelps-Dodge, Ravenswood, Bayou 
Steel, and Bridgestone/Firestone — a 
litany of important fights for that union’s 
members. (The United Rubber Workers 
merged with USWA in the midst of the 
Bridgestone/Firestone campaign.) Gary 
Chaison discusses union mergers over 
the 1995—99 period, and concludes that 
mergers strengthen and stabilize unions 
but do not address general economic and 
political problems. They cannot substi- 
tute for organizing, bargaining, and po- 
litical action. 

Eric Parker and Joel Rogers outline 
the success of workers and unions in 
Wisconsin and elsewhere in affecting 
the “process of industrial restructuring 
itself...assert[ing] more control of the 
terms of trade in firm and regional labor 
markets, and...interven[ing] on the de- 
mand side of the skill equation.” These 
efforts, such as the Wisconsin Regional 
Training Partnership, have “gain[ed] la- 
bor critical leverage in the real economy 
where it counts the most.” 

The last two essays, by James Shoch 
and Lance Compa respectively, address 
labor’s evolving viewpoint on interna- 
tional issues such as globalization and 
trade, and worker rights in other coun- 
tries, and note the mixed successes the 
union movement has had in advancing 
its positions. 
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Space limitations unfortunately dic- 
tated only brief treatment of each essay 
in this book. It should be clear, however, 
that scholars and activists have been 
giving significant and useful attention 
to how to revive the labor movement. 
(In a short afterword, editor Katz reviews 
generally the positions of various au- 
thors, and points out in some cases 
where he disagrees.) A recurring theme 
is the need to involve rank-and-file work- 
ers and to dedicate sufficient resources 
to the tasks ahead. Another point made 
by several authors is the deliberate de- 
cision by some unions to avoid recourse 
to the NLRB to assert their rights and 
interests. This issue has significance for 
those observers who view as essential a 
change in the legal climate for organiz- 
ing and collective bargaining. There is a 
yawning chasm between present reality 
and the values shared by all the authors 
(including this one): a belief in the legiti- 
macy of unions, collective bargaining, 
and the notion of worker voice. The pub- 
lic policy implications of this gap are 
grave. 

In their book Unions and Legitimacy, 
Professors Gary Chaison and Barbara 
Bigelow present a fresh and lucid dis- 
cussion of legitimacy as it applies to la- 
bor unions and their role in society. The 
book complements the volume dis- 
cussed above in many respects, includ- 
ing the clear connection between unions’ 
loss of legitimacy and their declining in- 


fluence. The authors describe the sev- 
eral ways legitimacy can be achieved, 
including conformity to certification pro- 
cedures under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, employer respect for the union 
as representative of employees, and pub- 
lic approval of unions and their func- 
tions. The authors also define the terms 
pragmatic legitimacy—basically the ef- 
fectiveness of unions in performing their 
role as workplace representative—and 
moral legitimacy, which can be conferred 
by persons outside the membership 
structure when unions appear to be act- 
ing for socially valued objectives. 

Chaison and Bigelow review case 
studies from varied situations involving 
unions in organizing, strikes, and efforts 
to influence public policy debates. Their 
chapter on pragmatic legitimacy de- 
scribes three case studies: United Par- 
cel Service (UPS) and The Teamsters 
Union, the organizing campaign by the 
Harvard Union of Clerical and Technical 
Workers, and the AFL—ClOs efforts to re- 
invigorate the union movement through 
associate memberships and programs of 
group benefits. The succeeding chap- 
ter addresses the campaign against the 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) and legislative activities by the 
Massachusetts Nurses Association to 
advance patient care. 

The authors note that unions can at- 
tain legitimacy even though their efforts 
in a particular situation fail (for example, 
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the anti-NAFTA effort). They also make 
the point that successful pragmatic ef- 
forts often have a moral dimension as 
well. UPS workers found sympathy and 
support among part-time workers out- 
side the industry. The union represent- 
ing clerical and technical workers at 
Harvard took account of the needs of a 
mostly-female workforce and the special 
circumstances of working at a highly 
prestigious institution. The nurses’ is- 
sues of improved patient care resonated 
broadly among the public. 

The authors conclude: 


“The survival of unions depends 
on their supporters and officers 
understanding how legitimacy is 
conferred by constituencies ... 
What we have done is to propose 
a new way of thinking about 
unions—a way that unions neglect 
at their own peril. We will consider 
our efforts successful if the con- 
cepts find their way into research 
on unions as well as other organi- 
zations, are widely considered in 
unions’ strategic decisionmaking, 
and spur a debate about the 
unions’ value and mission among 
union supporters and critics.” 


—Joy K. Reynolds 


Formerly with the 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are 
computed each year, revisions may affect 
seasonally adjusted data for several preced- 
ing years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the March 2003 issue of the 
Review. Seasonally adjusted establishment 
survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 
16-17 were revised in the July 2002 Review 
and reflect the experience through March 
2002. A brief explanation of the seasonal ad- 
justment methodology appears in “Notes 
on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items cpl. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 


hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpl Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/Ipe/ 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-to- 
population ratio, and unemployment rates 
for major demographic groups based on the 
Current Population (“household”) Survey 
are presented, while measures of employ- 
ment and average weekly hours by major 
industry sector are given using nonfarm pay- 
roll data. The Employment Cost Index 
(compensation), by major sector and by bar- 
gaining status, is chosen from a variety of 
BLS compensation and wage measures be- 
cause it provides a comprehensive measure 
of employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and 
industries. 
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Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 


“nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 


consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and overall 
export and import price indexes are given. 
Measures of productivity (output per hour 
of all persons) are provided for major sec- 
tors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise 
and (2) those who were temporarily ab- 
sent from their regular jobs because of ill- 
ness, vacation, industrial dispute, or simi- 
lar reasons. A person working at more than 
one job is counted only in the job at which 
he or she worked the greatest number of 
hours. 


Unemployed persons are those who 
did not work during the survey week, but 
were available for work except for tempo- 
rary illness and had looked for jobs within 
the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not 
look for work because they were on layoff 
are also counted among the unemployed. 
The unemployment rate represents the 
number unemployed as a percent of the ci- 
vilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio 


is employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to correct 
for estimating errors during the intercensal 
years. These adjustments affect the compara- 
bility of historical data. A description of these 
adjustments and their effect on the various data 
series appears in the Explanatory Notes of 
Employment and Earnings. 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment 
program to seasonally adjust national labor 
force data. This program replaced the X-11 
ARIMA program which had been used since 
January 1980. See “Revision of Seasonally 
Adjusted Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the 
February 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings for a discussion of the introduc- 
tion of the use of X-12 ARIMA for seasonal 
adjustment of the labor force data and the 
effects that it had on the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian pay- 
roll are outside the scope of the survey 
because they are excluded from establish- 
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ment records. This largely accounts for the 
difference in employment figures between the 
household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a factory 
or store) at a single location and is engaged in 
one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick pay) 
for any part of the payroll period including the 
12th day of the month. Persons holding more 
than one job (about 5 percent of all persons in 
the labor force) are counted in each establish- 
ment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 1 1-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction work- 
ers in construction; and nonsupervisory work- 
ers in the following industries: transportation 
and public utilities; wholesale and retail trade; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. 
These groups account for about four-fifths of 
the total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or 
nonsupervisory workers receive during the 
survey period, including premium pay for 
overtime or late-shift work but excluding 
irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly hours 
of production or nonsupervisory workers for 
which pay was received, and are different from 
standard or scheduled hours. Overtime hours 
represent the portion of average weekly hours 
which was in excess of regular hours and for 
which overtime premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 

measuring the dispersion of economic gains or 
losses and are also economic indicators. 
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Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest adjust- 
ment, which incorporated March 2001 bench- 
marks, was made with the release of May 2002 
data, published in the July issue of the Review. 
Coincident with the benchmark adjustment, 
historical seasonally adjusted data were revised 
to reflect updated seasonal factors. Unadjusted 
data from April 2000 forward and seasonally 
adjusted data from January 1997 forward were 
revised with the release of the May 2002 data. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2002 data, the 
first estimates for the transportation and pub- 
lic utilities; retail trade; and finance, insurance, 
and real estate industries were published from 
anew probability-based sample design. These 
industries are the third group to convert to a 
probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan of a sample redesign project. 
The completion of the phase-in for the rede- 
sign, in June 2003 for the services industry, 
will coincide with the conversion of national 
establishment survey series from industry 
coding based on the 1987 Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) system to the North Ameri- 
can Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
For additional information, see the the June 
2002 issue of Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2002 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Census, 
controls for the effect of varying survey inter- 
vals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week ef- 
fect), thereby providing improved measure- 
ment of over-the-month changes and underly- 
ing economic trends. Revisions of data, usually 
for the most recent 5-year period, are made 
once a year coincident with the benchmark re- 
visions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on incom- 
plete returns and are published as preliminary 
in the tables (12—17 in the Review). When all 
returns have been received, the estimates are 
revised and published as “final” (prior to any 
benchmark revisions) in the third month of 
their appearance. Thus, December data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. For the same rea- 
sons, quarterly establishment data (table 1) are 
preliminary for the first 2 months of publica- 
tion and final in the third month. Thus, fourth- 
quarter data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on es- 
tablishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Current Employment Statistics: (202) 691-6555. 


2003 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from 
the Local Area Unemployment Statistics (LAUS) 
program, which is conducted in cooperation with 
State employment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment for States and 
sub-State areas are a key indicator of local eco- 
nomic conditions, and form the basis for deter- 
mining the eligibility of an area for benefits 
under Federal economic assistance programs 
such as the Job Training Partnership Act. Sea- 
sonally adjusted unemployment rates are pre- 
sented in table 10. Insofar as possible, the con- 
cepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA in 
this section are derived from the quarterly tax 
reports submitted to State employment secu- 
rity agencies by private and State and local 
government employers subject to State unem- 
ployment insurance (ur) laws and from Fed- 
eral, agencies subject to the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (ucre) 
program. Each quarter, State agencies edit and 
process the data and send the information to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages data, 
also referred as ES-202 data, are the most 
complete enumeration of employment and 
wage information by industry at the na- 
tional, State, metropolitan area, and county 
levels. They have broad economic signifi- 
cance in evaluating labor market trends and 
major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data _ 


represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 


vals, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 


workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm dur- 
ing the period are counted by each ur-subject 
employer if they meet the employment defini- 
tion noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages during 
the entire applicable pay period because of 
work stoppages, temporary layoffs, illness, 
or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (ucFe) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 
cally at a single physical location and engaged 
in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 
if separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 
porting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ul report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 


data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ul report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single location 
at which a department, agency, or other gov- 
ernment body has civilian employees. Fed- 
eral agencies follow slightly different crite- 
ria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a State, 
the secondary installations may be combined 
and reported with the major installation. Last, 
if a Federal agency has fewer than five em- 
ployees in a State, the agency headquarters 
office (regional office, district office) serving 
each State may consolidate the employment 
and wages data for that State with the data 
reported to the State in which the headquarters 
is located. As a result of these reporting rules, 
the number of reporting units is always larger 
than the number of employers (or government 
agencies) but smaller than the number of actual 
establishments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 employ- 
ees or more. The size category is determined 
by the establishment’s March employment 
level. It is important to note that each estab- 
lishment ofa multi-establishment firm is tabu- 
lated separately into the appropriate size cat- 
egory. The total employment level of the re- 
porting multi-establishment firm is not used in 
the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, re- 
gardless of when the services were performed. A 
few State laws, however, specify that wages be 
reported for, or based on the period during which 
services are performed rather than the period dur- 
ing which compensation is paid. Under most State 
laws or regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodging, tips 
and other gratuities, and, in some States, em- 
ployer contributions to certain deferred com- 
pensation plans such as 401(k) plans. 


Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (oasp1), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same purposes, 
however, as well as money withheld for in- 
come taxes, union dues, and so forth, are re- 
ported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, pub- 
lications presenting data from the Covered Em- 
ployment and Wages (CEW) program have switched 
to the 2002 version of the North American Indus- 
try Classificatiion System (NAICS) as the basis 
for the assignment and tabulation of economic 
data by industry. NAICS is the product of a 
cooperative effort on the part of the statistical 
agencies of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Due to difference in NAICS and Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) structures, 
industry data for 2001 is not comparable to 
the sic-based data for earlier years. 
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Effective January 2001, the CEW program 
began assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEW data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification ofall establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. Asa result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact 


the Division of Administrative Statistics 
and Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business estab- 
lishments, State and local governments, 
labor unions, collective bargaining agree- 
ments on file with the Bureau, and sec- 
ondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on ben- 
efit costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. The 
total compensation costs and wages and 
salaries series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the 
civilian nonfarm economy, which consists 
of private industry and State and local 
government workers combined. Federal 
workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probabil- 
ity sample consists of about 4,400 pri- 
vate nonfarm establishments providing 
about 23,000 occupational observations 
and 1,000 State and local government es- 
tablishments providing 6,000 occupational 
observations selected to represent total 
employment in each sector. On average, 
each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well- 
specified occupations. Data are collected 
each quarter for the pay period including 
the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Cen- 
sus of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
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ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employ- 
ment weights are from the 1970 Census of 
Population.) These fixed weights, also 
used to derive all of the industry and oc- 
cupation series indexes, ensure that 
changes in these indexes reflect only 
changes in compensation, not employment 
shifts among industries or occupations 
with different levels of wages and com- 
pensation. For the bargaining status, re- 
gion, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan 
area series, however, employment data by 
industry and occupation are not available 
from the census. Instead, the 1980 em- 
ployment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the 
aggregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earn- 
ings before payroll deductions, including 
production bonuses, incentive earnings, 
commissions, and cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and 
tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes 
in wages and salaries in the private non- 
farm economy was published beginning in 
1975. Changes in total compensation 
cost—wages and salaries and benefits 
combined—were published beginning in 
1980. The series of changes in wages and 
salaries and for total compensation in the 
State and local government sector and in 
the civilian nonfarm economy (excluding 
Federal employees) were published begin- 
ning in 1981. Historical indexes (June 
1981=100) are available on the Internet: 
http://www. bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends: 
(202) 691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, wellness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 


. benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 


provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
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volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 31. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workersinvolved: Thenumber of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices 
paid by urban consumers for a fixed mar- 
ket basket of goods and services. The CPI 
is calculated monthly for two population 
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groups, one consisting only of urban 
households whose primary source of in- 
come is derived from the employment of 
wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. 
The wage earner index (CPI-W) is a continu- 
ation of the historic index that was intro- 
duced well over a half-century ago for use 
in wage negotiations. As new uses were 
developed for the CPI in recent years, the 
need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying 
habits of about 87 percent of the noninsti- 
tutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent 
represented in the CPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI- 
U covers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short- 
term workers, the unemployed, retirees, 
and others not in the labor force. 

The cPI is based on prices of food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transporta- 
tion fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and 
other goods and services that people buy 
for day-to-day living. The quantity and 
quality of these items are kept essentially 
unchanged between major revisions so that 
only price changes will be measured. All 
taxes directly associated with the pur- 
chase and use of items are included in the 
index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 
retail establishments and 5,800 housing 
units in 87 urban areas across the country 
are used to develop the “U.S. city aver- 
age.” Separate estimates for 14 major ur- 
ban centers are presented in table 33. The 
areas listed are as indicated in footnote | 
to the table. The area indexes measure only 
the average change in prices for each area 
since the base period, and do not indicate 
differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cpI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. J 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by do- 
mestic producers of commodities in all 
stages of processing. The sample used for 
calculating these indexes currently con- 
tains about 3,200 commodities and about 
80,000 quotations per month, selected to 
represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufactur- 
ing; agriculture, forestry, and fishing; min- 
ing; and gas and electricity and public utili- 
ties sectors. The stage-of-processing 
structure of PPI organizes products by 
class of buyer and degree of fabrication 
(that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. 
Prices generally are reported for the Tues- 
day of the week containing the 13th day 
of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of- 
product groupings, and a number of special 
composite groups. All Producer Price Index 
data are subject to revision 4 months after 
original publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 
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International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program pro- 
duces monthly and quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary 
goods and services traded between the 
United States and the rest of the world. 
The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by 
U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not re- 
quire the organizations to be U.S. owned 
nor the individuals to have U.S. citizen- 
ship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods pur- 
chased from other countries by U.S. resi- 
dents. 

The product universe for both the im- 
port and export indexes includes raw ma- 
terials, agricultural products, semifinished 
manufactures, and finished manufactures, 
including both capital and consumer 
goods. Price data for these items are col- 
lected primarily by mail questionnaire. In 
nearly all cases, the data are collected di- 
rectly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained 
from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gath- 
ered refer to prices at the U.S. border for 
exports and at either the foreign border or 
the U.S. border for imports. For nearly all 
products, the prices refer to transactions 
completed during the first week of the 
month. Survey respondents are asked to 
indicate all discounts, allowances, and re- 
bates applicable to the reported prices, so 
that the price used in the calculation of 
the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are 
also published for detailed product 
categories of exports and imports. These 
categories are defined according to the five- 
digit level of detail for the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis End-use Classification, 
the three-digit level for the Standard 
Industrial Classification (SITC), and the 
four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
The trade weights currently used to com- 
pute both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 


. productivity) is the quantity of goods and 


services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy mate- 
rials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production ofa 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 
education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital input with weights 
which represent each component’s share 
of total cost. Combined units of labor, 
capital, energy, materials, and purchased 
business services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s share 
of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on 
changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year 
(the Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (Gpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43-46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
technology; shifts in the composition of 
the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691- 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels of 
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the Standard Industrial Classification system. 
In addition to labor productivity, the industry 
data also include annual measures of 
compensation and unit labor costs for three- 
digit industries and measures of multifactor 
productivity for three-digit manufacturing 
industries and railroad transportation. The 
industry measures differ in methodology and 
data sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of the 
National Income and Product Accounts 
framework used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours of 
all employees (production workers and nonpro- 
duction workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid fam- 
ily workers), or the number of employees, de- 
pending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor com- 
pensation costs per unit of output produced, 
and are derived by dividing an index of labor 
compensation by an index of output. Labor 
compensation includes payroll as well as 
supplemental payments, including both legally 
required expenditures and payments for vol- 
untary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in pro- 
ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the capi- 
tal stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased materi- 
als, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census, with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 


industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


international 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
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prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 


not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
_ made to include full-tine students looking for 
_ full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 


in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
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hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
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added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 


Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses 
are cases that involve days away from work, 
or days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
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work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or on- 
set of illness or any days on which the 
employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to car- 
cinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 


With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
, cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 


sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from a crash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 


day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that is available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 
Labor force participation rate.......cscscseeeesseaeeeenseeessnseeeeessseaens 
Employment-population ratio.. 


16 to 24 years... 
25 years and over. 


16 to 24 years... 
25 YOAMS AN OVE. ...ssseccsssessersrsersersessneseencacsssasssnssscssnsesssssssseens 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 


Private sector... 
Goods-producing.. 
Manufacturing... 
Service-ProduCing.........sssesescceenerseere 4 


Average hours: 
PHVELO SOCOM sccessreccesecroversessesscvutvacessrenecssesayacurevs¥intevaaseissbyicce 
Manufacturing ; 
OVent Ore tomnersteccssterssonetennsrustvs pecserthanespseensese sacs csenens 


Employment Cost Index* 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 
Private INGUSIFY WOMKCNSsaccssrsccasccavdncadssesecossecserssccscesecssocssausueses 


Goods-producing®.. 


Service-producing®.. es 
State and local government workers 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


66.8 
63.7 
4.7 
4.8 
11.4 
3.6 
4.7 
9.6 
3.7 


131,922 
110,989 
24,944 
17,695 
106,978 


34.2 
40.7 
3.9 


66.6 
62.7 
5.8 
5.9 
12.8 
47 
5.6 
iret 
4.6 


130,791 
109,531 
23,836 
16,724 
106,955 


34.2 
40.9 
44 


66.9 
64.3 
3.9 
4.0 
9.6 
2.9 
3.9 
8.5 
3.0 


132,185 
111,551 
25,626 
18,400 
106,559 


34.3 
41.1 
4.4 


NNO NN 


67.2 
64,3 
4.2 
4.2 
10.5 
3.1 
41 
8.6 
3.3 


132,433 
111,687 
25,493 
18,196 
106,941 


34.2 
41.0 
44 


66.8 
63.8 
4.4 
4.5 
11.2 
3.4 
4.3 
9.2 
3.4 


132,193 
111,332 
25,136 
17,872 
107,057 


34.2 
40.8 
3.9 


11 


66.7 
63.5 
4.8 
4.9 
11.4 
3.7 
4.8 
10.1 
3.8 


131,943 
110,939 
24,786 
17,538 
107,157 


34.1 
40.7 
3.9 


2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


° Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producinag industries include all other private sector industries. 
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66.8 
63.0 
5.6 
5.7 
127; 
4.4 
5.5 
10.7 
4.4 


131,130 
110,035 
24,375 
17,174 
106,755 


34.1 
40.5 
3.8 


Do © 


66.6 
62.8 
5.6 
5.7 
12.9 
4.5 
5.5 
11.0 
44 


130,759 
109,594 
24,049 
16,883 
106,711 


34.2 
40.8 
4.0 


Ww 


66.7 
62.8 
5.9 
6.0 
12.8 
4.8 
5.7 
11.2 
4.8 


130,706 
109,505 
23,879 
16,776 
106,827 


34.2 
41.0 
4.2 


1.0 


66.6 
62.8 
5.8 
5.9 
13.1 
4.7 
5.6 
10.9 
4.6 


130,844 
109,574 
23,787 
16,691 
107,057 


34.1 
40.8 
44 


DDD Do 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 2001 2002 mika ou ae 
IV ! i} il IV I Il Hl IV 
1,2 she Ss = 
Compensation data ” 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm sacectccss se stcoces oxcsesssaeescostscteeesucotaceseccceasioenees 41 = 0.7 1.3 0.9 1.2 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 
Private nontarin:..c.c.tecsttexcucmeaverscorccstsonscsvte teacec scat 4.2 - Ff 1.4 1.0 9 8 11 141 6 4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: = 
Civilian nonfarm xc tesec.-c -ceesc cose exen epost ivcnsncacereaeeccess 4) 3:7 - 6 11 9 1.0 T 9 8 Tf 4 
PPVIVEUS MONMANIN sca. nactastsscetnacsecscstects<acvessssccertatecerscdseaces! 3.8 - 6 it 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 4 3 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.4 the J 1.3 1.0 2 -9 Ti 5 6 -.2 
Producer Price Index: 

FIMISNOC[QOOGS i crencctescrcsctesuceaterssvavctecere te ceeceeets estecessesesers iss -1.8 =1.2 4 9 8 -.3 3.2 1.1 ne # -.5 
Finished CONSUMEL GOOGG..............s.ceceseeecesesecesseceeececceees -2.4 -1.6 A 1.2 1.0 -.3 4.3 iS) 4 0 -.3 
Gapitalioquipmenters. ....str.c.s-s:..0csereasceeec-<c-aceata eee -24 1.0 -.4 11 -1 7.1 -1 at 2.9 -3 -7 -5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -.2 -1.2 -.3 3 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 11 1.1 -3 

CruGematonials’taccceresccssesisccsesrevensataitortten i ttswccvccete nce rtcce -8.8 -10.6 9.4 -3.5 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 1.9 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
BUSINCSSISOCIONscuscececesasscretnonctaceses-coascecesscseter-ceseseraantiitte cone ei! - rae | 1.5 -.2 1.8 7.6 8.3 1.8 5.4 = 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of all employees. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2002 
ll lll IV 
1 
Average hourly compensation: 
All perSONs, DUSINESS SECHOF..........cscsccsssesseersnrssencsssarsenscessnensnsend 1.4 3.0 4.2 5.3 = 1.5 1.4 2.4 3.5 = 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECLOF..........scceeeseeeeeeeeeteeeeneteneens | 1.5 2.9 3.9 4.9 - 1.4 1.4 2.3 3.3 - 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian TOT (ariTi ge ERE Memes Fat cnt Fake Aether | 8 1.0 9 9 6 41 3.9 4.0 3:7, 3.4 
Private nonfarm.. a 8 11 1.1 6 4 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.2 
UDinTON seer cece carrera oe cu cetuaene sees as owenceeavercecesseccestearanccspuetn 4 1.4 11 1.0 12 9 4.2 47 45 4.7 4.2 
INOMUN OTs sees cccneeetese otc ae ste ctanese havens  tsvecccst ce eecneseccesccanncsneecad df 11 11 5 4 41 3.8 3.9 3.5 3.2 
State and local QOVErNMENES.........csscecceseesesseeseeseteseseesseneereneenees 6 6 4 2.2 9 4.2 3.9 3.6 3.8 41 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? BR ee oer Sassy esas aneac nase ecedcenecsvecetueicemaunecnccntsoreraea 7 9 8 7 4 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.2 29 
Private nonfarm.. 8 9 3 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.2 PAH 
Union:..2<225-- 6 alf 8 
NORUnOMircerccneeseatcscanconere if 0 3 
State and local governments 6 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 


ak oe ht an 2001 | 2002 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | 
| al! aa It alerts 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ St eee ara 215,092 | 217,570 | 216,506 | 216,663 | 216,823 | 217,006 | 217,198 | 217,407 | 217,630 218,107 | 218,340 | 218,548 | 218,741 
Civilian labor force..........0+4 143,734 | 144,863 | 143,826 | 144,510 | 144,367 | 144,763 | 144,911 | 144,852 | 144,786 145,634 | 145,393 | 145,180 | 145,150 
Participation rate......... 66.8 66.6 66.4 66.7 66.6 66.7 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.8 66.6 66.4 66.4 
Employed......ssccsessesereeeee 136,933 | 136,485 | 135,791 | 136,450 | 136,143 | 136,196 | 136,487 | 136,383 | 136,343 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.7 62.7 62.7 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.7 62.6 63.0 62.7 62.5 62.4 
Unemployed........:.see 6,801 8,378 8,035 8,060 8,224 8,567 8,424 8,469 8,443 8,321 8,405 8,637 8,711 
Unemployment rate.... 4.7 5.8 5.6 5.6 nif 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 
Not in the labor force........ 71,359 72,707 72,679 72,153 72,456 72,243 72,287 72,556 72,844 72,473 72,947 73,369 73,591 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Fe 95,181 | 96,439] 95,875] 95,929] 95,999} 96,116 | 96,205| 96,375 | 96,468 96,732 | 96,860 | 97,022} 97,139 
Civilian labor force.. -| 72,816 73,630 73,111 73,269 73,307 73,525 73,766 73,689 73,670 74,108 73,883 73,770 73,744 
Participation rate......... 76.5 76.3 76.3 76.4 76.4 76.5 76.7 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.0 75.9 
EMDIOVEd, caccccseettescscsans 69,776 | 69,734] 69,351} 69,591 | 69,517] 69,627| 69,918] 69,739] 69,792 70,213 | 69,921 | 69,617} 69,600 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 73.3 72.3 72.3 W205 72.4 72.4 72.7 72.4 72.3 72.6 72.2 71.8 71.6 
Unemployed... 3,040 3,896 3,760 3,678 3,789 3,898 3,848 3,950 3,879 3,895 3,962 4,153 4,145 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 5.3 5.1 5.0 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.4 5.3 §.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 
Not in the labor force......., 22,365 | 22,809] 22,765} 22,660] 22,692 | 22,591 | 22,489 22,686 | 22,797 22,623 | 22,977 | 23,252 | 23,394 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
DODUIAUGIiveserte eas! 103,983 | 105,136 | 104,553 | 104,668 | 104,752 | 104,871 | 104,977 | 105,089 | 105,190 105,421 | 105,509 | 105,594 | 105,678 
Civilian labor force.. 63,016 | 63,648 | 63,093} 63,603] 63,314/| 63,616 | 63,551 | 63,556 63,534 63,858 | 63,975 | 63,921 | 64,036 
Participation rate......... 60.6 60.5 60.3 60.8 60.4 60.7 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.6 
Employed eras ccccccssteccces 60,417 | 60,420} 60,058 | 60,441 | 60,161 | 60,237 | 60,262; 60,320 | 60,262 60,675 | 60,668 | 60,697 60,676 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 58.1 57.5 57.4 57.7 57.4 57.4 57.4 57.4 57.3 57.6 STS §7.5 57.4 
Unemployed... 2,599 3,228 3,035 3,163 3,153 3,379 3,289 3,236 3,272 3,184 3,308 3,224 3,360 
Unemployment rate.... 41 5.1 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.3 52 51 5.1 5.0 §.2 5.0 §.2 
Not in the labor force....... | 40,967 | 41,488} 41,459) 41,065 41,438 | 41,255 41,426 41,533 41,656 41,563 | 41,533 41,673 41,642 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! ee eee 15,929 | 15,994} 16,078] 16,065| 16,073} 16,019] 16,017| 15,943] 15,972 15,954 | 15,971 15,933 | 15,925 
Civilian labor force.. 7,902 7,585 7,623 7,637 7,746 7,622 7,594 7,607 7,581 7,667 7,535 7,489 7,369 
Participation rate. ; 49.6 47.4 47.4 47.5 48.2 47.6 47.4 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.2 47.0 46.3 
EMDPIOV@O cesrccccssccsntvesaee 6,740 6,332 6,382 6,418 6,464 6,331 6,307 6,324 6,289 6,425 6,400 6,228 6,164 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 42.3 39.6 39.7 40.0 40.2 39.5 39.4 39.7 39.4 40.3 40.1 39.1 38.7 
Unemployed... 1,162 1,253 1,241 1,219 1,282 1,290 1,287 1,283 1,292 1,243 1,135 1,261 1,206 
Unemployment rate.... 14.7 16.5 16.3 16.0 16.6 16.9 17.0 16.9 17.0 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 
Not in the labor force....... 8,027 8,409 8,455 8,428 8,327 8,397 8,422 8,337 8,391 8,287 8,436 8,444 8,555 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ee ee 178,111 | 179,783 | 179,079 | 179,178 | 179,279 | 179,398 | 179,524 | 179,665 | 179,816 180,146 | 180,306 | 180,450 | 180,580 
Civilian labor ACO scssorsavaceed 119,399 | 120,150 | 119,474 | 120,020 | 119,863 | 120,059 | 120,197 | 120,152 | 120,272 120,502 | 120,479 | 120,345 | 120,093 
Participation rate......... 67.0 66.8 66.7 67.0 66.9 66.9 67.0 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.7 66.5 
ES GY Gd rctureessienxaccesroce 114,430 | 114,013 | 113,459 | 114,092 | 113,871 | 113,834 | 114,003 | 113,951 | 114,008 114,373 | 114,294 | 114,128 | 113,910 
Employment-pop- i 
ulation ratio®............. 64.2 63.4 63.4 63.7 63.5 63.5 63.5 63.4 63.4 63.5 63.4 63.2 63.1 
Unemployed... 4,969 6,137 6,015 5,928 5,992 6,225 6,195 6,201 6,264 6,129 6,184 6,218 6,184 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.2 5.2 §.2 5.2 §.1 5.1 ; 5.2 ; 5.1 
Not in the labor force....... 58,713 | 59,633 | 59,605 | 59,157| 59,416] 59,339! 59,327| 59,513| 59,545 59,644 | 59,828) 60,104] 60,487 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ bbe Te ng Nore RR 25,138 | 25,578 | 25,383 | 25,414 | 25,444| 25,478] 25,514] 25,552] 25,591 25,675 | 25,717 | 25,751 | 25,784 
Civilian labor force Faseeeeeror! 16,421 16,565 | 16,463 16,473] 16,454| 16,638| 16,610| 16,570| 16,390 16,789 | 16,682 | 16,540] 16,706 
Enployedacinacmenl” 18008| 1A6t2| -14ped| 1aere|: Samus) nee) cata me ee eal earl ee eee 
baie ein ; ; 14,843 | 14,928] 14,816] 14,763 15,148 | 15,027 | 14,754] 14,827 
ulation ratio®............ §9.7 58.1 58.5 58.5 58.0 58.3 58.5 58.0 §7.7 59.0 58.4 57.3 
Unemployed... 1,416 1,693 1,614 1,597 1,708 1,795 1,682 1,754 1,627 1 656 ' 
Unemploymentrate.... 8.6 | 10.2 9.8 97} 104] 108] 10.1 10.6 9.9 "9.9 
Not in the labor force....... {8,717 9,013 8,921 8,940 8,990 8,840 8,903 8,982 9,201 9 034 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


LS 


Employment etatue Annual average 2002 , 2003 
2001 2002 Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. 
+ 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
pooulation’ oo... 24,942 | 25,963 25,493] 25,574) 25,655| 25,739] 25,827) 25,917| 26,008) 26,096| 26,184] 26,272| 26,355| 26,436| 26,994 
Civilian labor force. -| 17,328 | 17,943) 17,667] 17,773| 17,697] 17,913| 17,843] 17,891] 18,045] 18030] 18,103] 18,049] 18169] 18,134| 18,614 
Participation rate......... 69.5 69.1 69.3 69.5 69.0 69.6 69.1 69.0 69.4 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.9 68.6 69.0 
Employedinnceenstercsecs 16,190 | 16,590 | 16,300] 16,522| 16,405| 16,498] 16,581) 16,573| 16,685] 16,664} 16,739! 16,637| 16,755] 16,708/| 17,155 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”. 64.9 63.9 63.9 64.6 63.9 64.1 64.2 63.9 64.2 63.9 63.9 63.3 63.6 63.2 63.5 
Unemployed.........::0:00+ 1,138 1,353 1,368 1,251 1,292 1,415 1,261 1,318 1,360 1,366 1,363 1,412 1,414 1,425 1,459 
Unemployment rate.... 6.6 75 Vell 7.0 TAS 7.9 7.1 7.4 7.5 7.6 7.5 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 
Not in the labor force.......... 7,614 8,020 7,826 7,801 7,959 7,827 7,984 8,026 7,963 8,066 8,082 8,223 8,186 8,303 8,380 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 


. Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. 


NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 
to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 
identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity 
as well as by race. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


; Annual average 2002 2003 
Selected categories + 
2001 2002 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
- = — | —— + + +- r 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,933 | 136,485 | 135,791 | 136,450 | 136,143 | 136,196 | 136,487 | 136,383 | 136,343 | 136,757 | 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 
Meiiictrtrcestasvorertetvacesevvssvecscce 73,196 | 72,903 72,562 72,821 72,719 72,780 73,093 72,893 72,931 73,023 73,402 73,151 72,773 72,690 72,994 
WOMB ince ctr scectevortgvsecersccnnen 63,737 63,582 63,229 63,629 63,423 63,416 63,394 63,490 63,412 63,734 | 63,910 63,837 63,769 63,749 64,542 
Married men, spouse 
DE OSONN.cesesercecereseeerancesneds asa 44,007 44,116 43,804 44,210 44,190 44,021 44,306 44,037 44,150 44,235 44,129 44,245 44,093 44,005 44,401 
Married women, spouse 
PFOSOMNtiee Seite a eesescveens 34,153 34,153 | 33,820 | 34,291 | 34,074| 34,052| 34,015| 34,050/ 34,035 | 34,278) 34,479| 34,322| 34,264| 34,189) 34,525 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
TCASONS se eeeaetevensecceneseassed 3,715 4,213 4,122 4,289 4,132 4,210 4,097 3,982 4,139 4,308 4,356 4,343 4,329 4,273 4,643 
Slack work or business 
conditions 2,396 2,788 2,661 2,818 2,744 2,752 2,685 2,703 2,760 2,811 2,814 2,888 2,855 2,893 3,027 
Could only find part-time 
WOM fuser cccstonusescnccescet 1,006 1,124 1,098 1,122 1,075 1,140 1,110 1,097 1,113 1,153 User 1,133 1,159 1,110 1,297 
Part time for noneconomic 
(OASONS: cctacccntspecsceasvressy 18,790 18,843 | 18,606} 18,582 18,711 18,933 | 18,988 19,251 19,143 | 19,047| 18,928} 18,685] 18,727| 18,555| 19,314 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FEASONS ot cdangesenancroriansccd 3,627 4,119 3,998 4,166 4,050 4,132 3,983 3,887 4,025 4,185 4,266 4,274 4,272 4,219 4,496 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS cise csecvs0ce001--e0- 2,340 2,726 2,599 2,730 2,686 2,690 2,611 2,629 2,689 2,806 2,759 2,857 2,816 2,854 2,947 
Could only find part-time 
WOR Kea ae dove naueencuaunsnns 997 1,114 1,084 1,114 1,059 1,129 1,087 1,099 1,103 1,143 +72 1,122 1,158 1,097 1,267 
Part time for noneconomic 
TOASONS eter ceeeressl | 1G AIS 18,487 18,246 18,181 18,359 18,560 18,636 18,985 18,741 18,668 18,555 18,347 18,361 18,197 18,984 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Selected categories ea 
2001 2002 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar: | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Characteristic F 
Total, 16 years ANC OVEF....ccteeseeseeeseees 47 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.8 5:7 5.8 5.9 6.0 B17, 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 14.7 16.5 16.3 16.0 16.6 16.9 17.0 16.9 17.0 16.9 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 
Men, 20 years and over...... 4.2 5.3 5.1 5.0 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 
Women, 20 years and over. 41 5.1 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.3 5.2 5.1 §.1 5.0 5.0 §.2 5.0 §.2 47 
White) totals. cevssssersess+.e+< 4.2 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.1 S31 5.1 52 5.1 St 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 12.7 14.5 14.7 14.2 14.5 14.3 14.6 14.8 15.6 14.8 14.2 13.9 14.5 13.8 15.2 
Men, 16 to 19 yearS......sesseseesees 13.9 15.9 14.5 15.6 16.3 15.7 15.5 16.6 17.9 Act 15.6 14.7 15.8 14.9 16.2 
Women, 16 to 19 years......sesereeed 11.4 13.1 14.9 12.8 12.7 12.8 13.8 13.0 13.1 12.4 12.7 13.1 13.0 12.7 14.2 
Men, 20 years and over. SHA 4.7 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 48 5.0 4.9 4.9 
Women, 20 years and OVEF.......:.+000+ 3.6 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.4 44 4.4 4.4 44 4.2 4.4 41 
Black or African American, total’......... 8.6 10.2 9.8 9.7] 10.4] 10.8) 10.1] 10.6 9.9 9.9 9.8 9:9 | 108" ia toi 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 29.0 29.8) 31.1 28:7 \| Si.7al 65.21) 28:9 30.1 OTA 30.1 28.0 23.9 30.5 33.2 30.4 
Men, 16 to 19 years.... 30.4 $1.3), 32-1 30.0 35.9 | 35.3] 396.1 30.8 | 22.7 31.3 34.4 24.9 30.0 34.5 33.2 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 27.5 28.3 | 29.9] 27.2) 27.2] 35.0) 222) 29.3); 31.4) 289 21:5 22:7) (3120 32.1 28.0 
Men, 20 years and over... 8.0 9.5 8.8 8.7 9.4 9.1 8.7 10.3 9.2 9.1 9.4 9.9 10.6 10.5 10.3 
Women, 20 years and OVET........:0004 7.0 8.8 8.5 8.6 8.9 9.5 9.3 8.8 8.9 8.5 8.1 8.5 9.0 9.7 8.4 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity..............4 6.6 7.5 Uevé 7.0 7.3 79 at 7.4 15 7.6 75 78 78 7.9 78 
Married men, spouse present... PATA 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.9 3.6 4.0 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 
Married women, spouse present.. 3.1 3.7 35 3.8 3:7 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.3 
Full-time WOrkers........cceceeeee 4.7 5.9 5:7 5.7 5.8 6.1 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.9 6.1 6.1 5.8 
Part-tiM@ WOFKETS.......:secseecssseesvecssessersed 5.1 5.3 §.2 5.0 §.2 5.1 5.4 5.0 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.2 5A 5.3 5.4 
Educational attainment 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 7.2 8.4 8.1 8.3 8.1 8.8 8.4 8.0 8.6 8.5 7.9 8.7 9.0 9.0 8.5 
High school graduates, no college’......... 4.2 5.3 5.2 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.5 54 5.2 5.0 49 5.3 5.3 54 
Some college or associate degree........... 3.3 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.6 47 4.8 5.0 48 
Bachelor’s degree and higher* 


' Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 
main race. 


? Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


° Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 


“ Includes persons with bachelor’s, master’s, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2002 
unemployment 2001 2002 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

Less than 5 WeCKS......cssscsssecssessses 2,853 2,893 | 2,991 | 2,932] 3,041] 2,934] 2,900| 2,786| 2,903) 2,895| 2,782] 2,797] 2912] 2860 
Sito 4 WO GK Bsn serssaritssreeritsessscaccesant 2,196 2,580 | 2,604] 2,540| 2,489] 2,851] 2,566] 2,803] 2,520] 2,505| 2,558] 2,515| 2,532] 2.547 
15 WeeKS AN OVEF......ssesssseessessseeens 1,752 2,904 | 2,561) 2,609] 3,685} 2,810] 2,911] 3,045] 2,955] 2,891] 3,019] 3,099] 3,143] 3,296 

15 to 26 weeks....... 951 1,369} 1,409] 1,403} 1,366] 1,364] 1,328] 1,419] 1,381] 1,361] 1,359] 1,374] 1,317 1,392 

27 weeks and over. 801 1,535 | 1,152) 1,206] 1,319] 1,446| 1,583] 1,626) 1,573| 1,530] 1,660] 1,724] 1,826 1,904 
Mean duration, in weeks...... 13.1 16.6 14.6 15.0 15.4 16.3 16.8 17.1 16.6 16.3 17.8 17.6 17.9 18.4 
Median duration, in weeks. 6.8 9.1 8.5 8.2 8.3 8.8 9.6 11.6 8.9 8.7 9.5 9.6 9.4 9.6 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


SS —————— 


Reason for Annual average 2002 2003 
T 
unemployment 2001 2002 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Ire | | ea Fi iT 
NoblOSeisy eee eee ee 3,476 4,607 4,418 4,425 4,339 4,599 4,634 4,650 4,613 4,607 4,608 4,828 4,833 4,863 4,583 
On temporary layoff 1,067 1,124 1,143 1,133 1,102 1,121 1,114 1,101 1,236 1,158 1,044 1,098 1,069 1,110 1,080 
Not on temporary layoff.............+24 2,409 3,483 | 3,274] 3,293) 3,237) 3,478) 3,520) 3,550) 3,377] 3,449] 3,565] 3,729] 3,764] 3,753] 3,503 
JODIE AVETS creetes ceeiccreeectecnerecceset 835 866 880 880 876 | 1,002 892 844 840 844 808 850 834 862 825 
Reentrants... a 2,031 2,368 | 2,235 | 2,294] 2,438) 2,412] 2,400] 2,379] 2,390} 2,326] 2,321] 2,386] 2,394] 2.462] 2,331 
NOWIOni AIS ecu wesccsteasccchccsessescuses 459 536 495 499 §39 530 503 544 547 587 542 494 586 534 616 
Percent of unemployed 
| NOBIOSES eee pees ee 51.1 55.0 55.0 54.6 53.0 53.8 55.0 55.2 55.0 55.1 55.7 56.4 55.9 55.8 54.9 
| On temporary layoff.........cceeeeee 15.7 13.4 14.2 14.0 13.5 13.1 13.2 13.1 14.7 13.8 12.6 12.8 12.4 1207. 12.9 
| Not on temporary layoff..............+4 35.4 41.6 40.8 40.7 39.5 40.7 41.8 42.2 40.2 41.2 42.1 43.6 43.5 43.0 41.9 
Job leavers eel 12:3 10.3 11.0 10.9 10.7 11.7 10.6 10.0 10.0 10.1 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.9 9.9 
FREGMELANS esevecronatsssceeetecrocsseevseeceeel 29.9 28.3 27.8 28.3 29.8 28.2 28.5 28.3 28.5 27.8 28.0 27.9 27.7 28.2 27.9 
i) NewlentrantSirssccsvcoscc-scscessssencnese 6.8 6.4 6.2 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.0 6.5 6.5 7.0 6.5 5.8 6.8 6.1 7.4 
Percent of civilian 
| labor force 
2.4 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.1 
6 6 6 6 6 “Lf 6 6 6 6 4s) 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants... = 1.4 1.6 1.6 1.6 a7) 1.7 Wee 1.6 Ler fi 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 er 1.6 
INQWIGNITANS i ccctscvecescccctctvsccveccsse ees 3 4 «3 a) 4 4 a) 4 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


| 
| [Civilian workers] 
| 


_ 

Annual average 2002 2003 
Sex and age —_ 
2001 2002 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
J | It 

Total, 16 years and OVET........:0+ 47 5.8 5.6 5.6 5-7, 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 §.7 
16 to 24 years........... , 10.6 12.0 11.9 Tl 12.3 12.3 11.8 12.0 12.1 12.1 11.9 11.8 12.2 11.9 11.8 
16 to 19 years..... 3 14.7 16.5 16.3 16.0 16.6 16.9 17.0 16.9 17.0 16.9 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 
MGHOWM7V CANS cecccneasntersncnceses 72. 18.8 18.4 WA 18.1 19.5 20.4 19.6 19.7 19.3 19.4 16.2 19.4 17.6 18.3 
USO OW CAFS occccerncs.cenenscrees 13.1 15.1 15.0 14.7 15.2 15.5 15.3 15.3 15.5 16.2 14.0 14.3 15.3 15.5 15.9 
20 to 24 years..... : 8.3 9.7 9.6 9.5 10.1 9.9 9.1 9.4 9.6 9.6 9.6 10.1 9.8 9.7 9.3 
25 yEars AND OVET.........seeseeeeeeees 3,7 46 4.4 45 45 4.8 48 48 47 4.6 4.6 4.7 48 4.8 4.6 
25'10:'54 YOAIS.......ercscccssccsoncas 3.8 4.8 47 4.6 47 49 49 49 4.8 4.7 47 4.9 5.1 5.0 4.7 
55 years ANd OVEL........ceeseeeee 3.0 3.8 3.5 3.7 3.5 4.0 41 41 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.7 4.2 41 
Men, 16 years and OVET...........20+ 48 5.9 5.7 5.6 §.9 6.0 5.9 6.0 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.0 
16 to 24 years...... 11.4 12.8 12.6 12.6 13.5 13.0 1oe7 12.6 12.8 13.3 13.1 12.3 12.8 12.6 12.4 
16 to 19 years... 16.0 18.1 16.9 17.3 18.6 18.4 18.8 18.6 18.9 19.3 18.3 16.0 18.0 17.5 18.2 
| 16 to 17 years On 21.1 20.2 20.3 20.9 20.2 23.1 22.0 22.2 23.1 21.5 17.2 lees 18.5 19.3 
| 18 to 19 years 14.0 16.4 15.3 15.3 16.6 Wee 16.4 16.6 16.6 18.1 16.3 15.2 16.1 16.7 17.6 
\ 20 to 24 years... 9.0 10.2 10.4 10.1 10.9 10.3 9.6 9.6 9.7 10.3 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.2 9.7 
a 25 years and over. 3.6 4.7 45 4.4 45 4.7 48 4.9 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.8 5.1 5.0 49 
: 254054 YOANS...cccccrserccasrsenes 3.7 4.8 47 4.5 4.7 4.8 48 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.9 5.3 5.2 5.0 
55 years and OVEL.......0sc0000+ Giz 4.1 3.8 4.0 3.6 4.2 44 4.4 4.0 4.1 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.4 
1 Women, 16 years and over............ 4.7 5.6 5.4 §.5 5.5 5.9 5.7 5.6 §.7 5.5 5.5 5.7 5.6 5.8 5.3 
q 16 to 24 years... Bes ; 9.6 Uv 11.2 10.8 11.0 11.5 10.8 11.2 11.4 10.7 10.5 11.3 11.5 11.3 11.1 
iy 16 to 19 years 13.4 14.9 15.6 14.6 14.4 15.5 15.0 15.0 15.1 14.4 14.0 14.1 15.6 15.2 15.5 
i; 16 to 17 years 15.2 16.6 16.5 13.9 15.4 18.7 17.4 17.2 17.1 15.5 17.4 15.2 17.4 16.6 17.3 
18 t0 24 years 12.2 13.8 14.7 13.9 13.6 13.7 14.1 14.0 14.3 14.1 11.5 13.3 14.4 14.2 14.1 
i, BONO 24 VOArS:ciecrcccscoccsscvescsree 1G) 9.1 8.8 8.8 9.2 9.4 8.6 9.2 9.4 8.8 8.7 9.8 9.4 9.3 8.8 
25 VAIS AN OVET....c.cseeeeseeseeeee 3.7 46 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.9 48 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.5 46 4.5 4.6 4.2 
25 16 54 YOOIS ori cccccsssossnasene 3.9 48 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.9 5.0 4.8 4.8 4.6 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.4 
{ 55 years and over’........00+ 2.7 3.6 3.3 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.1 3.9 3.8 4.3 3.6 3.5 3.2 3.8 41 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


EE 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 
Dec. Nov Dec. Suis Dec. Nov. Dec. 
ae 2001 | 2002° | 2002? || 2001 | 2002” | 2002" 
Alabamalicancsssdcsensscccoisteesnaesncesrenisecnies 5.8 5.9 5.9|| Missouri 5.1 5.6 5.5 
IAASK A eestreercntceretencceesscrcacescrepmcterectonterestt 6.8 8.2 8.4 47 47 4.7 
PATI ZO cecccanmaccnsaeastedsuiean scans een na ccna 6.0 6.1 5.9 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Arkansas 5.4 5.4 5.4 ae 6.7 4.9 4.9 
California... 6.2 6.8 6.9]| New HampShire.........:ccccescceserereereeeeeeeeeed 41 5.0 5.0 
Color Oirneesseesescrcnetierseantecrceassreraserersetey 5.4 5.8 5:8 WNOW Ol SCY secvceneveeeesce-uransnesecctonnsnenescrusyenvd 5.2 6.0 6.0 
GCONMGCHICUE ce cvecsesnceatsasssverrecsesttezeresenucee 4.0 4.6 4.7|| New Mexico. a 5:3 5.4 5.4 
(DBTA WIRE G Ae cca snurtesccsanspnac ee oedonannctaessssocas 3.7 4.3 BESTE NSW YONG irecaccsssssecceeresssacnsnmenspansvenisesraaniiennt 5.8 6.3 6.4 
District of Columbia. Fel 6.4 6.4 6:6) NOVE Car Olina :..csraszessartasssstncrvonvanscseerens 6.6 6.6 6.7 
Led (0; {0 Fe bares rpceeceesunocccere Pama eeerTT acre Eo 5.8 5.3 5.311} (NOM DaKO tars. cacetscssscaceccsecenccrsaezreeccsasssued 3.6 4.3 3.9 
GOOrglaiiecrssncascaccasssrtessenessssoreseenas-cna=s 47 5.3 BB | OWlOttnaarncsestvursascerccareeeouesveceets aa -sestetedaes 5.1 5.6 5.6 
Hawaii. §2 3.9 3.9|| Oklahoma. a 4.4 4.5 47 
Idaho... 5.6 6.0 GA OFOGGMicerecccccucucvavercvescevsvuncedeceaverseacndanas 7.9 7.3 7.3 
Illinois... = 6.1 6.7 Gi7 || PORMSYWANNA xc. iosecccceccrcncncereedscuceceuceussunence 4 5.2 5.9 6.1 
WANING rersanteatesstsserounrevenniewenen er eceeennexs se 5.1 5.0 AsOit NOS TSANG: cccccctuscatcsseccosseassspsesenabusenee 5.0 5.4 5.5 
HOW ccrarsseracassctstictunnitiveseestan sts ans Sencswan Se7. 41 421) SOU Carling. svcscccceconnectmetvcsnaescceerawnas 5.9 6.3 6.2 
Kansas... * 4.7 oye) §.2|| South Dakota... Re 3.7 2.8 2.8 
KORTUCK Yee ceeinoatecsertnssuestexcesdacpevecscssarases 5.9 5.5 5:5 {||| NONNGSSCO se wcccecenccceseoueessasclacucyse<cucuseoas 5.2 4.9 4.9 
LUNI 5 crassueesvcrsscrsucbsnntzessedenrecccsencssss 4 6.3 6.2 GiS fl) WOXAS se sce caste sacextuceasssdcaycustbvantacusipavaehAcswncaes 5.9 6.5 6.5 
Main OsvccisvesevacicivasvocectevesWeeiitevecupnyssocoes'ee 4.2 4.7 GB), RAN vteacioscvsssdvevepzaccesivoswdaspuecnecessseeaeee rad 61 6.2 6.3 
} 

Maryland........... ral 4.4 4.2 4.2|| Vermont... 3.9 3.7 3.7 
Massachusetts. a 47 5.4 §.5|| Virginia..... 4.2 3.9 3.8 
IMIGHIQAN Ser ecee creeeccccce-acsesrcensneseawes@eswans 6.0 6.1 6.2]; Washington.. 7.3 7.0 7.0 
MINN OSO ta cccscnacctecsectaccassenecvstuas=scrtrnag ey 4.2 4.3 4.3)| West Virginia... §.1 6.2 6.1 
MISSISSIODI cecccvunsss-consoususssearenecenesavecen tes 6.5 7.0 7.0|| Wisconsin... 5.0 5.6 | oF 

Wyoming 4.1 4.3 4.4 
® = preliminary 
Dash indicates data not available. 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
— 


Dec. Nov. Dec. a ; 
State 2001 5 net State ra aes ee. 
| 2002 2002 | 2002? 2002! 

AIGD AINA: secsctertesyvecvavevenrecavesesszes 1,903.7 1,891.3 TBO2:4 I MISSOUN j sccereeverrepsaenadiensacecsesd  ScOOSLe 2,661.8 2,655.3 
Alaska..... 291.4 295.9 295.4 390.3 398.7 397.7 
Arizona... 2,247.1 2,260.3 2,251.1 908.8 912.9 913.1 
Arkansas oo 1,147.5 1,149.4 1,149.6 1,049.6 1,075.6 1,075.2 
GCalOT AN sscxcassazicccytscermsatadea vats 14,656.2 14,645.8 14,630.4 624.6 624.0 621.4 
CON AC Ore ssrvuastacapis aedetanusarcscresss 2,205.0 2,177.8 2,174.0) It NOW UGISEYsccsisserinnastnvvenssnansannneens 4,023.3 4,013.5 4,009.4 
Connecticut. aa 1,672.1 1,665.9 1,662.8 || New Mexico... ee 758.1 765.7 764.2 
Delaware....... a 418.2 411.0 408.8 iT NQW YOR cosssscnccaneannnsscastssexcmnons 8,568.5 8,531.0 8,524.2 
District of Columbia.. aa 649.6 652.2 648.9 || North Carolina.. = 3,881.6 3,879.4 3,877.2 
Flore norscacasanrantccardad-cersussvoncrtaser 7,166.3 7,239.4 7,230.6 |} North Dakota..........ccccsseceseeees 4 331.0 330.3 331.0 


GOO GAs iinrsasasasarnvaseivuiiecsencssavces 3,890.2 3,863.2 G,B49, 08 ON ci ccscspayonssarccasssessscononyeweasnes 5,534.5 5,503.7 5,493.5 


Hawaii. i 545.5 553.1 554.6 || Oklahoma.. 1,515.9 1,521.9 1,521.3 
GAD Oy iantd/ seuianiopiie nine avers 568.9 562.2 562.2 || Oregon...... any 1,580.1 1,585.2 1,586.0 
WALES Seeepeecer ster creneeer ceeec asm errr| 5,958.0 5,907.7 5,893.5 || Pennsylvania. wd 5,663.1 5,638.4 5,629.9 
IGANG scccsccscteuinsiescssstisasdeyesrcagell — 2,OtsO 2,904.3 2,900.6 ||), PNOGS: SIAN. csasniessarnsssacesseresns 477.9 482.5 481.7 


1,462.8 1,463.7 1,460.0 
1,363.1 1,363.2 1,363.8 
1,818.5 1,839.4 1,839.1 
1,937.8 1,929.9 1,931.1 


1,827.8 1,832.8 1,828.4 

376.3 376.0 375.1 
2,706.9 2,699.0 2,697.6 
9,437.0 9,410.6 9,410.6 


608.1 610.5 610.3 1,073.7 1,062.7 1,061.8 

Maryland........ 2,469.9 2,473.1 2,47853 | VENOM icsssmntnnmvaossiees 297.4 298.3 298.3 
Massachusetts. «| 3,307.1 3,270.4 B26815' 1] VG Bl aisctsscceneces csarecimesenexeneas 3,501.9 3,499.1 3,492.0 
MICHIGAN. .sssseessesessssseetenses cessed 4,555.5 4,535.7 4,516.0 || Washington...........ceccsccseenssees 2,655.6 2,641.8 2,643.0 
Minnesota. eNsthNNtcoapeaiyeesesicadinedaccs 2,648.4 2,646.6 2,636.5 || West Virginia. aa 734.6 726.5 726.8 
MISSISSID DI ios csscccnsecnaencyrasctossvasesee 1,125.6 1,129.8 TVTSTIS: || WISCONSIN vestsscecomasctrarnerenseors 2,817.5 2,842.6 2,837.3 
WYOMING nccrsixi nisin cnaveseracsineeset 245.9 247.7 247.2 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


a 


Annual average 2002 2003 


Industry — 
2001 | 2002 | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec.? Jan.P 
TOTAL.... -| 131,922 | 130,793 | 130,871 | 130,706 | 130,701 | 130,680 | 130,702 | 130,736 | 130,790 | 130,913 | 130,829 | 130,898 | 130,817 | 130,855 | 130,547 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
GOODS-PRODUCING 


| 110,989 | 109,531 | 109,734 | 109,544 | 109,505 | 109,495 | 109,496 | 109,525 | 109,562 | 109,624 | 109,536 | 109,549 | 109,453 | 109,453 | 109,311 
24,944 | 23,836 | 24,130 | 24,041] 23,975] 23,905| 23,870| 23,861} 23,812] 23,801] 23,748] 23,688 | 23,631 | 23,551] 23,570 


Mining ............... 565 557 568 564 560 564 558 555 551 555 552 552 551 553 550 
Metal mining 36 32 33 32 32 32 32 32 33 32 32 32 32 32 32 
Oil and gas extraction............0... 338 334 342 339 336 339 334 333 329 333 330 331 332 335 335 
Nonmetallic minerals, 

except fuels... 111 111 111 111 111 112 112 110 110 111 111 111 109 109 107 

Construction... .| 6,685 6,555 6,615 6,597 6,593 6,541 6,541 6,549 6,519 6,556 6,556 6,544 | 6,543 6,544 6,570 
General building contractors...... 1,462 1,462 1,459 1,458 1,462 1,452 1,454 1,454 1,445 1,450 1,469 1,475 1,480 1,476 1,470 
Heavy construction, except 

bulding=s ee ee 922 900 919 914 908 901 908 910 899 898 898 893 885 880 896 
Special trades contractors.........| 4,300 4,194 4,237 4,225 4,223 4,188| 4,179] 4,185| 4,175] 4,198] 4,189 4,176 4,178| 4,188 4,204 
Manufacturing........eccscsessesseessees 17,695 | 16,725| 16,947] 16,880| 16,822] 16,800] 16,758| 16,757] 16,742| 16,690] 16,640| 16,592 | 16,537] 16,454] 16,450 


Production workers.. 


11,933 | 11,217] 11,362] 11,305] 11,264] 11,250] 11,245 | 11,236] 11,247) 11,212} 11,164] 11,134) 11,088} 11,030} 11,043 


Durable goods. se| 10,636 9,907 | 10,070} 10,023 9,976 9,976 9,963 9,944 9,922 9,889 9,832 9,800 9,757 9,699 9,695 
Production workers.............. 7,126 6,587 6,690 6,653 6,625 6,620 6,619 6,603 6,609 6,591 6,539 6,522 6,487 6,445 6,455 
Lumber and wood products..... 786 767 771 771 769 767 770 767 766 768 764 764 761 758 761 
Furniture and fixtures..............4 519 491 492 491 491 497 494 495 495 495 488 488 486 480 478 
Stone, clay, and glass 
DIOGUCIS reece te ctencececsncesars 671 554 555 551 550 551 549 552 554 557 558 557 556 556 553 
Primary metal industries.......... 656 §92 607 601 596 598 597 593 589 589 586 582 582 579 581 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,483 1,418 1,427 1,425 1,422 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,428 1,418 1,412 1,409 1,400 1,391 1,388 
Industrial machinery and 
GQUIDM ON eacrere tetera cerrarcees 2,010 1,824 1,868 1,855 1,846 1,842 1,826 1,829 1,826 1,810 1,801 1,797 1,790 1,781 1,775 
Computer and office 
equipment P09 343 304 317 315 315 313 308 304 301 296 296 295 293 291 290 
Electronic and other electri 
EQUIPMEN..........ceeeeseseeeeee 1,631 1,419 1,478 1,459 1,445 1,443 1,437 1,428 1,426 1,408 1,392 1,381 2,368 1,360 1,354 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSOSICS..........ecceeeeeeeees | 661 558 582 671 566 566 567 566 563 555 550 544 536 §32 §28 
Transportation equipment....... 1,760 1,667 1,680 1,682 1,674 1,671 1,675 1,679 1,661 1,675 1,661 1,659 1,648 1,638 1,640 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 947 912 902 913 915 912 914 920 905 918 912 914 909 900 911 
Aircraft and parts... 461 410 437 427 419 416 416 411 409 407 400 396 392 392 389 
Instruments and related 
PrOGUCIStcecerconce Varnteseired 830 804 818 816 813 811 807 805 803 799 798 793 792 790 793 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 380 372 374 372 370 371 372 371 374 370 372 370 374 369 369 
Nondurable goods... 7,059 6,818 6,877 6,857 6,846 6,824 6,808 6,813 6,820 6,801 6,808 6,792 6,780 6,755 6,755 
Production workers..........-.-. 4,808 4,630 4,672 4,652 4,639 4,630 4,626 4,633 4,638 4,621 4,625 4,612 4,601 4,585 4,588 
Food and kindred products...... 1,691 1,689 1,686 1,686 1,685 1,689 1,687 1,691 1,687 1,683 1,694 1,690 1,687 1,689 1,695 
Tobacco products 34 35 34 33 34 33 34 34 35 38 37 37 36 36 34 
Textile mill products 478 432 444 441 440 436 434 432 429 427 426 426 422 422 419 
Apparel and other textile 
POOUCS ieee steerer cerceccnercsssa 566 §21 536 531 527 523 520 §22 §25 524 516 510 509 507 504 
Paper and allied product: a 834 615 622 621 620 615 612 612 612 613 612 614 613 607 605 
Printing and publishing............ 1,490 1,410 1,437 1,428 1,419 1,413 1,407 1,405 1,406 1,401 1,403 1,401 1,400 1,393 1,396 
Chemicals and allied products| 1,022 1,008 1,008 1,011 1,010 1,008 1,006 1,008 1,008 1,006 1,010 1,006 1,007 1,007 1,005 
Petroleum and coal products... 126 125 126 126 126 125 125 125 126 125 126 125 126 125 125 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products..............++ 958 927 928 924 929 927 928 929 936 929 927 926 925 916 917 
Leather and leather products.. 60 56 56 56 56 55 55 55 56 555 57 57 55 53 54 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 106,978 | 106,957 | 106,741 | 106,665 | 106,726 | 106,775 | 106,832 | 106,875 | 106,978 | 107,112 | 107,081 | 107,210 | 107,186 | 107,119 | 107,285 
Transportation and public 
utilities 7,065 6,773 6,850 6,837 6,814 6,799 6,793 6,790 6,780 6,765 6,725 6,727 6,721 6,686 6,684 
Transportation .| 4,497 4,317 4,343 4,341 4,330 4,330 4,328 4,334 4,328 4,323 4,293 4,300 4,300 4,273 4,297 
Railroad transportation............ 234 229 235 234 233 230 228 229 227 228 226 225 225 225 224 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit.............. 480 472 481 479 478 476 475 472 471 466 469 471 467 466 464 
Trucking and warehousing......| 1,848 1,826 1,824 1,826 1,819 1,830 1,827 1,829 1,834 1,827 1,816 1,826 1,829 1,827 1,825 
Water transportation... 192 190 188 187 186 190 193 193 192 190 189 189 192 191 191 
Transportation by air... 1,266 1,162 1,171 sural 1,172 1,162 1,165 1,172 1,167 1,176 1,160 1,156 1,151 1,127 1,156 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 16 
Transportation services.......... 462 423 429 429 427 427 425 424 422 421 418 418 421 422 422 
Communications and public 
utilities 2,570 2,456 2,507 2,496 2,484 2,469 2,465 2,456 2,452 2,442 2,432 2,427 2,421 2,413 2,387 


Communications... 1,716 1,614 1,660 1,652 1,643 1,628 1,626 1,615 1,608 1,597 1,588 1,584 1,583 1,576 1,553 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services 852 842 847 844 841 841 839 841 844 845 844 842 838 837 834 


Wholesale trade 6,776 6,671 6,702 6,689 6,681 6,678 6,681 6,681 6,679 6,671 6,663 6,657 6,643 6,637 6,638 


Retail trade 23,522 | 23,306] 23,396) 23,331] 23,332] 23,345] 23,327] 23,308) 23,339] 13,295 | 23,291) 23,289 23,247 | 23,152 | 23,268 
Building materials and garden ; 
GU DONOS 6. coscesseccedenssvereccsnsnetsend 1,044 1,065 1,049 1,048 1,053 1,061 1,068 1,066 1,067 1,066 1,067 1,071 1,078 1,077 1,084 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,897 2,868 2,856 2,892 2,901 2,915 2,897 2,884 2,885 2,850 2,856 2,851 2,828 2,821 2,831 
Department storeS...........:00 2,559 2,529 2,520 2,550 2,560 2,575 2,560 2,542 2,544 2,513 2,515 2,506 2,491 2,488 | 2,499 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Labor Force Data 


} 
[In thousands] : 
Annual average 2002 2003 } 
Industry eal Pp Pin 
2001 2002 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. a | 
FOOW ROPES: xscccyetseetaceansstdueenens 3,541 | 3,394 3,421 3,402 3,392 3,392 3,397 3,394 3,388 3,392 3,392 3,380 3,382 3,365 3,372 
Automotive dealers and 
SOFVICE StAtiONS.....cccrecreeereres 2,425 2,432 2,436 2,430 2,426 2,429 2,434 2,432 2,437 2,443 2,438 2,438 2,430 2,420 2,418 
New and used car dealers....... 1,121 1,130 1,133 1,134 1,131 1,129 1,133 1,128 1,127 1,130 1,131 1,131 1,128 1,123 1,118 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,189 1,174 1,187 1,172 line 1,170 1,169 1,173 1,178 ine 1,171 1,174 1,172 1,174 1,173 
Furniture and home furnishings / 
stores ule, 141 easy 1,138 1,143 1,143 1,141 1,146 1,148 1,153 1,154} 1,153 1,156 1,165 1,175 Mes 
Eating and drinking places......... 8,256 8,143 8,238 8,161 8,154 8,152 8,130 8,121 8,144 8,125 8,129 8,140 8,129 8,063 8,145 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments..............000+ 3,118 3,079 3,069 3,083 3,088 3,085 3,086 3,090 3,087 3,088 3,085 3,073 3,063 3,057 3,082 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate. 7,712 7,760 7,748 7,745 7,740 7,743 7,732 7,733 7,737 7,745 7,773 7,803 7,807 7,816 7,812 
Finance....... 3,800 3,828 3,819 3,812 3,809 3,813 3,813 3,819 3,819 3,822 3,837 3,853 3,854 3,861 3,864 
Depository institutions. 2,053 2,076 2,070 2,072 2,074 2,075 2,073 2,071 2,073 2,075 2,078 2,080 2,082 2,079 2,074 
Commercial bankS...........00 1,434 1,448 1,450 1,446 1,447 1,446 1,446 1,444 1,445 1,448 1,450 1,452 1,451 1,449 1 an 
Savings institutions............... 256 263 262 263 264 264 264 264 263 263 264 263 261 261 260 
Nondepository institutions....... 720 772 755 754 753 756 756 762 767 773 783 797 801 809 814 
Security and commodity 
GYOKGLS ep erecensevcencarpttesseracsssu 769 718 729 726 722 723 723 723 718 714 714 713 709 709 71 
Holding and other investment : 
OfIGOS cc ecctrassssarsenesorsncro == 257 261 259 260 260 259 261 263 261 260 262 263 262 264 25! 
NASUTANCE. cece ccrcevesscceseereseaxeeey cd 2,369 2,370 2,372 2,376 2,375 2,374 2,369 2,366 2,365 2,366 2,366 2,071 2,373 2,375 2,37: 
Insurance carriers. 1,595 1,582 1,594 1,593 1,591 1,989 1,583 1,579 1,576 1,574 1,577 1,578 1,578 1,578 1,58 
Insurance agents, brokers, : 
and service. 773 788 778 783 784 785 786 787 789 792 789 793 795 797 796 
Real estate. 1,544 1,562 1,557 1,557 1,556 1,556 1,550 1,548 1,553 1,557 1,570 1,579 1,580 1,580 1,569 
Services’... 40,970 | 41,183 10,908 | 40,901] 40,963) 41,025) 41,093) 41,152| 41,215 | 41,347) 41,336 | 41,385 | 41,404] 41,469] 41,51 
Agricultural services. 849 867 865 868 872 857 856 862 862 863 874 874 880 880 88 
Hotels and other lodging places. 1,870 1,798 1,811 1,811 1,811 1,796 1,789 1,801 1,795 1,788 1,782 1,791 1,792 1,807 1,813 
Personal S@rviC@S........:cccseceee 1,269 1,286 1,290 1,282 1,289 1,286 1,279 1,285 1,282 1,285 1,287 1,288 1,283 1,292 1,279 
Business services.. 9,572 9,305 9,231 9,207 9,237 9,312 9,330 9,332 9,325 9,395 9,330 9,324 9,309 9,311 9,298 
Services to buildings.. ed 1016 1,031 1,022 1,018 121 1,027 1,023 1,023 1,034 1,041 1,042 1,041 1,045 1,044 1,04 t 
Personnel supply services....... 3,446 3,169 3,080 3,070 3,107 3,175 3,198 3,205 3,196 3,257 3,188 3,178 3,152 3,152 3,178 
Help supply services............-. 3,084 2,852 2,761 2,758 2,795 2,857 2,888 2,902 2,875 2,925 2,869 2,865 2,838 2,866 2,876 
Computer and data 
Processing S@rVIC@S.........000 2,225 2,195 2,213 2,208 2,198 2,190 2,190 2,191 2,193 2,191 2,190 2,196 2,195 2,187 2,18 
Auto repair services | 
ANIGIPANKUNG) ixccsscroreeneecnerattvaned 1,257 1,263 1,262 1,262 1,260 1,261 1,262 1,265 1,266 1,266 1,266 1,262 1,263 1,268 1,274 
Miscellaneous repair services... 374 377 376 379 377 377 375 378 379 377 378 378 378 376 37 : 
Motion PictureS..........cesescceeeesees 583 583 581 574 572 574 578 581 584 588 595 591 590 583 58) | 
Amusement and recreation 
SOIVICOS. crisleencdeassesssccusesest-s4 1,721 1,642 1,699 1,649 1,635 1,611 1,621 1,631 1,649 1,662 1,638 1,640 1,630 1,653 1,663 
Health S@rviCes........ccseccecseeeee 10,381 10,673 10,551 10,575 | 10,602 | 10,611 10,626 | 10,660} 10,687 | 10,711 10,729 | 10,755 | 10,777| 10,787) 10,806 
Offices and clinics of medical 
COAOIS in. faesccescsvccsassiracasszesreis) 2,002 2,064 2,033 3,041 2,046 2,044 2,050 2,061 2,067 2,075 2,079 2,085 2,088 2,092 2,089 
Nursing and personal care | 
facilities 1,847 1,889 1,876 1,875 1,879 1,883 1,886 1,887 1,888 1,893 1,896 1,899 1,905 1,904 1,906) 
Hospitals | 4,096 4,225 4,174 4,184 4,193 4,199 4,207 4,221 4,233 4,244 4,247 4,256 4,267 4,269 4,276 , 
Home health care services...... 636 647 643 642 643 643 644 643 646 646 651 655 656 657 65h 
Legal services 1,037 1,966 1,053 1,054 1,056 1,059 1,066 1,065 1,065 1,065 1,072 1,077 1,079 1,081 1,086 " 
Educational services. 2,433 2,526 2,473 2,485 2,489 2,501 2,518 2,511 2,529 2,538 2,550 2,560 2,574 2,582 2,591 | 
Social services.......... 3,057 3,177 3,149 3,155 3,162 3,167 3,164 3,165 3,181 3,203 3,199 3,201 3,208 3,209 3,222% 
Child day care services.. 716 726 723 722 723 925 722 726 726 736 731 730 728 725 729 ' 
Residential care......... va 864 904 896 899 902 903 901 904 904 906 906 909 912 915 912 ; 
Museums and botanical and | 
Zoological gardens...........00+44 110 108 110 109 109 109 108 109 109 108 108 107 107 106 107%) 
Membership organizations........, 2,468 2,477 2,471 2,471 2,470 2,477 2,480 2,484 2,476 2,472 2,478 2,480 2,478 2,476 2,473 ( 
Engineering and management , | 
SOLVICOS.scscssssrseseceesissssssseesery 3,593 3,645 3,624 3,629 3,631 3,636 3,649 3,636 3,634 3,634 3,659 3,666 3,667 3,669 3,670) 
Engineering and architectural 
SONVICRG: Aushiiinidirnacneng) 1,053 1,036 1,047 1,044 1,044 1,041 1,042 1,034 1,032 1,030 1,029 1,027 1,028 1,028 1,020 
Management and public : | 
TUONG ictitininccnacescrterisssedyins 1,166 1,210 1,192 1,193 1,191 1,202 1,209 1,204 1,214 1,211 1,224 1,226 1,228 1,232 1,238 | 
GOVGITHTIONE sccscsccccassccesesenccsresies: 20,933 | 21,260) 21,137] 21,162} 21,196 | 21,185 | 21,206] 21,211] 21,228] 21,289] 21,293] 21,349] 21,364] 21359] 21 3704 
Federal... 2,616 2,620 2,615 2,609 2,608 2,611 2,600 ,601 f ; : a 
Padre aicact Posi 2,60 2,607 2,611 2,621 2,649 2,661 2,664 2,665 l 
1,767 1,803 1,776 1,777 1,782 1,784 1,777 1,783 1,790 1,792 1,810 1,840 1 ; 
4,885 4,947 4,935 4,937 4,940 4,942 4,945 4,935 4,950 4,948 4,958 4,955 zoe nee he t 
2,096 2,147 2,127 2,130 2,133 2,135 2,141 2,135 2,155 2,145 2,163 2,160 2.165 2,166 2,146 4 
2,789 2,800 2,808 2,807 2,807 2,807 2,804 2,800 2,795 2,803 2,795 2,795 2,786 2.787 2.787 7 
13,432 | 13,694 13,575 | 13,593} 13,617} 13,645 | 13,661 13,675 | 13,671 13,730 | 13,714} 13,745 13,742 13,742 13,772 
7,646 7,799 7,732 7,746 7,767 7,754 7,770 7,755 7,788 7,837 7,808 7,829 7,820 7,813 7,842 } 
5,786 5,895 5,861 §,871 5,878 5,879 5,891 5,920 5,883 5,893 5,906 5,916 5,922 5,929 5,930 } 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


i data seasonally adjusted 


Industry Annual average 2002 2003 
2001 2002 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec.?| Jan.” 
PRIVATE: SECTOR ccsstsccceeeesecseassare 34.2 24.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.3 | 34.0 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.1 34.3 
GOODS-PRODUCING................cccceseees 40.4 40.3} 403] 404}; 405| 404/ 403) 40.5] 40.0 40.3 40.3} 40.1 39.9| 40.2 40.5 
MINING oe orcccacecasccsconiecscrteccrcescerusccesscers 43.5 42.9} 43.0] 43.4] 43.3] 42.4] 43.0 43.3| 42.7) 43.3 42.8 | 42.7 43.1 42.1 42.7 
MANUFACTURING 40.7 40.9) 406| 40.7| 410) 409] 409} 41.1 40.7 | 40.9 40.8} 40.7 40.6 40.9| 40.8 
Overtime hours 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 44 4] 4.0 4.2 44 
Durable Goods iirc ccsecent<s.-cccccusssscectven / 41.0 41.3} 41.0 41.1 41.3] 41.4] 41.3) 41.5] 41.0 41.2 41.3] 41.2 40.9 41.3] 41.4 
Overtime NOurS............sssssesessesecees 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 41 41 41 4.2 3.9 41 41 4.2 4.0 4.2 41 
Lumber and wood products..............-+ 40.6 41.0 405; 409] 41.1 40.8/ 40.8} 41.0 41.2 41.0 444 41.0 40.6 | 41.2 41.1 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 39.0 40.2 40.1 40.3} 406] 408) 404] 40.2 40.1 40.3 40.2 39.6 39.5} 40.7 40.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products. hs 43.6 43.5 43.8 44.1 43.6 43.8 43.4 43.7 43.2 43.3 43.4 43.4 42.9 43.1 43.6 
’ Primary metal industries... 43.6 44.3} 436] 43.8) 444) 443) 444 44.6} 44.1 44.3 44.2 | 44.7 44.3) 447] 443 
, Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PKOGUCIS ciccr-vestereresseesee 4 44.6 456) 445) 448| 45.5] 45.1 45.6 | 46.1 45.5 | 45.8 46.0} 46.2 45.4| 465) 448 
Fabricated metal products............... 41.4 41.7 41.3 41.6 41.7 41.6 41.9 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.2 41.2 41.6 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 40.6 40.6 40.1 40.1 40.5 40.6 40.7 40.9 40.3 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.3 40.6 40.8 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipmentixirstasesccceieseet occ sces coe. .204 39.4 39.0 38.7 38.9} 39.4, 39.5] 39.4] 39.4) 38.7 38.7 38.8 38.3 38.7 | 38.9 38.6 
Transportation equipment....... 41.9 42.6 42.7 42.3 42.4 42.6 42.3 43.5 41.7 42.2 42.6 42.6 42.2 42,5 43.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 42.7 44.2 44.3 43.7 43.9 44.4 44.2 44.1 42.9 43.8 44.3 44.4 44.0 44.4 45.2 
Instruments and related products....... 40.9 40.7 40.5 40.4 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.9 40.4 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.6 40.9 40.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 37.9 38.7 38.2 38.4| 388] 38.8 38.8) 39.6] 384] 38.5 38.6 | 38.9 38.5 | 38.8 39.0 
Nondurable goods............:ssssseceseeeeeeee 40.3 40.3 | 40.0 40.2 40.4] 40.3} 404] 406] 40.2 40.5 40.2 40.1 40.1 40.4} 40.1 
Overtime NOUrS........cccceceeeereenseeeenees 4.0 4.2 4.0 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 4.2 4.0 
Food and kindred products. as 41.1 41.2 41.0 41.0 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.0 41.3 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.4 40.8 
Textile mill ProdUCts............cssceseeeees 39.9 41.2 40.2 40.9 41.4 41.5 41.4 41.5 41.6 41.8 41.2 41.9 40.9 41.2 40.5 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.3 36.9 36.7 36.7 37.4 | 37.1 37.0 37.0 36.8 36.8 36.9 36.6 36.6 36.7 36.6 
i Paper and allied products.............c000+ 41.6 41.6 41.1 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.9 41.6 41.2 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.8 42.0 
i 
Printing and publishing.............cee 38.1 37.5 37.3 | 37.4 | 37.5 37.2 37.5 | 37.7 37.3 387.7 37.5 37.4 SF. 37.7 37.8 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.3 42.2 41.9} 41.9] 420) 41.8} 423) 425) 421 42.6 42.4] 42.2 42.2| 42.1 41.7 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
DlaStiCS Products sreeneeer et ecesetrses-- 40.7 41.0 40.5} 409] 41.1 41.6} 41.2) 41.3] 41.0 41.2 40.8 40.9| 40.7] 408); 40.5 
| Leather and leather products.............. 36.3 36.8 37.0 37.2 37.3 37.5:| 36:7 | 36.8 36.7 35.7 35.6 36.3 37.0 37.4 37.0 
I 
{ SERVICE-PRODUCING.............c.cceeeeees 32.7 32.7 32.7 G2.7 ||) 582:8il| S227, 32.8 | 32.8 32.6 32.7 32.8 32.8 32.9 32.8 32.9 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
| PUBLICHOTIUINIES: .ccciccsccenccenscsesecnas 38.2 38.3 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.3 | 38.4)/ 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.5 | 38.4 38.5 | 38.3 38.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........-22:00000e000e 38.2 38.4 38.2 38.3| 38.4] 383] 38.3] 386] 384 38.5 38.5 38.6 38.5 38.5 38.4 
RE TAMSTRADE tereserrcerctccscrsccorsccseceecteses 28.9 29.0 28.9] 29.0 29.1 29.0} 29.1 29.1 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.1 29.2 29.2 29.3 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2002 
Industry Ii aT P 
2001 | 2002 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. { Apr. | May | June | July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec: 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $14.32 | $14.77 | $14.58 | $14.61 | $14.64 | $14.66 | $14.69 | $14.74 | $14.76 | $14.83 | $14.85 | $14.90 | $14.93 $14.98 
Goods-producing..............--csseseeeees 15.92| 16.41] 16.24] 16.28] 16.29) 16.32| 16.35| 16.39] 16.38/} 16.44| 16.48| 16.54| 16.54|/ 16.61 
Mining accented 17.56 | 17.761 17.69) 17.66| 17.72] 17.63] 17.87] 17.70] 17.78] 17.87] 17.82] 17.83] 17.89] 17.78 
Gonstructionisecmes nwa uct 18.34] 18.87] 1865] 18.68] 18.74| 18.83] 18.77) 18.81] 1887] 1890] 18.98] 19.00} 19.00} 19.14 
Manufactunngtsssccsucncacsiusnrse 14.83] 15.30} 15.13| 15.17] 15.19] 15.19] 15.27] 15.31] 15.28] 15.34] 15.35] 15.44] 15.44] 15.48 
Excluding Overtime........:cceseseeereseed 14.15| 1457] 14.42] 1446] 14.45| 1443] 1453] 14.56] 1457| 1459| 1462| 14.70| 14.71] 14.72 
Service-producing...........:scescseeeseees 13.85| 14.30] 14.11] 1413] 14.18] 14.19] 1423] 14.27| 14.31] 1437] 1440| 1444) 1450] 14.53 
Transportation and public utilities.......| 16:79 | 47:29) 17:09 © 17.11|) 17.21) 4721 17:26) 417.31) 47:27) 17.28), 17.36) 17.381" 17-Siz45 
Wholesale trade.........:ssssccsssseseeseseeseees 15.86| 16.21] 16.10] 1619] 16.23] 16.11} 1612} 16.15| 1614} 1628] 16.29] 16.31] 16.32/ 16.37 
Retail Wades e. ccvccccassnanicescvivenavecscnsied 9.77 10.04 9.90 9.92 9.95 9.97 9.99 10.06 10.05 10.09 10.10 10.12 10.14 10.18 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 15.80 16.35 | 16.06 16.08 16.14 16.18 16.17 16.27 16.38 16.43 16.53 16.57 16.71 16.73 
SEIVIGES ies creruossssomeedeneccecswpiensctiesst 14.67| 15.24] 15.01| 15.04] 15.08) 15.13] 15.16] 15.19| 15.26| 15.30| 15.34] 15.40| 15.46] 15.49 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
CES ee ee 8.00 8.24 8.13 8.12 8.14 8.16 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


° = preliminary. 


NoTe: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Industry 
2001 2002 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec.’ | Jan.? 
le ; i a 
PRIVATE: SECTOR. cece. s.cerscscacsxectacteces $14.32 | $14.77 | $14.65 | $14.67 | $14.67 | $14.69 | $14.67 | $14.68 | $14.65 | $14.70 | $14.92 | $14.92 | $14.97 | $15.04 | $15.06 
MINING............... 17.56 47,76) 17.89) 17:76)|| 17-73:) 17:70), 17-74) 1765))| 17.76 | 17.71 |) 17:80) 17.81) 47:817|) 17.854" 18:02 
GONSTRUCTION iere-.ccscecasvttcorsccrveretess|) 10:34 18.87 | 18.56 | 1862] 18.66] 18.70] 18.67] 18.74] 18.90] 18.97] 19.10] 19.14] 19.06] 19.23} 19.01 
MANUFACTURING...............cscceeeeceeesl 14.83 15.30 | 15.15} 15.16] 15.16] 15.20] 15.23) 15.28] 15.26) 15.32 | 14.40] 15.42] 15.48] 15.58] 15.55 
Durable: QO0dS: 2. - 02... .sccsescsvacncsssserses 15.28 15.78 | 15.61} 15.63) 15.63] 15.66 | 15.68) 15.74] 15.66| 15.81] 15.89] 15.95} 16.01] 16.09] 16.06 
Lumber and wood products...............+! 12.26 12:50) 123385) 12:39))' 12:359)912:33' 1) 12.435) 12.53) 12.58") 12:575 1 12:63) |)" 12.60 || 12:57 2.06) | 12.62 
Furniture and fixtures............... 12.24 12.66 | 12.61 | 12.59] 12.57] 12.54] 12.59] 12.62 | 12.55] 12.71 | 12.74] 12.68] 12.78) 12.83] 12.78 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 15.00 15.49 | 15.12) 15.17} 15.12) 15.35] 15.43) 15.48] 15.62] 15.52! 15.69] 15.79) 15.69] 15.75] 15.76 
Primary metal industries.............00 16.92 17.73 | 17.15 | 17.15] 17.20) 17.25] 17.36] 17.46} 17.60] 17.49] 17.54] 17.60] 17.64] 17.64] 17.70 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PROGUCHS 5 sscecssessxecsvescessctacassvsureuceuese 20.41 20.88 | 20.53) 20.63} 20.66] 20.69 | 20.81 20.92| 21.07] 20.90| 20.96} 21.02] 21.05] 21.09 | 21.34 
Fabricated metal products................. 14.25 14.71 14.57 | 14.51 14.60 | 14.66 | 14.64] 14.71 14.61 14.69 | 14.80 | 14.84] 14.90 | 14.98 | 14.97 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.89 16.44 | 16.31 | 16.33] 16.31 | 16.30] 16.35] 16.36] 16.47] 16.55| 16.58] 16.53! 16.55| 16.66] 16.66 
Electronic and other electrical 
SQUIPMON ee: eecexevosccectussoccsucescsarsneeke 14.51 15.00 | 14.86] 14.90] 14.93] 14.87) 14.91} 15.04] 15.05} 15.06) 15.05} 15.06] 15.08|) 15.19} 15.12 
Transportation equipment....... : 19.06 19.89 | 19.57] 19.69] 19.65] 19.68) 19.65} 19.75) 19.37] 19.86) 20.04] 20.31} 20.53] 20.55 | 20.39 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 19.40 20.50} 19.99] 20.05] 20.09] 20.22 | 20.17} 20.36] 19.76| 20.56 | 20.71 | 21.12] 21.42 | 21.40] 21.10 
Instruments and related products....... 14.81 15.25 | 15.09] 15.10 | 15.12] 15.11 | 15.11 | 15.14] 15.24] 15.28] 15:40 | 16.44) 15.44%) 15:53) 15.48 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 12.16 12.40 | 12.46] 12.42) 12.39] 12.36 | 12.37) 12.28] 12.30] 12.39] 12.44] 12.42] 12.45] 12.54] 12.56 
Nondurable goods........<.....-..<.:-.ss-< 14.16 14.61 14.47 | 14.47| 1446] 1453) 1455 | 14.60] 1469] 1460] 1469] 1466] 14.71 14.84] 14.81 
Food and kindred products.. 12.89 13.23 | 13.14] 13.08] 13.10} 13.18] 13.25 | 13.29] 13.34] 13.24] 13.26] 13.21} 13.26] 13.40] 13.31 
Tobacco products............. 21.50 21.65 | 21.21] 21.71 | 22.47] 22.80 | 23.09] 23.26 | 23.34] 20.83 20.61] 20.35 | 20.37 | 20.70} 21.05 
Textile mill products............cc008 : 11.35 11.74 | 11.66 | 11.64) 11.65] 11.65] 11.73] 11.69) 11.74] 11.75] 11.80} 11.74) 11.81 11.84 | 11.91 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.43 9.91 9.72 9.77 9.82 9.93 9.93 9.95 9.91 9.95 9.94 9.97 9.98 | 10.11 | 10.08 
Paper and allied products.................+. 16.87 17249!) AT AGH D717) 725911733.) 17-519) 17-53) 1727319 117.5811) 17.669), 917.58 | 1763) iedeooumticcral 
Printing and publishing............:cseeeed 14.82 15.18 | 15.01 | 15.06) 15:12) 15.11 | 15.05 | 15.11) 15.15 | 15.18) 15:32 15.30] 15.34.) 15.45) 15.34 
Chemicals and allied products............ 18.61 19.18 | 18.87 | 18.95] 18.93] 19.01 | 18.96] 19.14] 19.32] 19.28] 19.45 | 19.32] 19.41 | 19.44] 19.45 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 22.08 22°33 | 22:10 | 22.45 || 22.39 | 22.89 | 22.02) 22.15) 22:22'| 22.11 | 22.46 | 22°487))22'57 1922-75) |5 22°58 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlaStiCS | PrOCUCtS sarencccrsnserstocensenenseenee 13.39 13.73 | 13.71] 13.65] 13.61] 13.68] 13.69] 13.66] 13.76] 13.71 | 13.74] 13.77] 13.79} 13.97] 14.01 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.31 10.30 | 10.31 | 10.35] 10.40} 10.39} 10.43] 10.27} 10.37 | 10.27 | 10.04} 10.08| 10.25} 10.51] 10.41 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. .......-....csssessssseeeee4 16.79 17.29 | 17.13} 17.12] 17.19] 17.26] 17.18] 17.24] 17.28] 17.26] 17.40] 17.38) 17.52] 17.48] 17.48 
WHOLESALE TRADE... ccccsccceis.secccscsessned 15.86 $162.) VAeS7a) 142585|) TAS Zale 1-58) 2545 ett Sia) etl SeeatOS: elie Ol merlilesa 19.72) 11.76.) 11.84 
RE PAILTIRAD ES nc-cccecntescececcrtstsxecsscancaal 9.77 10.04 9.96 9.95 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.01 | 10.15] 10.14] 10.15} 10.18} 10.23 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
ANDIREAL ESTATE:---2-.ccscce-csccessaa2 15,80 16.35 | 16.07] 16.13] 16.17] 16.23] 16.18) 16.27] 16.25] 16.31 | 16.57] 16.53] 16.68] 16.82] 16.77 
SERVICES 14.67 15.24 | 15.14] 15.17] 15.16} 15.16] 15.12] 15.08] 15.02] 15.05] 15.36] 15.40} 15.62] 15.68] 15.63 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


inaet Annual average 2002 . 2003 
ndus = 7 
4 2001 | 2002 | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec.’ | Jan.? 
aaa Ta ah Tu 
PRIVATE SECTOR : 
Current Gollars.......ccceseeeenereed $489.74 | $503.66 | $492.24 | $497.31 | $497.31 | $497.99 | $500.25} $509.40) $501.03) $505.68) $514.74 $508.77} $508.98} $517.38] $507.52 
Seasonally adjusted... J - ~| 497.18| 499.68! 500.69| 501.37! 502.40) 505.58! 501.84) 505.70] 507.87} 509.58} 510.95} 510.82) 513.47 
Constant (1982) dollars........... 273.45 | 283.37| 275.46| 277.36] 275.82| 274.53] 275.77| 280.66] 275.75 277.54) 281.74) 278.02) 277.98) 283.19] 276.73 
MINING eeetacac niercescescsvecteceseeerce 763.86 | 761.90] 754.96! 761.90| 757.07| 750.48.| 766.37] 767.78} 763.68] 768.61) 768.96; 765.83) 764.05} 755.06] 755.04 
CONSTRUCTION....csecsssssssssecenseees 720.76 | 732.16] 714.56! 716.87| 716.54| 723.69] 728.13] 740.23} 740.88] 749.32] 754.45! 746.46) 724.28) 726.89] 724.28 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars.......sscsssseccssessseeees 603.58 | 625.77| 612.06] 610.95| 620.04] 620.16} 622.91] 631.06) 614.98] 629.65} 636.02) 630.68) 633.15} 646.57| 629.78 
Constant (1982) dollars............., 337.01 -| 342.51 340.74 | 343.89 | 341.87 343.39) 347.69! 338.46) 345.58) 348.12) 344.63) 345.78) 353.90) 343.39 
Durable gOOds...........ssesssessereees 626.48 | 651.71 636.89 | 637.70| 645.52} 646.76 649.15} 656.36) 634.23) 654.53! 662.61 658.74; 659.61 674.17} 658.46 
Lumber and wood products......J 497.76 | 512.50! 493.96] 495.60] 503.88] 504.30] 510.87] 520.00) 517.04) 519.14) 526.67) 520.38) 511.60) 520.33} 506.06 
Furniture and fixtures..............-. 477.36 | 508.63| 504.40] 501.08] 509.09 |506 31/50} 504.86] 508.59) 449.49] 516.03] 519.79) 502.13) 504.81| 529.88) 507.37 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products...... 654.00 | 673.82 | 645.62| 646.24| 645.62] 667.73] 675.83] 687.31) 682.59; 684.43) 699.77) 693.18] 676.24) 672.53} 665.07 


Primary metal industries.. 737.71 | 772.15} 746.03} 746.03} 758.52| 762.45 767.31| 782.21) 769.12) 774.81| 780.53) 784.96) 788.51 800.86) 784.11 


Blast furnaces and basic 


steel Products... 910.29} 952.13} 907.43| 915.97] 933.83 | 937.26 951.02; 972.78} 965.01 957.22! 972.54) 964.82) 964.09! 976.47! 953.90 
Fabricated metal products........ §89.95 | 613.41 | 600.28) 597.81} 607.36| 606.92 611.95} 619.29) 599.01 614.04; 620.12) 620.31 621.33, 632.16} 618.26 
Industrial machinery and | 

EQUIPMENT... .eeeeceeeereneeees 645.13 | 667.46 | 657.29) 658.10} 663.82 | 660.15 665.45} 669.12! 658.80) 671.93} 676.46) 667.41 670.68; 688.06} 678.06 
Electronic and other electrical 

OGUIPMONE Sees cossecesssessecestenses 571.69 | 585.00 | 573.60) 576.63} 588.24 | 581.42 582.98} 592.58) 571.90; 584.33; 589.96) 579.81 591.14; 606.08; 583.63 
Transportation equipment......... 798.61 | 847.31 | 827.81) 825.01} 835.13 | 844.27 842.99| 847.28) 780.61 848.02} 863.72) 869.27; 872.95) 891.87) 868.61 

Motor vehicles and 

EQUIPMENT... .eeseeeeteeseeeees 828.38 | 906.10 | 871.56) 868.17} 883.96) 907.88 905.63) 910.09) 810.16 914.92 931 95) 939.84; 947.21 969.42} 936.84 

Instruments and related | 
PIOOUCIS oo ve sscenasxeezororerans 605.73 | 620.68 | 612.65] 611.55| 616.90 | 607.42 607.42} 620.74) 609.60} 620.37| 628.32) 628.41 631.50) 646.05) 628.49 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 460.86 | 479.88) 469.74] 473.20| 483.21 | 479.57 479.96} 485.06 468.63) 479.49) 480.18) 483.14) 480.57) 491.57) 481.05 


Nondurable goods..... 588.78 | 575.91 | 574.46| 581.29| 582.65 586.37} 592.76) 587.60) 592.76) 597.88} 590.80} 595.76; 606.96; 590.92 
Food and kindred products....... 545.08 | 533.48} 523.20} 533.17 | 533.79 543.25 550.21; 546.94 553.43) 554.27| 546.89) 551.62; 561.46) 537.72 
Tobacco products... 883.32 | 854.76 | 881.43] 912.28} 932.52 962.85; 983.90! 982.61) 839.45) 828.52! 826.21/ 808.69) 830.07| 846.21 
Textile mill products...........00 452.87 | 483.69 | 465.23] 471.41 | 483.48) 485.81 486.80} 489.81} 480.17; 494.68 489.70! 477.82; 484.21) 492.54) 481.16 
Apparel and other textile | | 

PROQUITE coset secxcarcrevecenievess 365.68 | 350.89} 357.58| 368.25 | 369.40 369.40} 373.13) 362.71); 366.16; 364.80) 362.91; 366.27) 375.08} 364.90 


Paper and allied products. 727.58 | 709.95} 705.69| 713.43 | 717.46 728.42} 727.50} 728.70! 730.08) 743.49) 729.57) 740.46) 757.78) 743.82 


Printing and publishing.............. 569.25 | 555.37 | 558.73 | 568.51 | 560.58 559.86} 563.60) 562.07) 573.80) 582.16) 575.28) 578.32| 591.74) 573.72 


Chemicals and allied products..| 787.20 | 809.40 | 790.65} 790.22! 793.17| 794.62 800.11} 815.36] 809.51 819.40 830.52) 815.30) 821.04; 828.14) 811.07 
Petroleum and coal products....| 945.02 | 924.46] 932.78] 938.41 | 920.23} 900.23 887.41) 917.01 | 928.80} 904.30) 968.03! 946.41) 941.17}; 941.85) 950.62 


Rubber and miscellaneous 


plastics PrOdUCts.........cee 544.97 | 562.93] 555.26] 556.92 | 559.37} 564.98 564.03} 569.62) 554.53) 563.48 | 564.71) 563.19) 562.63) 579.76) 562.93 
Leather and leather products....| 374.25 | 379.04 | 378.38| 380.88) 386.88 | 388.59 382.78} 384.10) 373.32! 369.72) 358.43) 367,92) 382.33) 389.92} 381.01 


| 
| 


TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.........cecseeeeeeses 641.38 | 662.21) 644.09) 648.85) 651.50} 654.15 657.99] 668.91} 66355) 667.96 676.86 665.65, 672.77) 678.22 660.74 

| 
WHOLESALE TRADE .........sessesese00 605.85 | 622.46 | 608.96 | 615.98} 614.55} 615.40 615.86] 630.63) 616.63) 623.32) 636.40) 624.77| 628.71) 641.07) 623.30 
RETAIL TRADES ittnsesegsvcdncasarsosed 282.35 | 291.16] 279.88] 284.57] 286.43} 287.00 289.42) 297.00! 295.41} 295.30) 295.37, 293.05} 292.32! 300.31} 290.53 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 

AND REAL ESTATE ........c00s00000 570.38 | 590.24 | 575.31 | 582.29} 580.50} 581.03 577.63; 597.11} 581.75) 588.79| 608.12 
SEMI ee ress atatenatoresccnssanieiiensinnd 496.82 
? = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 


591.77; 600.48] 617.29) 603.72 


489.65 


492.70 


491.18 


489.89 


497.64 502.04) 505.95} 514.30} 504.85 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
{In percent] 

Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


59.1} 60.2} 57.5) 56.8) 54.6] 59.1) 57.2) 53.0] 57.9) 56.8 
53.6} 58.4) 55.5) 57.8) 57.1] 54.8) 57.1] 57.2} 60.4) 58.1 
57.9} 51.2} 50.1) 55.8) 57.8; 51.4) 52.4) 52.4) 53.2} 52.7 
50.3} 42.4) 47.3) 43.2! 44.5) 42.5) 42.4) 40.5] 39.3) 44.1 
49.7| 47.8) 50.9) 49.4) 48.6) 48.8) 49.3) 483) 45.8) 45.5 


67.6) 65.6; 64.1) 62.7) 61.7) 62.2 
58.2; 61.0) 60.7} 61.6) 62.2) 61.1 
58.8) 56.2} 55.3) 53.6) 53.0) 51.0 
38.9} 37.5} 37.3) 36.2} 34.1) 33.6 


37.3) 38.3) 40.5) 40.2; 40.8 = 
~ = a — Se 


i 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


57.0} 52.6) 52.2) 52.9) 44.9} 47.4; 38.2} 52.9) 44.9] 386) 42.3) 41.5 
47.4) 41.2! 42.6) 46.0! 46.3) 43.4) 50.0} 426} 46.0} 45.6} 51.5) 49.3 
44.9) 52.2; 49.3) 46.0} 49.3) 50.7} 57.4) 36.8} 39.0} 42.3} 47.1} 40.8 
34.9] 26.8) 38.2) 29.0) 283) 30.5) 34.9} 25.7! 31.6} 31.3} 25.0} 30.9 
35.3] 37.9} 40.4) 47.4) 47.1] 40.4) 48.9) 41.9) 40.1] 40.4) 40.1) 38.2 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. revision. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Size of establishments 


eee a 
Industry, establishments, and Total ie 1,000 or 
We Fewer than| 5to9 10t019 | 20t049 | 50t099 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 


employment more 
5 workers! | workers workers workers workers workers workers workers worker 
ara | | 
Total all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter ..........:06 7,665,968] 4,526,062} 1,304,741 858,606 598,438 208,084 121,189 31,149 11,678 6,021 


Employment, March ...cccssssesecseseseseseeeees 108,932,804} 6,886,752] 8,633,337) 11,588,220] 18,104,061] 14,323,060) 18,158,276| 10,611,556 7,917,065} 12,710,477 


Natural resources and mining 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment, March .....ccccessesesseseeseeere 


127,969 74,644 23,304 15,169 9,501 2,935 1,700 499 167 50 
1,566,104 110,942 154,199 203,845 285,486 200,360 254,358 172,011 109,973 74,930 


Construction 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment, March ....-scssessessesseeeeseeee 


765,649 494,254 127,017 75,983 47,230 13,591 6,040 1,176 293 65 
6,481,334 714,992 832,978] 1,020,982} 1,410,131 925,178 890,282 390,630 197,146 99,015 


Manufacturing 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment, March ....cccsccscessssescreereeeees 


398,837 148,682 67,510 60,267 58,942 28,633 22,490 7,636 3,198 1,479 
16,806,452 255,376 453,750 830,685| 1,836,858] 2,009,224) 3,456,620) 2,622,512) 2,166,352] 3,175,075 


Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March ........ssscsscessecseeees 


1,840,104 969,760 376,578 244,890 153,450 53,110 32,898 6,970 1,813 635 
25,518,430| 1,629,626] 2,507,906] 3,278,074] 4,630,611} 3,670,363] 4,888,033] 2,343,794) 1,191,894) 1,378,129 


Information 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment, March. .......ccescesssseeeseeeee 


150,855 84,672 20,636 17,119 14,772 6,698 4,475 1,476 674 333 
3,692,948 113,812 137,426 234,492 457,236 465,567 685,746 507,063 462,533 629,073 


Financial activities 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment, March) \orrccscceucseccesscorcoscvces 


716,808 458,390 128,266 71,615 37,529 11,731 6,084 1,808 897 488 
7,623,126 750,421 843,311 952,198} 1,121,825 801,994 917,250 621,240 609,199} 1,005,688 


Professional and business services 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment, March ......cccssesessesseeseees 


1,238,267 825,617 173,773 107,694 73,807 29,139 19,405 5,654 2,177 1,001 
16,441,289} 1,170,098] 1,140,772] 1,451,932] 2,245,729) 2,022,745) 2,951,873} 1,933,668] 1,480,878] 2,043,594 


Education and health services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March .....scccsscescereseeeeseesees 


679,762 321,428 155,333 96,121 61,097 22,789 15,989 3,721 1,690 1,594 
14,712,829 603,470} 1,027,913] 1,291,605] 1,836,799} 1,589,809; 2,383,443] 1,274,120} 1,178,727| 3,526,943 


Leisure and hospitality 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment, March ....cccseseseeeneeeeeeee 


627,875 249,542 104,548 110,374 117,264 33,939 9,463 1,725 667 353 
11,590,048 390,258 705,222} 1,542,760} 3,560,715] 2,263,935) 1,344,217 586,269 453,703 742,969 


Other services 


Establishments, first quarter ..........006 954,627 750,261 115,619 55,756 24,254 5,498 2,630 484 102 23 
Employment, March .....scceseseseseeeeees 4,187,740 977,871 752,689 734,980 703,687 372,499 384,044 160,249 66,660 35,061 
1 Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 

Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. Se 
2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 4 ™ " 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


Year Average picks) Total annual wages ties 
establishments employment (in thousands) per employee 


Total covered (UI and UCFE) 


6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781 ,676,477 $25,897 $498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
UI covered 
6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $25,622 $493 
| 6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 §12 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454 ,966,824 35,077 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,51 1,280 35,943 691 


Private industry covered 


i 6,308,719 89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $491 

| 6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 499 

i| 6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 510 

6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 528 

6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837 ,334,217 550 

| 7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 578 

i 7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 611 

7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 639 

7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 680 

| 7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 695 

| State government covered 

| 
{| 

| 58,801 4,044,914 $112,405,340 $27,789 $534 

59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 

60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 

60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 

62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 

| 65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 

67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 

70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 

65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 

64,583 4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 

Local government covered 

117,923 10,892,697 $277,045,557 $25,434 $489 

118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 

121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 

126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 

128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 

130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 

137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 

140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 

141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 

143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 

Federal Government covered (UCFE) 

3,125,404 $109,594,650 $35,066 $674 

3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 

3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 

2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 

2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 

2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 

2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 

2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 

2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 

2,752,619 . 134,713,843 48,940 941 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE, by State 


Average Average annual Total annual wages Average weekly 
establishments employment (in thousands) wage 
sree 2000- 2000- 2000- 2000- 
2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 
change change change change 

Total United States ......... 7,984,529 154,540 129,635,800 -185,779 | $4,695,225,123 $109,884,920 $697 $18 
AIADAMA’ ...seseseeeeeseseneeesesees 112,356 30 1,854,462 -23,500 55,822,097 1,284,088 $79 21 
Alaska .... 19,287 467 283,033 7,479 10,237,292 553,237 696 20 
Arizona ... 118,706 3,546 2,243,652 22,942 74,963,072 2,546,248 643 16 
Arkansas 72,814 587 1,127,151 -3,731 30,725,592 963,862 524 18 
California 1,065,699 74,645 14,981,757 138,284 619,146,651 7,497,476 795 3 
COlOradO ...esceceseeeeeees 5 153,824 5,347 2,201,379 14,728 83,547,602 2,274,669 730 15 
Connecticut : 108,201 414 1,665,607 -9,121 78,272,099 2,095,243 904 29 
Delaware ........+. : 25,253 505 406,736 482 15,629,636 787,067 739 36 
District of Columbia .......... 28,414 9 635,749 -1,535 35,543,559 1,790,086 1,075 56 
FIOM ae ccrewsersresacceasssersescons 454,077 9,367 7,153,589 92,606 225,713,701 9,933,356 607 19 
GeOv Ola iensenesernncneresccs 230,232 5,219 3,871,763 -10,941 136,039,438 3,195,926 676 18 
Hawaii . é 35,439 1,412 557,146 3,961 17,412,210 469,266 601 12 
Idaho ... 46,480 1,084 571,314 8,137 15,864,510 263,832 534 1 
Illinois .. 319,588 -2,723 5,886,248 -§4,259 230,054,835 4,050,811 752 20 
Indiana ... 151,376 -1,328 2,871,236 -63,392 91,246,189 183,520 611 14 
LOWER rer eecrsrssssvavencecreps corse 91,006 -5,825 1,429,543 -13,432 41,223,534 919,492 555 18 
Kansas £ 80,521 52 1,319,667 5,984 39,792,114 1,221,387 580 15 
Kentucky .... 108,025 302 1,736,575 -26,160 52,133,417 1,367,028 Sig 23 
Louisiana é 115,807 -2,386 1,869,966 827 54,473,146 2,345,871 560 24 
Maine ce. cccecseneceseseceecessseers 46,206 1,344 593,166 2,472 17,092,043 750,886 554 22 
Maryland nsss:ecccsccceearesssese-> 147,158 622 2,421,899 16,392 92,644,873 5,096,016 736 36 
Massachusetts . “ 191,824 6,848 3,276,224 21,104 147,348,234 3,574,494 865 16 
Michigan ....... Ee 259,556 5,809 4,476,659 -107,880 167,385,129 -2,295,158 719 fi 
Minnesota . a 156,031 487 2,609,669 1,325 95,479,188 3,107,396 704 23 
MISSISSIPPI ........esceeseeeeeee 63,207 -748 A265 -25,520 28,806,869 151,385 499 14 
MISSOUNT sescisossesasccverence-cee 163,121 138 2,652,876 -23,960 86,009,694 2,000,438 623 19 
Montana ..... i 40,477 2,136 383,905 4,862 9,672,371 472,112 485 18 
Nebraska .. re 52,653 836 883,920 1,516 25,083,293 646,745 546 13 
Nevada ......... a 49,635 1,770 1,043,748 25,919 34,569,506 1,717,063 637 16 
New Hampshire ........00 46,070 171 610,192 3,685 21,650,267 582,754 682 14 
New Jersey ....cccssseresesceees 256,536 -13,793 3,876,194 -1,221 171,793,642 2,443,618 852 12 
New Mexico .. eo 48,439 522 729,422 12,293 20,935,825 1,216,191 §52 23 
New York ... 538,898 9,822 8,423,312 -47,446 393,598,666 9,383,346 899 27 
North Carolina e 224,426 2,208 3,805,498 -57,272 121,866,007 1,858,872 616 19 
North Dakota .....:ceseeecese 23,326 38 311,632 2,412 8,011,085 378,510 494 19 
QUO! pesesersssssscsasssesssavervaxes 285,567 4,705 5,434,769 -77,865 180,885,154 1,681,299 640 15 
Oklahoma .. fa 90,603 1,574 1,463,622 Tigger 41,004,250 1,821,743 539 20 
Oregon ......000 7 111,073 2,150 1,596,753 -11,175 53,018,365 317,098 639 9 
Pennsylvania % 331,405 16,187 5,552,366 -§,535 194,211,696 5,158,632 673 19 
Rhode Island .....sesssseererees 33,636 311 468,952 1,351 15,758,369 507,610 646 19 
South Carolina ...ccssceceeseee 114,979 5,613 1,786,899 -33,210 52,275,679 986,967 563 21 
South Dakota .... 27,365 221 364,715 598 9,337,014 306,302 492 15 
Tennessee .... 125,165 140 2,625,746 -41,005 82,762,402 1,275,641 606 18 
Texas ..... 5 494,088 4,509 9,350,770 62,437 337,047,962 12,484,223 693 21 
WAM reamseassnieeaaunrarrerecaaniaers 68,607 2,470 1,050,674 6,551 31,600,715 1,082,204 578 16 
VEFMON ssssssserssssssssseceesees 24,156 287 298,020 1,558 9,011,468 439,492 581 25 
Virginia ....... , 195,639 3,048 3,436,172 8.411 126,222,350 5,662,779 706 30 
Washington ... , 221,450 1,775 2,689,507 -14,921 100,746,663 413,740 720 7 
West Virginia . 46,620 -186 685,754 -845 19,187,832 726,836 538 21 
Wisconsin .. : 148,227 2,374 2,717,660 -18,388 85,713,725 1,733,629 607 17 
WY OMIT sscosstersatarccitoresiy 21,288 429 237,278 6,446 6,654,092 459,596 539 23 
PUSHO FICO; iéstwrscrsccracsscssse 51,733 -633 1,007,919 -18,234 19,884,381 7 

VirGin ISIANAS .....cccceseeeceees 3,236 “17 44,330 1,981 1,294,885 120/988 ri aS 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under Ul and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


County' 


United States? 0... 129,635,800 


JeffersOn, AL ....cessceecsceeeeee 380,680 
Madison, AL .. Bo 156,169 
Mobile, AL ......... 167,000 
Montgomery, AL 129,878 


Anchorage, AK 133,842 
Maricopa, AZ 1,561,773 
Pima, AZ ....... 326,917 
Pulaski, AR ... 240,754 
Alameda, CA .... ae 697,181 
Contra Costa, CA .........0. 337,444 
Fresno} CAN cciessscvereccssvavscns 322,084 
Kern, CA .......... 242,232 
Los Angeles, CA .. «| 4,103,370 
Marin, CA ......... =. 111,939 
Monterey, CA 166,186 
Orange, CA... 1,411,944 
Placer, CA .... 116,185 
Riverside, CA ... 491,535 


Sacramento, CA .. 
San Bernardino, C 


588,426 
545,113 


San Diego, CA ......eeeseeee 1,218,982 
San Francisco, CA .. sa 586,085 
San Joaquin, CA .. 204,504 


San Mateo, CA .... 
Santa Barbara, CA . 
Santa Clara, CA... 
Santa Cruz, CA.... 
Solano, CA ...... 
Sonoma, CA .... we 
Stanislaus, CA ..iisccsseoes 


369,868 
177,234 
1,002,637 
102,669 
121,402 
194,922 
164,473 


NUARG GAR evcssececssexisnoatrccs 132,878 


Ventura, CA .. 293,208 
Adams, CO ...... 146,043 
Arapahoe, CO .. a 285,963 
Boulder, CO ..... a 184,755 
Denver, CO ... 461,996 
El Paso, CO...... 240,100 
Jefferson, CO .. 210,375 
Larimer, CO ..... a 121,880 
Fairfield’) Cit... sese.teenes-<sceeee 421,211 
arthords Gili avscaccseenssecrtecs 497,280 


New Haven, CT ... 
New London, CT .. 
New Castle, DE ... 
Washington, DC .. 


Alachua, FL .. 

Brevard, FL ... 

Broward, FL .. 

Collier, FL ..... ne 

DUVAal FL, cticessessexavevsenecrters 

Escambia: FU. «ic: sccsscsnccenre 121,285 
Hillsborough, FL ce 595,768 
OOMEL’ cacecross 4 171,902 
Eeonn Fle esc 142,981 
Manatee, FL .... 118,788 
Miami-Dade, FL Be 993,834 
Orange, FL .......... es 602,668 
Palm Beach, FL * 499,688 
Pinellas, FL... 448,788 


Polke Gleveccenes cee 184,471 


Sarasotas| Fle vecsscsexsssoce 147,206 
Seminole, FL ... = 145,147 
Volusia, FL ....... a 142,478 
Chatham, GA - 122,608 
Clayton, GA .. 114,982 
Cobb, GA ...... 301,520 
Dekalb, GA ... 305,903 
Fulton, GA .... 754,870 
Gwinnett, GA ... wa 289,538 
Richmond, GA ........:s:00 104,694 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


Percent | Ranked by Percent 
change, | acai chan e, 
2000-2001 2000-20012 2000-2001 


' 
a 


36,219 


1 


ADO Ab ea Neate Spee 
NoNOM=0©nWO 


35,453 
37,089 
29,502 
29,979 
37,998 
35,689 
30,690 
32,261 
46,489 
44,744 


27,878 
30,106 
40,891 
43,547 
31,735 
40,252 
34,773 
29,971 
39,173 
30,995 


38,418 
61,068 
30,818 
62,288 
33,626 
65,931 
35,022 
33,496 
36,145 
29,591 


part a 


Ae NORD 


4LwoWONMRVONDO® MROANNNMMO=G CoO-OHNNOND YN=+=COWB=OHNO WONM=HDHOWOM= 


NNW, NY 


24,732 
37,783 
34,753 
44,999 
44,310 
46,134 
34,391 
37,819 
33,248 
63,163 


=< 


We 
YA VOORORON VNVVYNAGAN® ONARADHA SA BATKGONTDDNY SONANTNODAD TORU YwOwWE 


—N 


45,050 
39,483 
38,505 
42,849 
55,909 
26,917 
32,798 
33,966 
30,839 
33,721 


28,610 
32,874 
29,432 
30,287 
26,629 
34,524 
32,218 
35,957 
31,742 
28,890 


' 
ah H 


CONMNOMRDDONM WAM=CMNOWOM O=NNYHVYNHwO=HW BRWM=MOM=HH No2N=-ONdO=HD Ow 


=n — 


Ch fee 


Ow 


Cie ° J 3 


- NOQROOO> ; 
OCONNDYOCOHROH BH=-HHDBRUON= 


wWo>=Nowrybynyum 


Ae) 
Nv 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


Ranked by 


counties 


Average annual pay 


county percent | "oreo percent 
2000-20012 | changes , 2000-20012 


409,669 4 2.1 
Ada, ID ...... 182,309 2.7 -4.0 
Cook, IL 2,630,768 -1.5 2.8 
Du Page, IL 580,938 -.2 241 
Kane, IL 194,374 -1 3.7 
Lake, IL ..... aa 316,150 -.3 3.2 
Peoria, IL ...... a 102,764 -1.8 6.1 
Sangamon, IL we 145,195 2 4.3 
WISN: coctertteed aa 145,570 4 6.1 
Winnebago, IL 139,815 -2.9 1.4 
AUR; UN: ccccxseatatessaceceeensoeted 183,329 -2.3 ee 
Elkhart, iN . sat 113,524 -6.8 1.5 
Lake, IN . -1.9 1.4 
Marion, IN . -1.3 3.8 
St. Joseph, IN .. -3.1 3.7 
Vanderburgh, IN at 3.1 
Linn A ccc. -1.7 1.6 
Polk, IA ..... -.2 3.8 
Johnson, KS . ne 2.4 -41 
Sedgwick, KS ....ccesceesesee aL 3.8 
Shawnee, KS 100,462 3 3.9 
Fayette, KY ... 167,714 -2.4 5.0 
Jefferson, KY 431,347 -1.7 4.1 
Caddo, LA t--.cscec 120,877 1.3 2.0 
East Baton Rouge, LA ...... 243,392 aa 3.9 
Jefferson, LA .......... a 213,911 -.4 46 
Lafayette, LA ii 119,294 4.5 8.2 
Orleans, LA... 263,427 et 3.7 
Cumberland, ME 168,147 AS! Sa 
Anne Arundel, MD .. 200,174 2.8 49 
Baltimore, MD ......ccecsesenee 360,128 2 6.2 
Howard, MD....... an 132,935 1.3 6.1 
Montgomery, MD ..... or 449,881 9 5.0 
Prince Georges, MD na 304,022 5 §.2 
Baltimore City, MD ... 381,155 4 5.0 
Bristol, MA ........ 218,818 “1.1 4] 
Essex, MA 306,111 2 o 
Hampden, MA ... 204,824 9 3.6 
Middlesex, MA .. we 850,295 1.4 0 
Norfolk; MAY sessvcsecsaxtenssevvers 327,067 al, 2.2 
Plymouth, MA ......ccseseees 166,471 8 3.4 
Suffolk, MA ....... =n 602,983 A 4.0 
Worcester, MA . 321,044 3 -.9 
Genesee, MI 160,442 -3.0 -9 
Ingham, MI 174,290 -.3 2.3 
Kalamazoo, MI .. 116,728 -1.7 3.8 
Kent, MI ........ 339,510 -1.8 mf 
Macomb, MI .. 326,600 -3.2 -1.0 
Oakland, MI .. * 755,451 -1.4 1.2 
Omawa; MUS ssscanssecrenctecs 115,880 -2.5 AS 
Washtenaw, MI... 195,562 = ee) 
Wayne, MI .... 848,463 -2.4 12 
Anoka, MN .... 109,521 -.3 1.9 
Dakota, MN ... 155,662 1.3 3.8 
Hennepin, MN 863,674 -.8 3.8 
Ramsey, MN . 333,380 0 3.4 
Hinds, MS ..... 134,285 -9 1.8 
Greene, MO .. 140,739 -9 41 
Jackson, MO . 384,942 -2.3 3.7 
St. Louis, MO 641,151 -8 2. 
St. Louis City, MO... 245,192 -2.2 5.8 
Douglas, NE ..... an 325,629 ~7 1.6 
Lancaster, NE vi 148,200 9 2.9 
Clark, NV ...... 720,184 3.2 1.6 
Washoe, NV ..... 193,571 2.4 45 
Hillsborough, NH . 192,712 0 3 
Rockingham, NH . < 130,917 54 2.3 
Atlantic, NU ....... a 141,240 9 4.8 
Bergen, NJ.... 453,626 1.6 +4 
Burlington, NJ... di 187,398 3.6 3.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under Ul and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


County! Percent roca Percent 
change, ‘ eos change, F 
2000-2001 2000-20012 2000-2001 
Camden; Nu! crcestecssencercee 199,869 5 36,530 4, 
Essex, NJ ... we 361,569 =) 46,526 4 
Hudson, NJ . * 237,253 0 47,638 
Mercer, Nu ...... a 215,524 2.6 46,831 4 
i Middlesex, NJ . e 399,332 i} 47,726 2 
Monmouth, NJ ... a 240,757 7) 40,399 1 
| Morris, NJ ... bs 277,653 4 53,829 -11 
Ocean, NJ ... i 133,657 3.7 31,034 1 
} Passaic, NJ. a 175,108 “1.1 39,192 3 
Somerset, NU .icc.cccdsscanee 176,713 1.7 55,769 1 


Wino; Noi zccc,nteccsceeeeerese. 236,609 
Bernalillo, NM . ae 309,166 


46,204 
31,663 


i Albany, NY .. 2 229,957 - 37,848 
| Bronx, NY ... ne 214,227 34,248 
Dutchess, NY . * 112,912 2 38,748 
Erie, NY ...... = 454,839 -1 32,103 
Kings, NY .... e 439,343 - 31,952 
| Monroe, NY a 393,783 - 36,597 
Nassau, NY ... 5 593,368 - 40,599 
N@WEY orks NY etitcccceceesccea 2,342,338 -1 74,883 


| OneidayiNVs .... Beets. 108,686 -1 28,381 
| Onondaga, NY % 249,754 -1 33,469 
i Orange, NY . ms 120,903 30,218 
{ Queens, NY ... i 478,661 - 36,963 
1 Rockland, NY . z 107,348 38,720 
| Suffolk, NY ......... a 581,938 38,706 
| Westchester, NY 5 404,974 - 48,716 
l Buncombe, NC ..... x 105,378 = 28,701 
| Cumberland, NC | 106,384 2 26,981 


Durham NG eeserstentess<cs-78 169,609 


Forsyth, NC ... = 180,155 
Guilford, NC ... es 274,077 
Mecklenburg, NC .. cd 514,036 
Wake, NC ....... a 385,777 
Butler, OH ... Ri 126,863 
| Cuyahoga, OH 2 796,353 
\ Franklin, OH .. na 702,628 
Hamilton, OH . A $59,852 
Lorain, OH .. 3 103,115 
LEUCASSOH Se evsteecectetaensseuck 234,678 


48,076 


' 


RWONM VWWWONWANHOA W-WOSNAMAN 


ODODNWODHWDHD NHWWNNMRONHDNSD BRRONNDY=BNOH AHONMBDAMR=+0 BDHWDNNONWOTO HWRWOORWNOOD WHOOWNOBNO 


34,693 
33,217 
41,775 
36,996 
32,325 
37,533 
36,090 
38,339 
32,194 
33,088 


' 
mpm. 
KLmMoOhmRHOON NOEWOnNoOwON wWoOWRHUBNNA® DONS -MObONH 


Mahoning, OH .......... 108,769 26,860 
| Montgomery, OH Fs 298,982 
| Stark, OH ....... ca 173,888 

Summit, OH ... A 261,098 

Oklahoma, OK = 415,507 

TulsayiOn. sce = 342,502 


Clackamas, OR i 133,997 
Lane, OR ....... a 137,574 


Marion, OR . vd 126,999 
Multnomah, OR .... eo 444,393 37,668 
Washington, OR ......... 228,453 42,222 - 
1 Allegheny, PA ... s 711,532 38,086 
i Berks, PA.... “i 165,263 32,807 
Bucks, PA ... " 246,491 35,239 
Chester, PA ... i 217,148 44,216 
| Cumberland, PA F 122,649 33,996 


NVOPWW-WNOH NYVUAWHWNN, WO NY. NWNNY 


| Dauphin, PA ..... _ 173,292 34,855 
| Delaware, PA . sf 214,106 38,494 
Erie, PA icine. a 128,893 29,293 
Lancaster, PA iscceses-ss 218,415 31,493 
OhIGhhiR Ate ccccssscceccoratsecnp 172,860 35,564 
Luzerne, PA... 141,944 28,924 


Montgomery, PA ... ns 485,822 44,366 
Philadelphia, PA ... = 658,827 40,813 
Westmoreland, PA 134,128 28,827 


York, PA ..... y 165,879 31,936 
| Providence, RI .. i 288,650 34,566 
Charleston, SC . a 180,711 29,013 
Greenville, SC .. “ 226,362 32,622 


MOONTDRNODY BWHWOWROAONWHE 


OR AWWW Ww 


RichlandiiSG saivcccccesseseees<s 205,841 30,591 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


counties 


Average annual pay 


County’ Percent Ranked by Percent 
change, ae change, 
2000-2001? | »699-2801° 2000-20012 


Spartanburg, SC .... 117,262 -2.2 41 
Minnehaha, SD ... 106,717 14 3.5 
Davidson, TN .. 434,006 -1 1.9 
Hamilton, TN 187,724 -.3 Fats 
Knox, TN ...... 203,470 6 2.2 
Shelby, TN 496,647 -5 4.2 
Bexar, TX ..... 655,195 9 3.7 
Cameron, TX 111,374 24 2.7 
Collin, TX ..... 181,007 5.7 2.0 
Dallas; 1X. s.s.cstvecesereccers 1,550,835 -.6 1.2 
Denton; TX. sccceeeeeeeene scans 122,552 9 5.1 
El Paso, TX .. 248,407 -1.2 3.1 
Harris, TX .... 1,864,100 1.7 45 
Hidalgo, TX .. 168,610 Su 2.8 
Jefferson, TX .. 118,764 -1.9 41 
Lubbock, TX ... 118,042 24 14 
Nueces, TX .. 143,470 FA 4.3 
Tarrant, TX .. 709,162 S §.2 
Travis, TX .... 534,861 ~7 9 
Salt Lake, UT ...... 530,497 -1 3.2 
Uta UT cvccecsexcerencevecscevees 143,423 By 1.3 
Arlington, VA ... 159,170 3 4.8 
Chesterfield, VA .. 107,721 -1 3.4 
Fairfax, VA...... 542,984 Dull, 2.1 
Henrico, VA . 169,827 2.0 48 
Norfolk, VA ..... 146,414 8 4.1 
Richmond, VA...... 164,906 -7 4.0 
Virginia Beach, VA . 166,007 9 5.3 
Clark, WA... 114,716 al 3.0 
Kinny WA sctrarvereccecicnsrerens 1,146,191 -.9 -.6 
PIGTCO, WA wnsszcareerereisaccazes 238,600 -1.5 47 
Snohomish, WA .. x 209,657 -.3 3.6 
Spokane, WA.. 190,057 0 -1.5 
Kanawha, WV 111,552 -.8 48 
Brown, WI : 141,950 -.3 3.5 
Dane, WI...... ; 279,208 1.9 3.9 
Milwaukee, W) : 522;022 -.8 2.9 
Waukesha, WI ........::eece 224,721 6 3.7 
Sarwan: PRR) pesasvetscrncs 324,791 -5 41 


' Includes areas not officially designated as * Totals for the United States do not include 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor data for Puerto Rico. 
Statistics. 
Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
Percent changes were computed from Unemployment Insurance (Ul and 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 


P j covered workers in the United States. 
Rankings for percent change in 

employment are based on the 249 counties that 

are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


Civilian noninstitutional population............ 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 | 207,753 i 212,577 215,092 217,570 
Civilian labOr fOrCO........ssseeeeseeesseesence ees 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 
Employedincsanocdinctiuencestcensard 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
UNGMPlOYOOsivcsssnccstersesnnscstidasessncse 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 
Unemployment rate... | 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 47 5.8 

Not in the labor fOrce......sscseeseseeneseeeesees 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands] 


| pS 
Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 

sLotalcemploymentrcnasenscce-ccsesvescscetencrese ss 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,720 131,922 130,793 
Private sector 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,018 110,989 109,531 
Goods-producing 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,669 24,944 23,836 
Mining.............. ae 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 565 557 
Construction ee 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,653 6,685 6,555 
Manufacturing 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,473 17,695 16,725 
Service-producing...........:.cccscsccsessereeeees 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,051 106,978 106,957 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,031 7,065 6,773 
Wholesale trade.............cssccscsseseseeeees 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 6,947 6,776 6,671 
Retailittade@ris:...cncctoccaccteretterres | 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,337 23,522 23,306 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,578 7,712 7,761 
SOIVICOS...ccerecssssseaptevcavesnancon oeeseeeeed 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,457 40,970 41,184 
| GOVOINMONt an socraccsseverevstsvsarsenters 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,702 20,933 21,262 
i| Federal...... 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 2,616 2,619 
State... 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,786 4,885 4,947 
Local... ae aaa 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,139 13,432 13,695 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 | 2000 2001 2002 
a 
Private sector: 

Average weekly NOurs...........-sssssssssssssssecssessssseeees 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 34.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... | 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.76 14.32 14.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:ss0 | 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.72 489.74 503.66 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........:.:scsssescsscsssssscesensnsenrone 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.5 42.9 


14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.22 17.56 17.76 
646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 742.18 763.86 761.90 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Construction: 


Average Weekly NOULS..........sccesssssesseestsstecererseeees 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.3 38.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........c:c0c0 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.34 18.87 
Average weekly earnings (in Gollars).........:.see 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 720.76 732.16 


Manufacturing: 


Average weekly hOurs............:.+++++ 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 40.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.37 14.83 15.30 
Average weekly earnings (in ollars).............::+0+04 486.04 506.94 $14.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 597.79 603.58 625.77 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly NOurs........:.csssscccssessseseeseeeesesesenees 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.4 38.2 38.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.21 16.79 17.29 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 622.46 641.38 662.21 


Wholesale trade: 


Average weekly NOurs...........cssesessesseseseseneeseeecseees 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............0000 4 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.59 15.22 15.86 16.21 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............-:+000+++ | 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.97 605.85 622.46 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUrS........ssseeseeseeseeeeresseneeeeees 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.9 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in Gollars)..........sse0 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.77 10.04 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........00 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 291.16 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 


Average Weekly NOUIS.......2ceserseeesseessereerereeeereeee 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.4 36.1 36.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). | 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.14 15.80 16.35 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........-4 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 551.10 570.38 590.24 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOurs.......ccescesseseseeseseeseeessseeseacees 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 32.6 


10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.93 14.67 15.24 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 455.51 479.71 496.82 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100) 


2000 [ 2001 2002 = Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series Sept. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. ae oued 
+— 
Dec. 2002 
: * ers J 
(Civillan\workere ces ores... na ecoe nee 149.5| 152.5) 153.8] 155.6] 156.8] 1584) 159.9) 161.3) 162.2 0.6 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrKe@PS........:sscecssscssesssesesossevssrsosaseevseracareresees 151.5| 154.4 156.0} 157.7) 158.9} 160.5) 162.1 163.5} 164.3 a) 3.4 
Professional specialty and teChnical..........:::cssseserereeeeeeee 150.0] 153.2} 154.3] 156.7) 157.5} 158.5] 159.3| 161.4) 162.4 6 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. H 153.7 156.6 158.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 165.6 166.3 166.7 2 3.4 
Administrative support, including Clerical..............:0+ 151.8 155.3 156.8 158.8 160.0 162.0 163.3 164.9 166.1 Pr i 3.8 

Blue-Collar WOrKerS..........scsssccssecessserseeseeeseseerseessesssesseeres 145.6 148.2 149.3 151.1 152.0 153.7 155.1 156.4 157.5 hy 3.6 

SOrvice OCCUPATIONS. .............scssceererscecerseenesasensensscersersseses | 148.5 152.0 153.3 155.0 156.9 158.4 159.4 161.3 162.2 6 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PIOGUCING.....:...cccsencsessesssccsssseseusevessoserenesnessessaseass 148.0 150.7 152.2 153.2 154.4 156.3 157.7 158.7 169.2 9 3.8 

Manufacturing...... 148.7 151.3 152.6 153.3 154.6 156.6 158.1 159.1 160.5 9 3.8 
150.1; 153.0] 154.4) 156.4) 157.6) 159.1; 160.7; 162.2) 1628 4 3.3 

151.2) 154.3) 155.4) 158.1 159.0} 160.2) 161.1 163.2) 163.9 4 3.1 

Health services.. «| 149.0 152.5 154.6 156.7 158.3 160.5 161.8 163.1 164.5 9 3.9 
HOSP ItaIS i oercccccccncncesesvecescoscssecssscenseusaaudsuervesternvesdesthene 149.5 153.2 155.6 158.2 160.0 162.3 163.8 165.7 167.6 11 4.8 
Educational SCrvices............:.sssssssssscccerrsestecesseenecenersesees | 149.7 151.7 152.2 156.1 156.6 157.1 157.4 161.6 162.8 * 4.0 
Public administration: senias..uesiesscccn ore eeeee 146.9] 150.6) 151.9] 153.8) 155.2) 156.5) 157.5) 160.2) 161.7 9 42 
NOM nla CtUr ing ss ccscsccescsncseoscececcecsconccccobaatarececearacrteccessnt 149.6) 152.6] 154.0) 156.0) 157.2; 158.7; 160.2; 161.7) 162.4 4 3.3 
Private Industry WOrkeIS............2..cs:ssessseesseeeeeeneeeeeeeees 149.9] 153.0] 154.5} 155.9) 157.2} 158.9] 160.7| 161.6) 162.3 4 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:cs:sssessererssesreneeeneeees 149.8] 153.0] 154.4) 156.0; 157.2} 159.0) 160.5} 161.6) 162.4 eo 3.3 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkerS......0.00..ssssssscnsssssesscastossssnnsnencessenseves 152.6 155.7 157.4 15827 160.1 161.9 163.8 164.6 165.2 4 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........c:seceseceseseseeeseeeeenreeed 152.9} 156.5} 158.1] 159.6/ 160.9} 162.8; 164.3) 165.3) 165.9 4 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 152.2/ 156.3] 157.5) 159.2! 160.3) 161.5} 162.5) 163.6) 164.4 5 2.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 154.4 157.3) 159.4) 160.2) 161.8) 1644) 166.6) 167.0) 167.2 Ai 3.3 
Sales OCCUDAHONS cece ancageesrsasunsqnecosnesersaeisvasesapneeacarers 151.2} 152.3] 154.5} 155.0} 156.7] 157.7) 161.6) 161.6} 161.9 2 3.3 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 152.3) 156.1 157.7} 159.5} 160.8} 162.8; 164.2} 165.6) 166.7 ff 3.7 
Blue-collar workers 145.5) 148.2) 149.3) 151.0) 151.9) 153.6) 155.1 156.3} 157.3 6 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... J 145.8} 148.7} 149.7} 151.8} 152.5} 153.7; 155.7; 156.9} 157.8 6 3.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 146.0 148.3) | 149.1 150.4; 151.5; 153.6] 154.7 155.4 156.7 8 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations.. «| 189.9] 142.6] 143.9) 145.6) 146.3) 148.7) 149.6] 151.0) 151.8 5 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 149.4; 152.2) 153.4) 154.9 156.5 158.7) 159.9 161.4) 162.9 9 41 
SOFVICE OCCUPATIONS «5055.02. .nksundacesosscareenesnsenssvascanedentenrs 146.6} 150.0} 151.3) 152.6) 154.8) 156.4) 157.4) 159.0! 159.8 5 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... | 148.4] 151.4) 152.7] 154.3] 155.5] 157.1; 158.7) 159.7} 160.5 5 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
GODS SOL OOUCHIG  ateresossssnatasatenbrassaccatsraesdssuanroscacecacenatsned 147.9} 150.7) 152.1) 153.1) 154.4) 156.2} 157.6) 158.6} 160.1 9 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. wf 147.2) 150.1) 151.5) 152.5) 153.7) 155.5] 156.9) 157.9} 159.2 8 3.6 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS.........sccecesecesssesesessscotessenteseeees 151.3) 154.5) 156.5) 156.8) 158.1) 160.1 161.9} 162.9) 164.3 9 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........::ccececeeeseersereresees 149.6] 153.0 155.0 155.3 156.5 158.4) 160.2 161.1 162.3 ae 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations | 145.8) 148.2 149.3) 150.8 151.9 153.6 154.8 155.9 157.3 9 3.6 
CONSIUCHOMN: cacers copausivscaivs saplorasvcssreccusscnntinienGaesssionecaneayt 145.1} 148.2); 150.3) 151.7) 153.0) 154.1 155.2} 156.3) 157.9 1.0 3.2 
Maritactiirttichcs ccsercsevesscscevscssesnestessasessossaxanssstartevedensipvets 148.7} 151.3) 152.6) 153.3) 154.6) 156.6) 158.1 159.1 160.5 9 3.8 
White-collar occupations...... 151.4 154.2 156.0 156.0 156.9 159.1 161.1 162.2 163.3 oy 41 
Excluding sales occupations. «1 149.3) 152.2; 154.0] 153.8} 154.7) 156.7) 158.6} 159.6] 160.7 wi 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations........ w| 146.7} 149.4 150.0} 151.3) 152.7] 154.6) 155.8]; 156.7} 158.3 1.0 3.7 
DU ANOS 5 sisicctateasorsacas «J =149.4) 151.8) 153.1 154.0; 155.3} 156.9; 158.3) 158.9) 160.6 tol 3.4 
NONCUIADIGS cen cprasn ntianaisni guna Norn | 147.5} 150.4) 151.6) 152.0} 153.2} 156.0} 157.5! 159.2} 160.3 7 4.6 
SOrVICEOGUCIIG taveeasetavessssnconts¥ucsttusevavseevaveredeivysveecsupaveH 150.6} 153.8; 155.3) 156.9) 158.2} 159.9) 161.8) 162.7] 163.1 2 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations. wl 1591 154.6} 156.0| 157.8} 159.0) 160.9} 162.4, 163.5} 164.0 3 3.1 
White-collar OCCURSHONS ssinycccussssesssrsesrecsesenmnvcress 152.6} 155.8} 157.4) 159.0} 160.3} 162.1 164.0; 164.7) 165.1 = 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtiIONS.........:ccsessssecseseeseeenens 153.9} 157.5} 159.1) 160.9} 162.2} 164.1} 165.6] 166.5} 167.0 3 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations........ «| 144.5) 147.7) 148.7) 150.9} 151.4) 153.2} 155.2} 156.6) 156.9 4 3.6 
Service occupations... 146.3) 149.6} 150.8} 152.2) 154.2} 155.9} 157.0] 158.5] 159.3 5 3.3 
Transportation and public utilities. «| 147.4) 150.5} 152.4) 153.5} 155.5) 157.3) 158.9} 160.8] 161.7 6 4.0 
Transportation. ....c.ccsssseseeeereee «| 142.8} 145.4) 146.9) 148.2) 151.4 152.5} 153.9) 155.4) 156.1 5 3.3 
Public utilities...... «| 153.5) 157.3) 159.8) 160.7} 161.5} 163.9) 165.5} 168.2] 169.2 6 48 
CommunicatiOns........ecesceseeee «| =163.9) 158.3) 161.1 162.8; 163.4; 166.0) 166.1 169.0} 170.1 al 44 
Electric, gas, and sanitary ServiCeS............:cceeeeees 152.9 156.0 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3 164.8 167.2 168.1 5 57 
Wholesale and retail trade......ccsssesssssssecssssescscssseseesenes 148.3; 151.0} 152.6} 153.7) 155.5} 156.5} 159.5} 159.6] 159.7 4 27 
Excluding sales occupations. | 149.6) 152.6) 153.9} 155.4) 157.1] 157.5} 160.0} 160.3] 160.4 4 2.4 
WHOIGSALG ACG) wcovencetereisteteresscsiscarancervecvaterssssxearannerty 152.1} 155.1) 157.8) 158.6] 159.5} 161.9] 166.3/ 165.9] 166.7 5 45 
Excluding SAl€S OCCUPALIONS.......ccccsecsscssescnssscecencones 152.7) 156.9} 158.5} 160.0] 160.6) 162.3) 164.4) 166.1 167.2 7 44 
Retull trade euearmetae crtaice .{ 146.2) 148.7| 149.7} 150.9] 153.2] 153.5) 155.6] 156.0] 155.8 e 17 
General merchandise stores vf 142.2) 147.3) 149.4) 149.7| 150.9] 152.4] 154.2] 156.1 155.1 -6 28 
Food stores...... indahaandeavcvecddviiuaeiescevensveay sedans vevcucescvenseal 143.4 146.1| 148.2 149.7 151.7 152.9 154.5} 156.3 156.3 0 3.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
H 
F 3 months | 12 months 
Series Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
R p ended ended 
Dec. 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... cccceceseseees 155:7 157.9 159.5 160.9 161,3 165.2 167.3 168.0 168.5 0.3 4.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:ccccecceessceeeeceneeeee 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 171.3 172.1 173.1 6 4.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 166.5 170.8 172.7 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 185.3 4 6.3 
HASUMANGCE 2 ve concacesseecaacunetarntrent faces ueseectostvetemreattecs ccsocry 155.2} 157.6; 159.3} 159.9} 161.3) 164.0 166.1 167.1 167.9 AS) 44 
Services............ 154.1 156.5} 157.8) 160.0) 161.0 162.6} 163.7) 164.9) 165.4 3 21 
Business services.. 158.4 160.5 163.0 165.2 166.2 166.3 166.6 167.2 167.5 se 8 
Health services... .| 150.6] 152.7} 154.7] 156.8} 158.4) 160.6] 162.0} 163.2} 164.4 “Vf 3.8 
THOS Dita Sere. occ i eccascoscesves dete tase ssettetattcessssscenesteeeacesuscet ike 153.5} 155.9} 158.4) 160.3} 162.8; 164.5) 166.2 168.1 lel 4.9 
EdUGational'S@IWICOS seceescenscvecxesteastccexs-cesess-sccsreuseacrsneeel 159.9| 162.3) 162.6; 166.4) 167.6] 168.5} 169.0 173-5) wlirS:2 1.0 45 
Colleges and UNiVersitieS..........cccccccccssescesseeeeerseserees 159.2 162.2 162.6 166.2 167.5 168.1 168.4 172.0 173.7 1.0 3.7 
NonmanufacturinG::.::cccmecesss-tecraenenceorsstoneeseres soca Sit 153.1 154.7 156.3 157.6 159.3 161.1 162.0 162.5 3 Sa 
White-collarwOrkerss...scccseseces.cs-scresetarsns-a-cactececcsscsassa0e 153. /4luee 15:0) 1O/.0) 159-0) GOi5 162.218 Oded 164.8) 165.3 3 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 165.7 166.6 167.1 3 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations... | 144.8 146.9 148.1 150.2 150.6 152.2 154.0 155.4 155.9 s 3.5 
SEMNICELOCCUDALONS s.<.c eaeeee sieve teste cues cesteoe ee ieecee 147.8 149.5 150.7 152.1 154.1 155.9 156.9 158.4 159.2 5 3.3 
State and local government WOrkePS............ccssseeeseseseeseeeed 148.9 150.3 151.2 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7} 160.1 161.5 9 41 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WNT -CONAT WOU KONG 2s orcs ct wna catls spac let onadeocsunncatees suenatiaaceaey 148.3 149.5 150.4 153.7 154.4 ioe 155.7 159.3 160.7 9 41 
Professional specialty and technical............ccscccsceeseeeeees 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 153:2 153.6 154.1 158.1 159.4 8 4.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.................. 150.7 152.4 153.7 156.4 157.6 159.5 159.6 162.3 163.8 9 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical... | 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 155.6 156.9 158.0 161.0 162.4 9 4.4 

Blwe-Collar WOrkemS:ccssevsctureesssecsessste-ccivesausneesagutrovesensvccseel 147.2] 148.6) 149.0 151.5] 153.2} 154.0] 154.7) 158.4} 159.8 9 4.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICES! iiexcescsencss sasecssectcas sutcrinacsaseccaidtvodessnsvacessssoesusccides 148.9} 149.9] 150.6) 154.4) 154.9} 155.5} 155.9] 159.7} 160.9 8 3.9 
Services excluding schools” Tt Sainte: herrea ire. § Fenedt agh A 1 148.8 150.1 151.9 154.5 156.1 157.9 158.7 161.0 162.8 14 4.3 
Health services..........000 Mes eva 154.4) 157.1 158.5| 160.4] 161.4) 163.5) 165.5 1.2 4.4 
Hospitals............ 152.0 152.2 154.7 157.4 159.1 160.7 161.8 164.1 166.2 13. 4.5 
Educational services. a 148.7 149.6 150.1 154.1 154.5 154.8 15oa1 159.2 160.3 mr 3.8 
SCHOONS Miceret sche cer etc tesetes ce otters iattarsocsanereseraa 149.0 149.9] 150.5} 154.4) 154.8} 155.1 155.4) 159.6] 160.7 A 3.8 
Elementary and S€CONALY...........:ceeeeseesseeseceseeeees 148.1 148.5| 149.0 152.8) 153.1 153:4| 153:6)) 157-7) 158:8) aif 3.7 
Colleges and universities........ 151.7| 153.7} 154.3} 153.8} 159.6} 160.0] 160.4; 164.7} 165.8 ve 3.9 
Public administration? ....ccccccccccccccsssscscesssussssssstusssssstussessss 148.3} 150.6} 151.9} 151.9] 155.2} 156.5) 157.9) 160.2) 161.7 9 4.2 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


© Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
i 1 
Seri 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2002 
; 1 Al t he * ‘he. | i= 
GIVI are WOPKGIS rece ces reese cacerorctr cece nnyresentsvotestrneannthereseeneccd 147.9| 149.5} 150.8) 152.3] 153.4) 154.8) 156.1 157.2) 157.8 0.4 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkerS........:cccerceeeee 150.2} 151.7} 153.1 154.5} 155.6] 157.0) 158.4) 159.6} 160.1 3 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical... | 149.6 151.1 152.-| 154.2 155.1 155.6 156.2 158.0 158.6 4 23 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial......... 152.4; 154.0] 155.8} 156.7; 158.1 160.7; 162.6; 163.5] 163.8 oe 3.6 
Administrative support, including clerical......... ) 149.6 151.6] 152,7/ 154.6) 155.7) 157.3 158.4 159.6 160.6 6 3.1 

Blue-collar WOrkerS........sesecsseseseseeeeeeeeees 142.9| 144.7] 146.0] 147.6] 148.5] 149.7} 151.0) 151.9) 152.6 5 2.8 

Service OCCUPATIONS. .......--..csrescesnsscesensearensnesseesnssesarsesasereacs 147.1 148.6| 149.7} 151.2} 153.0 154.2 155.1 56.2 156.9 4 25 

Workers, by industry division: | 

GOOdS-PrOGUCING.......-..ce+csssecesssnseossnosessorsessecsenencrcnsesscersenced 145.3] 147.0] 147,6] 149.5] 150.5} 151.8) 153.1 153.9} 155.1 8 3.1 
Manufacturing... | 146.5} 148.5) 150.0) 150.7) 151.7) 153.1 154.5| 155.4) 156.5 oF 3.2 

SOIVICE-POGUCINGixccsceoe-crartteaseseconctnuncaucuenseyserverensrsrecescxanee 148.9} 150.5} 151.7| 153.4) 154.5) 155.9} 157.2) 156.4) 158.8 3 2.8 
SET VICESepereeree vere hai werseccravermecessarsarechatanssviscsteamuenasaanenns 151.0} 152.6) 153.6) 156.2} 157.1 158.1 158.8; 160.7; 161.1 2 2.5 

Health services... | 148.3] 149.8] 151.8) 153.7| 155.5| 157.3) 158.5; 159.6) 160.9 8 3.5 
Hospitals... wel 147.8] 148.8) 151-2 15.5| 155.5} 157.2} 158.6) 160.3) 162.2 1.2 4.3 
EGUCAtiONAl SCLVICES se rccrcacctxpesnsetesrererdennedcocreracesenrese4 149.6} 150.5) 151.0} 154.6; 155.1 155.3} 155.6) 159.3) 160.1 5 3.2 
Public administration® See cevesevontarsocscarsess F 146.1 147.6 148.7 150.3 151.6 152.5 153.4 154.8 155.8 6 2.8 
INGWarTicIAU LACH NG rere nce eeerncete eee scenesnseatstanevexcecenceresenenee™s 148.1 149.7| 149.7| 152.6) 153.8; 155.0; 156.4) 157.5) 158.0 3 2.7 
Private industry WOrkKEIS. ...........--.essssesseeteeeeeeeereeeeeeeened 147.7| 149.4) 150.9} 152.1 153.3] 154.7| 156.3) 157.0 157.5 3 27 
Excluding sales occupations 147.6] 149.5} 150.8) 152.2} 153.3) 154.9; 156.1 157.0| 157.9 3 27 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Whhite-Collar WOmKGISissesccssiesceve-casnencnssssettisasenvcnedetsaversvexcta 150.6] 152.3] 153.8) 154.8) 156.1 157.7; 159.4; 160.0} 160.4 3 2.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........scsceeseseeseseeeeeeeseteee 151.1 153.0) 154.4) 155.7) 156.9) 158.6/ 160.0| 169.8; 160.8 3 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 150.2) 152.1 153.2; 154.8) 155.9) 156.7} 157.4) 158.2} 158.5 or arg 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 153.0 154.7 156.5 15v.2 158.6 161.3 163.6 164.3 164.5 at hg 
SAGES OCCUPAUONS cecenereee seetite eevecesuaatunsdetssnasescernesonsetnes 148.7) 149.2) 151.5) 151.2) 152.6) 153.6) 157.0; 156.9) 156.8 —.1 2.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 150.1 152.3) 153.6) 155.3) 156.5 158.2 159.2 160.3 161.3 6 3:1 
BIWG-CON A WOMKGrS2ecsee cera nnetareenvevacssarncncsereetanetrsnssetiennss 142.8| 144.6] 145.9] 147.5] 148.3] 149.6; 150.9} 151.7; 152.4 5 2.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 142.8| 144.6) 145.7; 147.7; 148.4) 149.2 151.0 151.8 152.3 3 2.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 143.7; 145.6) 146.9) 148.1 149.0} 150.5) 151.6; 152.0) 153.2 8 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 137.6] 139.5) 140.7) 142.1 142.8; 144.8) 145.2) 146.3) 146.9 4 2.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 146.2 148.0; 149.8} 151.0 152.4) 154.2 155.1 156.0 157.2 8 3.1 
Service OCCUPALIONS............ccesceseseseesseseenes 144.9} 146.4; 147.5) 148.7; 150.6; 152.0) 152.8) 153.9) 154.4 4 2.6 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 146.0] 147.7] 149.0} 150.3] 151.5} 152.7) 154.0] 154.7) 155.2 3 2.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
(GOODS= DK OCUICI sus -vessusarnsses desnsnsuvvaeoennsxereccenvansen consseuss 145.2) 147.0} 148.6) 149.5) 150.5) 151.7) 153.1 153.9} 155.0 =f 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 144.6) 146.3) 147.8) 148.7; 149.7/ 150.9} 152.2! 153.0} 154.0 of 2.9 
White-collar occupations.......... 148.7; 150.5) 152.3) 152.6) 153.6; 155.0) 156.6) 157.9) 158.6 ft 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 147.2} 148.9} 150.5) 150.8) 151.7) 152.9) 154.5) 155.4) 156.3 6 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations.. 143.1 144.7) 146.1 147.4) 148.4) 149.6! 150.7; 151.5) 152.6 7 2.8 
COnstructiOn.......cse «| 140.7] 142.1 143.9) 145.1 146.3} 147.0; 148.2} 149.0) 150.2 8 at 
RAANUIACHIEING) ne rerevaeessoonauenstcnivessasacjensacantavrises eoadce nies 146.5) 148.5) 150.0) 150.7) 151.7) 153.1 154.4; 155.4) 156.5 ef 3.2 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS........:cccesseeesetsressersseseenseteserees 149.2 151.1 152.7 152.8 163.3 154.9 156.6 157.7 158.6 6 35 
Excluding sales occupations. 147.5) 149.9] 150.5) 150.5) 151.0} 152.3) 153.9} 155.0} 155.9 6 3.2 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS.........ssecseseecsscetssseorsesescessereeess 144.6 146.4 147.8 149.1 150.3 151.7 152.8 153.5 154.7 8 29 
LU AON Sex areisse/acaa ers fonrevPnveaetcarapinseiaesseasies\ sens vastantsacéissiy 147.3; 149.0} 150.5) 151.5} 151.7) 153.9} 155.3) 156.0) 157.3 8 3.4 
NONCUIAD Sir peceesterceres cnvaravsoncuah ahevsiacs caxsustatervvaranataes etter 145.4) 147.5) 149.0) 149.3) 153.9) 151.9} 153.1 154.4) 155.2 5 3.3 
Service-producing hcudvarcaasigh sid sveeennnnsunnnnnnenngnsnunnnsenengeeanen 148.9} 150.5} 151.9} 153.2) 151.9] 156.1 157.7} 158.4) 158.6 ul 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 149.4) 151.3} 152.6) 154.2) 156.1 157.2} 158.5) 159.3} 159.6 2 2.6 
White-collar occupations.......... 150.9} 152.5) 154.0) 155.2} 157.2} 158.2) 159.9) 160.5} 160.7 4 27 
Excluding sales occupations 152.3} 154.3) 155.6] 157.2} 158.2} 160.4) 161.6) 162.5) 162.8 2 26 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS......sssssesersssesessesessesssessccessoneseed 142.2; 144.3) 145.3) 147.5) 148.1 149.4) 151.1 151.8) 152.0 41 26 
Service occupations -| 144.8) 146.1 147.2} 148.4; 149.4) 151.6} 152.4) 153.5) 154.1 ‘4 2.6 
Transportation and public utilities. ......cccccceeeeeneeneneees 142.3 143.7 145.7 146.7 149.2 150.5 152.1 153.4 154.1 5 3.3 
AESPOON DAU OE ai ssuseasarccutcsxasoaunrs>cectvasetineccaskespananvasrsy sxc 138.6; 139.8) 141.6) 142.6) 145.7; 147.4) 148.6) 149.6) 150.1 3 3.0 
Public utilities «| 147.1 148.7} 151.0} 152.0) 153.6; 154.3) 156.4) 158.2} 159.3 7 3.7 
COMMUN CRU ONS cresst setssacrevstuccansvcecesssuorsnonnendnises the 147.4) 149.2) 151.8} 153.3} 155.2} 155.3) 157.1 159.6] 160.7 z 3.5 
Electric, gas, and sanitary ServiCeS..........cccccceseceeeee 146.6 148.1 149.9 150.4 151.7 153.0 155.5 156.5 157.4 6 : 
Wholesale and retail trade............... -| 147.4) 148.4) 150.1 150.6} 152.1 153.0} 155.7) 155.5 155.5 0 op 
Excluding sales Occupations.........ses | 149.0 150.7; 151.9] 153.1 % ie = pe ee ri a 
WIGIGSAIS AGG: cecwesetecosoisincecsnssspssacccovsnsse «| 151.6) 151.6) 154.5} 154.1 154.8) 157.2} 161.3) 160.4) 161.0 4 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 153.2 154.9) 156.5 157.4) 157.9} 159.4) 161.2 162.6 163.7 7 37 
Retail trade.....cceeseseeseseenees 145.2} 146.9/ 147.8; 148.8) 150.7} 150.9) 152.7} 152.9 152.7 on ‘ 
General merchandise stores... -| 142.2) 143.8] 145.5; 145.7| 146.5} 147.9) 148.9] 150.1 149.2 -~6 ps 
FOOd StOFESi cvccaccrrecttonntsectenscisssisccraesveuteevaversdcuvcontaaney 141 6] 143.3) 144.5 145.7| 146.7 148.0; 148.9) 150.1 hee 50.3] 4 A 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


er 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 151.7 153.9] 154.6 155.8 156.0 160.3) 162.0 162.4 162.6 0.1 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.............cccsceceseeseseeeesteeene 154.1 156.6 157.6] 159.1 159.1 164.5) 165.7} 166.1 167.3 oh; §.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 165.7 169.4; 170.8 173.2 a Ale 181.2 182.8) 182.7 183.9 ahi Tea 
Insurance............. : 150.8] 152.4) 153.3) 153.6) 155.0} 157.1 158.6; 159.6) 159.1 -.3 2.6 
Services............. =) wato1kS)) 153/81 55.0) sa ore 158.2] 159.5) 160.3) 161.5] 161.7 A 2.2 
BUSINCSS#SEIVICES ics. cacceteece ce ctesssonsascetevessasocvensckareeterats 156.0; 158.2} 160.8} 162.8) 163.7} 164.0; 164.0}; 164.6} 164.8 at 6 
Healthtisenvicescis.: ccserccars nes serene tsngeteesexccxsctts Snctoeaecace 148.1 149.8; 151.8) 153.6} 155.4) 157.3} 158.4; 159.9} 160.7 8 3.4 
146.8; 148.5) 151.0) 153.3) 155.4) 157.1 158.6} 160.2} 162.1! 1.2 4.3 
154.3) 155.4) 156.1 159.6} 160.5} 161.2) 161.2} 165.2} 166.5 8 3:7 
152.9} 154.1 155.0} 158.4) 159.6] 159.9} 159.9} 163.1 164.3 if 2.9 
Nonmanufacturing:e: :..:<.2s: tooo. cqcsccctecponsesscaccestoeraesevs uses 147.9] 149.5} 150.9) 152.2} 153.5} 155.0} 156.5} 157.2} 157.5 ce 2.6 
White-collar WOrkOYS:i<..1.nsncerers-c-usersacctobscnszesereegeyeen se 150.6] 152.3} 153.8} 155.0} 156.4) 158.0} 159.6} 160.2} 160.5 2 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 151.9 153.9 155.3) 156.9 158.3 160.1 161.3 162.1 162.5 ‘2 hie 
Blue-collar occupations........... «| 140.9 142.8 143.9 145.8 146.4 147.5 149.0 149.8 150.2 3 2.6 
SELVICE OCCUPANONS cc. cksccrccsvcsersscseccscagaeseedesvsssaserscsnes 144.7 146.0 147.1 148.2 150.1 151.4) 152.3 153.4 154.0 4 2.6 
State and local government WOrkeS.........c:cceeeeeeeeeeeeeee| 148.3 150.2 151.2 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5 6 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar: WOrkel: s.cc.<.c<cccvescusccsonscodseodetbcsssccastygisevedesacver 148.0 149.0 149.8 152.7 153.3 153.9 154.4 157.4 158.4 6 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical............ccccccceseeeeeeees 148.2 149.1 149.8 153.0 153.4 153.6 154.1 157.5 158.4 6 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial................06 148.8 150.1 151.5 153.9 155.1 156.6; 156.8 159.0 160.1 or 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical | 146.2} 147.0} 147.6] 149.8) 150.9} 151.9} 152.8} 155.1 156.0 6 3.4 

BIUG=COMAN WOLKOISiirccrsscxecnsetarscvsestuerinestatekeres-tsrapaerseessxoc} 145.1 146.0 146.5 149.1 150.8 151.6 152.1 154.5 155.1 4 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOMVICES x ccpas ec cccccecnsnct ae cseet sab eceer anda ebenspesnetarntucsoeecsaracreset 148.7} 149.5) 150.2} 153.7} 154.2! 154.6) 155.0) 158.4) 159.2 4) 3.2 
Services excluding Schools een uirece inne § 147.9) 149.1 150.7} 153.2} 154.9] 156.7] 157.3] 159.1 160.3 8 3.5 
Health services rd 149.3 149.9 151.9 154.2 155.8 157.8 158.6 160.5 162.2 ikl 41 
OS PitAls i. sczsccevezcoctepetece stv esecactuancetavessccernveneoaeerseait 149.2} 149.5) 151.8} 154.2} 155.7] 157.7) 158.8) 160.6) 162.5 ie 4.4 
Edticational’Servicess.:.sccssccecnevscceceussreotaacscmeenasntenasay 04 148.7} 149.5} 150.0} 153.6] 154.0) 154.2) 154.5) 158.1 158.9 4 3.2 
SCHOONS Kaen ccersopiscrseamacsocnes 148.9) 149.7) 150.2} 153.8) 154.1 154.3) 154.6) 158.3) 159.0 A 3.2 
Elementary and secondary. 148.5) 149.0) 149.5} 152.8) 153.1 153.4) 153.6] 157.4) 158.1 4 3.3 
Colleges and universities... 149.5] 151.4) 151.8] 156.5) 156.7} 156.8} 157.3] 160.7) 161.6 6 3.1 
Public-administration soc se.nsan<rani cnet ttencd 146.1 147.6] 148.7/ 150.3! 151.6] 152.5} 153.4) 154.8) 155.8 6 2.8 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
: 3 months | 12 months 
saath ended ended 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
Dec. 2002 
Private INdUStIy WOFKETS........:.:secsececessesesscseresecsnseeneessneeneeee 158.6} 161.5] 163.2) 165.2) 166.7| 169.3) 171.6) 173.1) 174.6 0.9 4.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WIHHi8G-CON AN WOIKEIS.s-ccccsssacaces-seseas cet cer arent aensatncdstensnnecuves 161.5] 165.2} 167.4; 169.5} 171.2} 173.5] 176.1) 177.2} 178.5 7, 4.3 
Biie-COllar WORKOIS corccceeret restart aecsneeeentennericereenrcnarerccearent 154.1] 155.7) 156.7] 158.3} 159.2} 162.2! 164.0) 166.2; 167.8 1.0 5.4 
Workers, by industry division: : | 
GOGAS-pIOGUCHIG ieee tes erestrcens restores rsrsascveernctonunstarzens 156.2} 158.5) 159.6] 160.8} 162.6] 165.8! 167.4) 168.8] 171.0 1.3} 5.2 
Service-producing.. 159.4 162.6) 164.6] 167.1| 168.4; 170.7| 173.3) 174.9] 175.9 6} 4.5 
Manufacturing......... 154.8; 157.1) 157.9] 158.5} 160.4 163.7; 165.5) 166.8) 168.9 1.3] 5.3 
Nonmanufacturing.. 159.7; 162.9) 164.9} 167.4); 168.6] 171.1] 173.5) 175.2} 176.3 6 4.4 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 
2000 2001 2002 Percent change 


T —T 
ae 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2002 
lies ie =a mat ve 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MIMO css cpstes canes cxvcsavasactecnsancacnuasaducuanccssttgsvusestuxeusannnedsanranusek 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 0.9 4.2 
Goods-producing. 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 154.7 156.2 157.8 1.9 4.0 
SONVICE=PIOGUCING:. cssactssosessecevonvsvsvcousecsetutsecasaisenusnsedacrnavsnnes 146.4 147.6 149.5 151.2 154.2 156.0 157.6 159.9 161.1 8 4.5 
MAMUfa Ctra iercccccacsseeseracnccsececcvecucnopssctuckesnessaxccoseecspeccssexes 147.4) 147.9] 148.8} 149.9} 151.4) 153.4) 154.6 155.9 157.9 1.3 4.3 
NON MaANnUtaGtenin Gee wnecccstrnnscteoecanssee-cevseneeseccersacehenectseecescet 146.2 147.3 149.4; 151.1 153.5 155.0 156.6 158.8 159.9 a 4.2 

Ua ok SES ao PERE CSE On EEO CE Pee ere OE eS 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 162.8 4 3.2 
Goods-producing..... 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 1O7.2) 158.6 159.5 160.8 8 3.5 
Service-producing 152.3 154.4) 155.9} 157.5} 158.6} 160.3 162.2 162.9 163.3 2 3.0 
Manufacturing...........0000 J 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 ay i 3.7 
IOREANUN A CONING is wacsaxoveencocnsnusseencescossraueayeescsoyneredTnienescetc 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 3 3.0 

Workers, by region’ 
150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 5 3.2 
148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 I 2.8 
153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 2 3.8 
151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 “4 3.5 
151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 162.5 4 3.2 
150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 5 3.3 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

NOWONT So cas csececey eccdeusase stcnuspincsousecvovnevenoncsseadevededucavicsspetsvineverevess 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 152.5 8 3.5 
Goods-producing. 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 158.6 150.0 151.2 8 3.3 
Service-producing... 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 151.4 152.9 154.1 8 3.5 
Manufacturing......... «| 142.6) 143.9) 145.5] 146.7} 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 1.0 3.4 
INGFUTISMENACUINING! cy acssussscscescssseseccdrsccschscersasassveqctiarcarrosieess | 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 148.1 149.6 151.1 152.1 =f 3.4 

INGUMCIOND crcenyesesassanncasunacsaunassancheseancrabencastotaretasracenkexasciGasausnnaes 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.5 3 27 
(GOORS DI OGUCHIG! crc: cones eos ncss-ssacevancoudovsverk xetesncccsetarssunctesaren 146.8) 148.8) 150.3) 151.1 152.1 153.5) 154.8; 155.5) 156.6 7 3.0 
Service-producing... | 149.6) 151.4) 152.7) 154.1] 155.1] 156.7; 158.3) 158.9] 159.0 A 2.5 
MEM ACUIIG ec casescnncevecsnaspucare venvdacenudansiecensanssticerab pasthe seas | 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 153.1 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 6 3.1 
Nonna aCturin Gs eaccseneesscarsssevassarcntsssacrassarssuaessnvensinescreraay 148.9) 150.7) 152.0) 153.3) 154.4) 155.9) 157.5) 158.4 158.3 oa 2.5 

Workers, by region’ 

NORGE Sire cscs seecancasaseebnvacss sora niosezaavectibarcacvapccotauceremapnsearscarennd 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 181.7 153.5 154.9 155.1 155.7 4 2.6 

SOU Secececervacosensverdaccetsrucaaeratsa vey snes vdsoayhovevaqaabiavcusecekurspsunvden 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 151.2 152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 -1 2.2 

Midwest (formerly North Central)........:c:ccssssessssessseseeseseseesees 149.6) 150.9) 152.3) 153.6) 154.7) 157.4 158.5} 159.2} 160.2 6 3.6 

WYSE iaacetetccscuarhess-artesatgdasnractessiedaive upsdoxvaxteiscasabssatiapeesivareeyNace 149.2 161.3} 152.9 154.3; 156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 5 2.6 

Workers, by area size’ 
MOMODOIAN AFOSS ciasseasecscnccesneeecsveseecacdasesvsdaisagessnncassvepsiaceavacd 148.0 149.8 151.2 152.4) 153.7 155.1 o7 
CUNO AV AM ra gteressruensvoncanessausiiave casdrsvanoretsartairnecanstasinasesuipiens 29 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1982 
Scope of survey (in O00'S).............cccceceeeeceeeeeeeeeee 21,043 21,013 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
Willi medical! Care st ctiesceuweesecesessea scccsomecess 20,711 20,412 20,383 
WIth Ife insurance s<.0-.cr.s5-ccu teerreteenccoacdueeee 20,498 20,201 20,172 
With defined benefit plan... eee 17,936 17,676 17,231 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PeGIG UN CHitMOSrecesccteavscesscecetcseszstadeoncemeencortowss 10 9 9 
Average minutes per day................:ccc:cccceeeeeeee - 25 26 
Paid rest time 75 76 73 
Average minutes per day...............:.2:cceceeeeeeeeee - 25 26 
OIG MUNGFAl IOAVE:..-..45.++ssaczeeesssess-ceseccssaseese ee. - - = 
Average days per occurrence.. A - - - 
PAIS NONAAYS ree sse se sosssessensseceticcscvesccpoesesteommeoss| 99 99 99 
Average days Per year... cece cececceceeeeeeeeeee 10.1 10.0 9.8 
Paid personal leave... 53 20 24 23 
Average days per year... .eeeeceececceeceeeeeeeeees - 3.8 3.6 
Paldivacationssccesccccscnctesccesetesnvaiawssacteasuctoneress 100 99 99 
Paid sicklaaveneer cecum Maia sional. 62 67 67 
Unpaid maternity leave... - = = 
Unpaid paternity leave.... is - - - 
Wnpaiditamily |@aVe2.-cecssesancccsessssearcancnaceasivcsses a) = ah 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............sseeeeceee 97 97 97 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIOMO NGAI CAMO. ceceess costs wetsesstcacaceeveouceevececrs - - 46 
Extended care facilities i) 58 62 62 
PAYSICAIOXAMM ceceses<-sesresasesspeceneerevsne-ccversesessed - - 8 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOM COVOLA GOA oessesstecsssssnestastvessunissvisciccsacthsdiee eed 26 27 36 
Average monthly contribution - - $11.93 
Family coverage.............2...000 : 46 51 58 
Average monthly contribUtion.............. a 3 = $35.93 
Participants in life insurance plans 96 96 96 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.............+. 69 72 74 
Survivor income benefits... : - - - 
Retiree protection available................ceeeeeeeeeeeee - 64 64 
Participants in long-term disability 
IASUTENCO /PlAN Site concave ccstecnse<cticccncdesatescnncotescnacsd 40 43 47 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HISULENCO PANS an scacaresuurencrsccvedcasconsssessccseotschases | 54 51 $1 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = be! o 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............c:seseeeeeee 55 58 63 
Early retirement available 98 97 97 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - - 47 
Terminal earnings formula é 53 52 54 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
UT ANIGOMIONES 21-2. one ceeenccetccereaseesesasacesqcecesonteescsten - - - 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FIGIGDIO DONGHIS DIANS ic 02.0 022-cesiccseesccedevassoncrsawenss - - - 
Reimbursement accounts ?..........s:sesescecesesesesees - - - 
Premium conversion plans..................-.-..-+-+::---: = =| 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
10 11 10 8 9 3 e 

27 29 26 30 29 a = 

72 72 71 67 68 a e 

26 26 26 28 26 = = 

88 85 84 80 83 80 81 

3.2 3.2 He 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 

99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.4 9.3 
25 24 22 21 21 22 20 

3.7 a6 34 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.5 
100 98 97 96 97 96 95 

70 69 68 67 65 58 56 

= 33 37 37 60 a 

= 16 18 26 53 x a 

hi Ee i I : 84 93 

95 90 92 83 82 7 76 

66 76 75 81 86 78 85 

70 79 80 80 82 73 78 

18 28 28 30 42 56 63 

43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
$12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
$41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97} $107.42 $118.33] $130.07 
96 92 94 94 91 87 87 

72 78 71 71 76 77 74 

10 8 7 5 7 6 

59 49 42 44 41 37 33 

48 42 45 40 41 42 43 

49 46 43 45 44 a * 

a Mi a a oa 53 55 

76 63 63 59 56 52 50 

64 59 62 55 52 52 52 

98 98 97 98 95 96 95 

35 26 22 7 6 4 10 

57 55 64 56 61 58 56 

62 62 63 54 48 51 49 

60 45 48 48 49 55 57 

33 36 4 44 43 54 55 

2 5 9 10 12 12 13 

5 12 23 36 52 38 32 

e “a mi 5 7 


fits at less than full pay. 
2? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
ae ee. SE eS ee 


It Small private establishments State and local governments 
em 
—- — 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 | 1994 
Scope of SurVveyi(iniOO0'S)5.c.ccemecnsccsans-0---seesseanens 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical sae Sab dessshcbdesesiacssdccceosesexsrevceaers 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance a 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan.......ssssssessecsteeseesseeseees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PaidUNCH IMO cqcccesscecerscaccrccssessecseasqcucenesaovades 8 9 - - UTA 11 10 = 
Average minutes per day..............cecceeceneeeseeeeee 37 37 - - 34 36 “4 - 
Paid rest tne icc.ccsicccceccescocgustovssveocsssetsouse genesis 48 49 ~ - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day... sie 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
PSid (UNCP! lOAVE. .:<..00ccscccesccrcecessecaccansaesnesuene 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE............sseeeeeeeeeeees 29 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 a 3.7 
Paid HONDAS xcs ccconcsvevsnstenesseasoreavescoesqssuceroenente 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year ........cscssscssessescessneeseees 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave......... 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 re | 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid vacations.... ect 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid sick loavelsicreticru toe Raesten cs ccake eae ee cess 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
UDSIGHOAVO saxersrcasnatecn acstverstsewsvenssrenydereesorsaes 17 18 = = 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity leave...............ccssseeecceeesseeeees 8 7 - = 30 33 44 = 
UnpaiditamilyilGave rcs ssascenctecstacu-ssens<acesreewsness a = 47 48 = = =| 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans............::csseeeee0es 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIOM: MOGNH CONG. 65: faccovsscsavceresienssnccessseaverseceanad 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities.. 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physical exam.........-...- 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOM COVETEGOS. sovensertscscresesconssccson 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
FAI COVOLEGC:..52-22,.~ce-reersczeusecocsrccredevecesesed 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution...................66.0008 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans...........2-.cceeeeeed 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
APSA ANICOs stern cesar cs sicknpesvacersssraithassiiniaiap tres soannans 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... 1 q 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available.................:.ceseeeeeeees 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
IASULANCO:PlANS >. sressocecccdtniienevsurevere cecatenesessecd 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
IFSUFANICODIANIG<soeeycseoccecectunsavavcsstsbesassacetoneesesses 6 26 26 Al 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. = = Me 29 Z ES di " 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 a1 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to ag 65........ccccceeeeseee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available................. al 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..... mas if 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula................00066+ a 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
SUSTANIG ON Gie dexevcanercaseauyFapsvarddan cates adskatunsninensinay 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FIGSIDIC BENGE DIANG. «.5<sedeccascandassvssrsavapcepcocsiaas 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement account *...........cccceeceecceseeeeene 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ai 7 
a ee 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 


in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously * Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required an 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days —_ premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- _ flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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ae Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2002" 2003" 
Measure oo SS SS 
2001 2002 Jan Feb Mar Apr | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
| | ||, Sie | ae lees 
| umber of stoppages: 
1 Beginning in period......................sec00 29 19 0 1 1 2 3 1 3 1 3 1 2 1 1 
In effect during period............ cee 30 20 1 2 1 3 § 3 4 3 3 3 2 1 2 
/ Norkers involved: 
} Beginning in period (in thousands)... 99 46 0 1.5 2.9 44 5.1 1.5 6.7 3.5 13.7 1.2 43 1.4 17.5 
In effect during period (in thousands). 102 47 1.0 20 2.9 7.0 9.2 53 8.2 6.2 13.7 13.5 43 1.4 18.8 
) Jays idle: 
| Number (in thousands).................4 1,151 6,596 21.0 9.0 43.5 80.7| 138.2 36.0 54.0 50.6 39.3) 133.4 23.9 28.6 48.8 
| Percent of estimated working time .... 


/ ' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
he measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54—S6. 

| ? Less than 0.005. 

 ° = preliminary. 

iH] MATE: Nach indinstac data nat availahla 
/ 
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32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 
Series hea uly | A Sept. | Oct. | Nov 
2001 2002 even _|_ Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | | tet Det. Nave) 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX aig 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
ENTE ei eee cepesre acer Concecorecl 09") PODER ERE Co 177.1 179.9} 177.1) 177.8] 178.8) 179.8] 179.8] 179.9] 180.1) 180.7| 181.0| 181.0) 181.3 180.9 
All items (1967 = 100). 530.4 538.8/ 530.6] 532.7| 535.5} 538.6] 538.5] 538.9] 539.5} 541.2} 542.1] 543.2| 543.1) 541 9 
Food and beverages.. 173.6 176.8 176.2 176.4 176.6 176.7 176.4 176.4 176.6 176.6 176.9 W777 177.4 177.8 
FOOGErccecsrsccsace 173.1 176.2 175.8 176.9 176.1 176.2 175.8 175.8 176.0 176.0 176.4 176.5 176.8 177.3 
Food at home......... 173.4 175.6 176.2 176.0 176.3 176.4 175.5 175.0 175.2 174.9 175.2 175.1 175,5 176.1 
Cereals and bakery products. . 193.8 198.0} 196.7] 197.6) 197.0] 198.1] 198.2} 198.7] 198.7| 198.6] 1984] 198.9) 1983] 197.3 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 161.3 162.1} 162.1] 161.8) 162.8] 162.5] 162.4] 161.9] 162.3) 162.2) 161.8} 161.3) 1621| 162.4 
Dairy and related products’... 167.1 168.1} 169.9] 170.1) 169.4] 168.7] 169.0) 168.0] 167.6] 167.2} 166.3) 166.5) 167.1 167.3 
Fruits and vegetables............. 212.2 220.9] 224.8) 223.3] 225.8) 223.4 221.0) 217.4] 217.4) 217.0) 218.4) 217.4) 219.8) 224.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 139.2 139.2} 139.5/ 140.0] 140.1] 140.1] 138.0} 137.5] 138.3) 137.6} 140.2) 140.5) 139.1 139.8 
Other foods at home 159.6 160.8 161.3 160.4 159.9 161.5 160.0 160.8 161.0 160.6 160.8 160.9 161.1 161.1 
Sugar and sweets.. 155.7 159.0/ 158.4] 158.5} 157.2) 159.6) 157.9] 158.0) 160.2} 159.9) 159.6} 159.9) 158.5) 159.1 
Fats and oils 155.7 155.4 158.3 157.2 156.4 156.5 156.9 154.6 154.9 154.1 154.1 155.9 153.4 152.8 
Other foods 176.0 Ut BY 177.4 176.3 175.9 177.8 176.1 177.4 177.3 176.9 177.0 177.0 178.3 178.2 
Other miscellaneous foods '"* 108.9 109.2! 108.9} 108.0} 107.8] 108.0| 1089] 109.0) 110.1) 109.3) 109.7} 109.8) 110.3) 110.2 
Food away from home sce cee 173.9 178.3 176.4 177.0 177.1 177.2 177.6 178.2| 1787.5 178.8 179.2 179.6 179.8 180.1 
Other food away from home" 113.4] 117.7] 115.5] 115.8] 116.3] 116.9] 117.1] 117.6) 117.7) 118.1] 118.8) 119.1) 119.7] 119.8 
Alcoholic beverages....... 179.3 183.6) 181.8] 182.6} 182.5] 182.9} 183.3) 183.5} 183.8) 184.2) 183.9) 184.7) 185.1 184.9 
176.4 180.3 177.6 178.5 179.1 179.5 179.7 180.7 181.2} 209.6 181.5 181.4 181.2 181.1 
200.6 208.1; 204.5} 206.1} 207.0) 207.5) 207.5} 208.1) 2088] 200.2) 209.2) 201.3) 209.6) 209.5 
Rent of primary residence 192.1 199.7/ 197.0] 197.7} 198.2] 198.5) 198.8) 199.3) 199.8} 200.2} 200.7! 201.3) 202.0) 202.5 
Lodging away from home..........::cccceceseeeeeereee 118.6 118.3] 113.1] 119.38) 121.9} 122.1] 120.1] 120.9] 121.7) 123.6; 117.6} 117.0} 113.2) 109.2 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 206.3 214.7) 211.6} 212.2) 212.8) 213.3] 213.7; 214.3) 214.9] 215.4) 216.2) 216.8) 217.3) 217.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance’ Ar ee sel 106.2 108.7 106.4 106.8 106.8 107.2 107.6 107.8 108.6 109.6 110.0 110.0 111.4 112.3 
isis andutltlas eet ee ta 150.2 143.6] 141.5] 140.0] 140.2} 140.3] 141.5] 146.2| 146.8) 146.8] 147.2) 144.4) 143.6) 144.2 
135.4 127.2| 125.3] 123.7} 123.8] 123.8) 125.1] 130.3} 130.8} 130.7) 131.0} 127.9} 127.0) 127.5 
129.3 116.5] 112.9] 112.3} 112.8] 115.1) 114.4) 112.7] 111.6) 112.1) 115.2) 119.3) 121.8] 125.6 
142.4 134.4] 132.4] 130.6} 130.7] 130.6) 132.1) 138.0] 138.6) 138.5) 138.7) 134.9) 133.7} 1341 
129.1 128.3) 128.7] 128.6] 128.7) 128.9} 128.9) 128.7) 128.6) 128.1; 128.1) 128.0) 127.8) 127.0 
Apparel 127.3 124.0] 120.4] 123.5} 128.2) 128.8) 127.1) 122.7) 118.7) 120.5) 124.6) 126.8) 125.5) 121.5 
Men's and boys' apparel 125.7 121.7; 120.8] 122.0) 125.2] 125.6) 124.3) 120.8; 1184) 1183) 120.1) 1228) 1232) 119.3 
Women's and girls' apparel... 119.3 115.8] 109.7] 115.3} 121.38] 122.2) 229.4) 113.7; 107.6) 111.0) 118.0) 120.5) 1180) 113.1 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’... 129.2 126.4, 125.0} 127.2} 129.9) 198.9) 127.4) 124.9} 122.9] 124.3] 126.2) 127.7; 127.5) 125.3 
123.0 121.4] 117.1] 119.5} 123.5} 124.5] 124.5) 121.2) 1185) 119.7} 121.6} 123.0) 122.7] 120.7 
154.3 152.9} 148.6) 148.4; 150.5) 153.7/ 153.8) 153.4) 153.7) 153.9) 154.0) 154.9) 155.2) 1542 
Private transportation... 150.0 148.8 144.4 144.1 146.3 149.6 149.5 149.1 149.5 149.7 150.0 151.1 151.5 150.4 
New and used motor vehicles~.. 101.3 99.2 101.0 100.1 99.6 99.3 99.1 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.8 98.7 
142.1 140.0} 142.7} 141.2} 140.7) 140.4) 139.8} 139.2} 138.7) 138.1] 138.7} 139.5} 140.4] 140.6 
158.7 152.0] 155.6) 153.9) 152.1] 152.8} 151.8] 152.2} 152.7} 153.4) 152.2} 150.7} 1488] 148.5 
124.7 116.6 97.9 98.2 107.7 121.4 121.4 120.1 120.8 121.6 121.7 124.5 124.4 119.7 
Gasoline (all types)....... 124.0 116.0 97.2 97.6] 107.1) 120.8) 120.8) 119.5} 120.3) 120.9) 121.1) 123.9] 123.8) 119.1 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 104.8 106.9} 106.2} 106.1} 106.5) 106.8) 106.8; 106.7; 107.4) 107.7} 107.4; 106.9] 107.2} 107.0 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair...............4 183.5 190.2) 187.1 188.0} 188.5) 189.0} 189.9} 190.0} 189.8; 191.0] 191.4) 191.8] 192.8] 193.3 
Public transportation 210.6 207.4) 205.8) 207.3) 207.9} 209.7} 211.3} 211.3] 209.7} 209.4; 206.5) 203.4) 202.3] 203.0 
272.8 285.6} 279.6) 281.0) 282.0} 283.2} 284.1) 284.7) 286.6) 287.3) 287.7; 289.2} 290.5] 291.3 
247.6 256.4) 252.6) 253.7} 254.1) 254.8} 255.4) 256.4) 257.5) 257.7; 257.9) 258.3) 259.1; 259.5 
278.8 292.9} 286.2} 287.7} 288.9) 290.2) 291.2) 291.7) 293.8) 294.7} 295.2} 297.1) 298.5} 299.4 
246.5 253.9) 250.6; 251.4) 251.9} 252.5) 252.9} 253.2) 255.0} 254.9] 254.8} 256.0} 256.5] 257.0 
Hospital and related services........ ss 338.3 367.8) 353.1) 356.4) 359.4) 362.4) 364.5) 365.3} 367.6] 371.3} 373.3} 376.7] 380.7| 382.4 
Raesion eA 104.9 1-6.2; 105.7) 105.9) 106.1) 106.5} 106.4) 106.2} 106.2) 106.3} 106.2); 106.4) 106.4; 106.5 
Video and audio" 101.5 102.6} 102.1} 102.9) 102.9) 102.9) 103.1) 103.0] 102.6} 102.4; 102.3) 102.6) 103.0} 103.2 
Education and communication?......ccccccccccccccecssosseoss 105.2 107.9} 107.2; 107.3) 106.6; 106.2; 106.6) 106.9) 107.6] 108.9} 109.5} 109.4} 109.3) 109.2 
Education” 118.5 126.0} 122.6] 123.2] 123.3) 123.3) 123.5} 124.3) 124.8} 127.1) 129.6] 129.9] 130.0] 130.0 
Educational books and supplies......... 295.9 317.6) 303.0) 314.4) 314.2) 314.4) 315.6) 317.4) 318.3] 319.6) 323.2) 323.2} 324.0| 323.3 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care.. 341.1 362.1) 353.2} 353.9} 364.1] 354.1) 354.6) 356.8] 358.3] 365.6] 372.8] 373.8] 374.1] 374.0 
COMMUNICAHON Sate ttiscissscclectsossuscnsiddacsenncle 93.3 92.3) 93.4) 93.1 92.0) 91.2} 91.9) 91.8) 926) 93.2} 92.5} 922} 91.8] 91.8 
Information and information processing" Setehs 92.3 90.8 92.2 92.0 90.8 90.0 90.7 90.6 90.8 91.5 90.7 90.4 90.0 90.0 
Telephone services ”?.......cscccseccsessssssesssesesees 99.3 99.7; 100.3} 100.3) 99.1 98.2} 99.3} 99.2} 99.5) 100.6] 100.1 99.9) 99.8} 99.9 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services'*.................. 21.3 18.3 19.4 19.0 18.8 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.4 18.3 17.8 17.7 17.3 17.2 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment"? 29.5 22.2 24.6 23.8 23.1 22.9 23.0 22.6 22.3 22.0 214 20.7 20.0 19.7 
Other goods and services........ 282.6 293.2} 287.2) 290.2} 288.5) 292.9] 291.5} 294.4) 294.5] 295.9] 297.0] 295.4] 295.6] 295.8 
Tobacco and smoking products... 425.2 461.5} 432.8} 449.3) 433.4) 461.4) 449.0] 467.4) 467.2) 478.2| 485.8) 470.6} 470.4) 472.5 
Personal care’ 
Personal care products’ 
Personal care services’ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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181.7 


178.1 
177.5 
176.7 
199.8 
161.6 
166.4 
227.1 


140.6 
161.8 
169.7 
155.8 
178.2 
109.7 
179.9 
119.9 
185.8 
182.3 
210.9 
203.3 
114.3 
218.5 
113.9 
146.1 
129.5 
136.6 
135.6 
127.4 
118.1 
116.1 
107.6 
121.1 
119.7 
155.5 
151.8 
98.2 
139.7 
148.3 
126.3 
125.7 
107.8 
193.7 
202.2 
292.6 
260.3 
300.8 
257.8 
385.7 
106.9 
103.4 
109.7 
130.6 
329.5 
375.5 
92.0 
90.3 
100.4 


17.1 


19.5 
296.5 
472.4 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 


average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Series Sea ee ee 
| 2001 2002 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. l Oct. l Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Miscellaneous personal serviceS............000++4 263.1 274.4] 2704| 271.8] 2729] 2732 274.2 2746 2751 2754 275.2 2760 2766 2769 278.1 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 150.7 149.7) 147.8) 148.1} 149.4; 151.0 1505 1498 1493 1496 1502 150.7 150.6 149.7 150.0 
Food and beverages.. 173.6 176.8; 176.2; 176.4) 176.6) 176.7 1764 1764 1766 1766 1769 177.1 1774 177.8 178.1 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 137.2 134.2) 131.6) 132.1 133.7} 136.0 135.4 1344 133.6 1340 1348 1355 1352 1336 133.9 

Nondurables less food and beverages a 147.1 146.1 137.9 139.6 143.6 148.4 147.4 145.7 144.4 145.4 147.2 148.4 148.0 145.2 146.1 
ADP aN Ol ac arecsadecyaczcwturactenensiis coscosseevezeeso sca 127.3 124.0) 120.4) 123.5) 128.2} 1288 127.1 1227 1187 1205 1246 1268 1255 121.5 118.1 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel... 163.4 162.2} 152.6] 153.6] 157.3; 164.7 1641 164.0 1643 1648 165.2 1660 166.0 1639 167.4 

Durables............ 124.6 121.4) 123.6) 122.7) 122.1) 121.9 121.7 121.3 121.1 120.7 1206 1206 1205 1202 119.9 

Services 203.4 209.8; 206.3) 207.3) 208.0) 2084 2088 2098 210.7 211.5 211.5 211.7 2118 211.9 213.1 

Rent of shelter® ~ 208.9 216.7} 213.0) 214.7] 215.6) 216.1 216.1 2168 2174 2183 2179 2184 2182 2181 219.5 

Transporatation services............ 201.9 209.1} 205.2) 206.5; 207.3; 2079 2089 209.0 2096 210.1 210.1 2109 2120 2120 2123 

ORG SOIVICES Meenas, sartetcce ivctceasvossuieisasoasatasts 238.0 246.4] 242.9) 243.5) 243.6) 243.8 2445 245.1 2464 248.2 249.1 2497 2499 250.2 251.4 

Special indexes: 

All items less food........ 177.8 180.5} 177.4) 178.2) 179.2) 180.4 1804 1806 1808 181.5 181.8 182.2 1821 181.6 182.4 

All items less shelter... 169.7 170.8} 1684] 168.7) 169.7) 170.9 1709 170.9 1709 171.3 171,9 172.2 1723 171.7 1723 

All items less medical care 171.9 174.3} 171.7] 172.4) 173.38) 1743 1742 1744 1745 1750 175.3 1756 1756 175.1 175.9 

Commodities less food 138.9 136.0} 133.5] 133.9} 135.6] 137.8 137.3 1363 135.5 135.9 136.7 137.3 137.0 135.6 135.8 

Nondurables less food 149.1 147.4] 140.5] 142.2} 145.9) 1504 1495 1480 146.7 147.7 149.3 1506 150.2 1476 148.4 

Nondurables less food and apparel 164.1 163.3} 154.5) 155.4) 158.7} 165.5 165.0 1649 1652 1658 166.1 1669 1669 165.0 168.2 

INONGUPADIES nc anvcncrersssercrertemtecncunecttoecrsece-crscece 160.6 161.1] 157.0) 158.0) 160.2; 162.7 162.1 161.2 1606 161.2 1622 1630 1629 161.6 162.2 

Services less rent of shelter? 212.3 217.5} 213.9) 214.3) 214.8) 215.1 2160 2175 2186 219.5 2200 2199 2202 2205 221.6 

Services less medical care services. 196.6 202.5) 199.2} 200.2} 200.8] 201.2 2016 2026 203.2 2042 2041 2042 2043 2043 205.5 

Energy 129.3 121.7) 111.7] 119.0] 115.6) 122.2 1229 1249 12655 1258 126.1 1258 1253 123.3 127.5 

All items less energy 183.5 187.7) 185.7; 186.5} 187.1; 187.5 187.4 1873 187.5 188.1 1884 1888 188.9 188.6 189.0 
All items less food and energy 186.1 190.5} 188.2) 189.2} 189.8} 190.3 190.2 190.1 190.3 191.0 191.3 1918 191.8 191.4 191.8 

Commodities less food and energy 145.3 143.7} 143.7} 144.2) 144.6) 145.1 1444 1434 1425 1428 1436 143.9 143.6 1425 141.7 
Energy commodities. 125.2 117.1 99.3 99.5] 108.6} 1216 1216 1203 120.9 1215 1220 1248 1249 120.7 127.5 
Services less ONCrQy......e.sssesesesessssseseseseeeees 209.6 217.5) 213.8) 215.1) 216.9) 2163 2166 2172 2180 219.0 2189 2195 2198 219.8 221.0 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

173.5 175:9) 173.2) “17S:7\ 74:7) 175.8! 175:8 A759 1/76.0' 1768) 77:0) 117 7:3 ish 777.0 err 
516.8 §23.9| 515.0} 517.5) 520.2) 523.7 5236 5240 5245  §26.0 5273 528.2 5284 627.2 629.2 
173.0 176.1] 175.7} 175.8} 176.1] 176.1 175.7 175.7 176.0 175.9 1762 1763 1766 177.1 177.4 
172.5 176.5) 15:21) 17513 | 175.Cleet coon eli Dalemnli75:20 17.5:49 117 5;0 nl 5.7 1s OO mn OO 7.0.0) 
Food at home 172.4 175.1 175.3 175.1 175.5 175.3 174.4 174.1 174.3 174.0 174.3 174.2 174.5 175.1 17657 

Cereals and bakery products... 193.6 197.1] 196.7] 197.5} 197.0} 197.9 1982 1986 198.7 1985 1984 1989 198.2 197.1 199.9 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs...... 161.2 162.0} 162.0) 161.6] 162.7) 1621 162.1 161.8 1622 162.0 161.5 161.2 162.1 162.3 161.5 

Dairy and related products’ 167.1 167.2} 169.7) 170.0) 169.2) 1687 168.7 167.8 167.4 167.0 166.1 1664 1669 167.2 166.3 

Fruits and vegetables............e-scssecssecseesesseees 210.8 222.9) 223.2) 222.2} 224.9) 222.0 219.1 2164 2164 216.2 2175 2162 218.0 2229 225.7 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials. 138.4 138.6) 138.8) 139.5} 139.7} 139.4 1373 13869 1376 136.9 1396 1399 1386 139.1 139.9 

Other foods at home... 159.1 160.4} 161.0) 160.1) 159.6) 161.0 159.7 160.4 1605 160.1 160.3 1603 160.7 1606 161.3 
Sugar and sweets 155.6 158.8; 158.5] 158.5) 157.1; 1534 1676 1588 1599 159.6 1595 1595 1582 1589 160.4 
Fats and oils.......cc..--- 155.4 155.3] 158.0) 157.0} 156.3) 1562 155.7 1643 164.7 154.0 1552 155.8 153.4 1529 155.7 
Other foods 176.3 177.6) 177.9) 176.8) 176.5) 1782 1767 177.9 177: 177.3 1772 1772) 178.8 178.5 1785 

Other miscellaneous foods'* 109.1 109.7} 109.3] 108.5) 108.3) 1085 1095 1096 1108 1099 110.1 110.1 111.0 110.7 110.1 
Food away from home’ ........ssssssesssssssssessseseeeeesen 173.8 178.2} 176.4| 176.9) 177.0) 177.1 1775 178.0 1784 1787 179.0 179.4 179.7 180.0 179.8 
Other food away from home’... 113.6] 118.1] 115.8} 116.0} 116.8} 117.4 117.7 1181 1182 1189 1193 1196 120.0 120.1 120.2 

Alcoholic beverages.......... 178.8 183.3} 181.4] 182.1) 182.2) 1828 1831 183.2 1836 1838 1834 184.3 1846 184.7 185.5 

Housing. 172.1 A75:71, 173:4)\ = 173:9|) 174.4] 174.8) 175:1) 9 17615 176:5. 76:9) 177.0" 1769 176 S769) e779 
Shelter: mee ee oe er Beer 194.5 201.9) 198.7} 199.8) 200.6) 201.0 201.2 20.7 202.3 2029 2030 2035 203.7 2039 2049 

Rent of primary residence.. 191.5 199.0} 196.3] 197.0) 197.5} 197.8 98.1 198.7 1992 1996 2000 2006 201.3 2019 2026 

Lodging away from home?..e.cecss-000-+- 118.4 118.4) 113.2] 119.4, 122.2] 122.0 1207 1204 1213 1229 117.7 117.7 114.0 1096 114.3 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 187.6 195.1] 192.3] 192.9) 193.3) 1939 1942 194.7 195.2 195.7 1964 1969 197.4 198.0 198.5 

Tenants’ and household insurance'.. 106.4 108.7} 106.4] 106.8) 106.9) 107.5 1076 1079 108.7 109.7 1101 110.1 111.2 1123 113.7 
Fuels and utilities... 149.5 142.9} 140.8] 139.4) 139.6) 139.6 140.7 1456 146.1 146.2 1465 1436 143.0 1435 1453 

134.2 126A 124:2|, 122:7|,. 122:8|,. 122:7.5 123:9) 1294, 129165 (129:6. 129.9. 126:7, 3126:05126:45 0 128;3 

Fuel oil and other fuels 129.2 115.0] 113.0] 1124) 112.7) 114.7 1140 1122 1109 111.3 1145 1186 121.0 125.0 135.8 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 141.5 133.4] 131.4] 129.7) 129.8) 129.6 1310 1369 1375 1374 1376 1338 1329 133.2 134.7 
Household furnishings and operations... 125.8 124.4} 125.0] 124.9) 124.9) 125.1 1250 1248 124.7 124.2 123.9 1239 123.7 123.0 123.2 
IEHSEMN weresree et rccrce eerste tv rnecncseareuinaceeeseuscrexenecta | 126.1 123.1] 119.6] 122.4) 126.9) 127.9 1262 1220 1180 119.6 1235 1255 1246 1209 117.3 

Men's and boys' apparel 125.8 121.7} 121.0] 122.2) 125.2) 1258 1246 1211 1186 1182 1198 1223 1227 1188 115.7 

Women's and girls' apparel... 117.3 114.6} 108.5} 113.8} 119.7} 120.9 1182 112.7 106.5 109.6 1168 119.3 117.2 112.3 106.7 

Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ 130.9 128.6] 126.7| 128.4) 131.7) 131.7 129.9 1275 1253 1268 1284 1295 129.7 127.2 122.4 

Footwear. 123.1 121.2 LAA 119.3 122.8 124.4 124.4 121.0 118.2 119.6 121.4 122.3 122.5 120.8 119.5 

Transportation 153.6 151.8] 147.5] 147.1] 149.2) 152.7 152.7 1524 152.7 163.0 153.1 154.0 1542 153.0 154.6 
Private transportation... 150.8 149.0] 144.6] 144.2) 146.4) 1498 1498 1495 1499 150.2 1650.4 1514 151.6 150.4 152.0 
New and used motor vehicles” TS Ae eae 101.9 99.4 101.3 100.3 99.7 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


Series | 9004 2002 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. i Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


NOW VONICIOS, . cccccsecccesrnernsnceneesrsunsesconoanencsnrred 143.2 141.1 143.8] 142.3) 141.8) 141.5 140.9] 140.3} 139.8] 139.1 139.8} 140.7] 141.5] 141.7] 140.9 
159.8 152.8] 156.5) 154.8] 153.0] 152.6} 152.7} 153.0} 153.6) 154.2) 153.1 151.5| 149.7} 149.3] 149.2 


Used cars and trucks! 


MOtOr {UCI eee cccoseseene ne | 124.9 117.0 98.2 98.5] 108.0) 121.7/ 121.8} 120.4 121.2} 121.8) 122.1 124.9) 124.8} 120.0) 126.7 

Gasoline (all types)...... 124.2 116.4 97.6 97.9| 107.5) 121.2] 121.2] 119.9] 120.6] 121.3) 121.6] 124.4) 124.3| 119.4) 126.1 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.............0 104.0 106.1 105.3! 105.3! 105.7; 106.0] 106.0) 105.9} 106.7} 107.0) 106.7} 106.2} 106.5} 106.3} 107.1 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 185.1 191.7 188.6 189.5 189.9 190.5 191.4; 191.5 191.4 192.5 192.9 193.3 194.3 195.0 195.4 


204.9 202.6] 201.0] 202.5} 203.0] 204.5} 206.3) 205.9] 204.7} 204.5 201.9) 199.2} 198.5} 199.2) 198.1 
271.8 284.6) 278.5) 279.8; 280.9] 281.9| 282.9| 283.6 285.5) 286.3) 286.7; 288.3] 289.6] 290.6) 291.8 
242.7 251.1, 247.6] 248.5} 249.0] 249.6] 250.3} 251.3 252.3| 252.3) 252.5) 252.8] 253.5) 254.0) 254.8 
278.5 292.5) 285.7| 287.2; 288.4] 289.6| 290.6] 291.3} 293.5| 294.5) 294.9] 296.9] 298.4) 299.5) 300.9 
248.7 256.0) 252.8| 253.6] 254.0] 254.6) 255.3] 255.3] 257.2| 256.9) 256.8] 258.2! 258.7) 259.2) 260.0 
333.8 363.2| 348.2) 351.4] 354.3] 357.1] 359.4] 360.6] 363.2) 367.1) 368.9) 3726) 376.7) 379.1) 382.2 


Public transportation 
Medical care. 
Medical care commodities. 
Medical Care SOrviCeS.........cccccee 
Professional services. 
Hospital and related services........... 


payvaiysth etic "Sus | of sate veld (ae 103.6 104.6} 104.2) 104.5! 104.6/ 105.0] 104.9 104.6] 104.6) 104.7) 104.4 194.6) 104.5) 104.7| 105.1 
WUivctsyanraiateleIvGlVES oe msexerttret ell ueteeoespeeceaeel 100.9 102.0/ 101.4) 102.2! 102.1] 102.2} 102.3} 102.2} 101.8} 101.6] 101.4) 101.8] 102.2} 102.4) 102.7 
Educatlonandicommiunicatlon seen ee 105.3 107.6} 107.1) 107.2! 106.5} 106.0} 106.5} 106.7| 107.4; 108.6) 109.1 109.0) 108.8) 108.8] 109.2 
ECUCAHOT Cee eee en eel 118.7 125.9} 122.7| 123.3) 123.3] 123.3} 123.5} 124.4) 1248) 1269] 129.3) 129.6) 129.7} 129.7} 130.3 
Educational books and Supplies..........-++ 299.9; 318.5! 305.2] 315.2} 315.1] 315.3] 316.3] 318.2) 319.1) 320.4| 323.9) 324.2! 325.0} 324.5) 330.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 334.7; 354.8] 346.2] 347.0) 347.2! 347.2| 347.7| 350.3) 351.4) 357.7| 364.9] 365.7) 366.0) 366.0) 367.2 
Communication’ 94.5 93.7 94.7 94.5 93.3 92.6 93.3 93.1 93.9 94.6 93.9 93.6 93.3 93.2 93.5 
Information and information processing"... 93.8 92.7 94.0 93.7 92.6 91.7 92.5 92.4 92.7 93.4 92.4 92.4 92.0 93.0 92.3 
Telephone services’... 99.4 99.9} 100.4) 100.5 99.3 98.4 99.4 99.3 99.7; 100.8} 100.3) 100.2! 100.1; 100.1] 100.7 
Information and information processing 
othenthantelaghone services ten 22.1 19.0 20.1 19.7 19.5 19.3 19.2 19.1 19.1 18.9 18.5 18.3 17.9 17.8 17.7 
Personal computers and peripheral | 
equipment'”.... reset ens Oe 29.1 21.8 24.3 23.5 22.8 22.5 22.7 22.3 22.4 21.7 20.8| 20.4 19.7 19.3 19.1 


Other goods and services... 289.5 302.0) 294.0} 298.3] 295.2} 301.7; 299.1 303.5! 303.5} 306.0 307.8| 304.9; 305.0) 305.1 305.6 
Tobacco and smoking products. 426.1 463.2} 433.5} 450.7) 434.1 462.7; 450.1 468.7; 468.8) 480.7) 4884) 473.1 472.8) 474.3) 474.3 
Rarsonalicaraen ee Pn es, ted 170.3 174.1 VW27 173.2} 173.7} 173.9} 174.0) 174.4) 174.4) 174.3) 174.4) 1748 174.9 174.7 175.2 

Personal care products’ $0527) 155:5 155.9 156.3 156.0 156.2 155.4 156.2 155.3 155.1 155.2) 155.5 155.0 164.2 154.8 
Personal care services’ 184.9 189.1 187.0 187.1 188.0 188.7 189.1 189.0 189.4 189.8 190.0 190.1 190.6 190.7 189.1 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCes.............60.000 262.8 274.0) 269.8) 271.4) 272.5) 272.6) 273.6) 274.1 274.7| 275.2) 274.9) 275.9) 276.6) 276.7) 277.9 

Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 
Food and beverages..... ; 


151.4 150.4 148.3 148.6 149.8 151.7 161.2 150.5 150.1 150.4 161.0 161.4 181.3 150.3 150.7 
as 173.0 176.1 175.7 175.8 176.1 176.1 175.7 V5.7) 275.7 175.9 176.2 176.3 176.6 177.1 177.4 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 138.7 135.5) 132.7) 133.1 134.7} 137.5] 136.8} 135.9} 135.2} 135.6} 136.4; 136.9) 136.5 135.0} 135.5 
Nondurables less food and beverages. f 149.0 147.0} 138.9) 140.7) 144.8) 150.5) 149.3) 147.8) 146.5} 147.7; 149.4) 159.6} 1650.2) 147.3} 148.3 
PADPSA OM oars rev pa vicpe sey araassaeacavevnrsvavewsusertcciiassasve 126.1 123.1 119.6 122.4 126.9 127.9 126.2 122.0 118.0 119.6) 123.5 125.5 124.6 120.9 117.3 


Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ANG APPA 5. sesascecvessucaadecrierveceasecescosevevedas 166.3 165.3) 154.2) 155.4) 159.4, 168.1) 167.2! 167.3) 167.6} 168.5) 169.1 169.7; 169.6; 167.2} 171.0 
Durables 125.3 121.8] 124.1) 123.1) 122.3) 122.1 122.0} 121.6} 121.5) 121.3) 121.1 121.0; 120.6) 120.4) 120.1 
Services 199.6 205.9; 202.5) 203.3) 203.9) 204.2; 204.8) 205.8) 206.6) 207.3; 207.6; 207.8; 208.1] 208.3) 209.4 
anit ORSON ER er sie ee eeoctiiny ee ok 187.3 194.5} 191.4) 192.5} 193.2} 193.7] 193.9} 194.3} 194.8} 195.5} 195.5} 196.1 196.2} 196.3} 197.3 
Transporatation SCrViCeS. .......scseceseseseseseeeeeeees 199.1 207.7) 203.4) 204.7; 205.6) 206.2) 207.1) 207.3) 208.0) 208.6; 208.8) 210.0) 211.4) 211.7) 212.2 
CUFONGOIVIC OB rctecescassnnvarivasveafesessniadeasyspspraipibe 233.7 241.6} 238.3) 239.0} 238.8) 238.9) 239.7; 240.4] 241.6) 243.4] 244.1| 2446) 244.8! 245.1] 246.2 

Special indexes: 
PUNOMIG GSS 100d, seaacpesstresscsiecrcassritevaicinenarcass | 173.6 175.8} 172.7) 173.3) 174.3) 175.7) 175.8) 175.9) 176.1 176.7} 177.1 V77S] VTS FTO ae 


All items less shelter. 
All items less medical care. . 


167.6 168.3} 165.8) 166.1 167.1 168.5} 168.4) 168.4; 168.4; 168.9} 169.5! 169.7) 169.7} 169.1 169.7 
169.1 W714 168.5} 169.0] 170.0) 171.1 171.0] 171.2) 171.3) 171.8) 172.2) 172.5) 172.5) 172.4 172.7 


COMMOAItIeS 1OSS fOO........ccccsccceseceeceneteeseeeee 140.2 137.3 134.5 134.8 136.5 139.1 138.5 137.6 136.9 137.4 138.1 138.6 138.3 136.8 137.1 
Nondurables leSS f000........cceceessseseeesesesesesesed 150.8 149.2; 141.8} 143.1 147.0} 152.5} 151.4) 150.0} 148.7; 149.8] 151.5} 152.6) 152.3] 149.6] 150.5 
Nondurables less food and apparel. ...........00004 166.7 166.1} 154.7) 157.0} 160.7; 168.7) 167.9) 168.0) 168.3) 169.2) 169.6} 179.3) 170.2} 168.0] 171.6 
PUGH CAD ber saisurciicratterecyvosirr dvinssnastevacarcndiaee 161.4 161.4) 157.5) 158.5) 160.8} 163.7} 162.9) 162.2) 161.6) 162.2) 163.2} 163.9] 163.9] 162.6] 163.2 
Services less rent Of SHElOF .....cescccssccessceecoseeooJ 188.5 193.1] 189.8] 190.1) 190.5} 190.7} 181.6] 193.2) 194.1] 194.9] 195.3! 195.2] 195.6! 195.9! 196.9 
Services less medical care services... | 193.1 198.9) 195.7 196.5} 197.0} 197.4) 197.9) 198.9) 199.6) 200.4) 200.6] 200.7| 200.9} 201.1 202.1 
BURY remenatensripenicrtiadrftivaveaamesbosesnxernasaihnd 128.7 120.9) 110.5) 109.8; 114.7) 121.6} 122.2} 124.1] 124.7| 125.0} 125.3) 125.2} 124.8! 122.6] 126.9 


All items less energy 
All items less food and energy........ 


179.8 183.6} 181.6] 182.5} 182.9} 183.4; 183.3) 183.2} 183.3] 183.8} 184.3] 184.7| 184.8] 184.6] 184.8 
181.7 185.6) 183.6] 184.4) 184.9| 185.5} 185.4/ 185.3] 185.4) 186.0) 186.5} 186.9] 187.0/ 186.7/ 186.9 


Commodities less food and energy.............. 146.1 144.4 144.4 144.8 145.0 145.8 145.0 144.2 143.2 143.7 144.4 144.5 144.1 143.1 142.2 
Energy commodities sa 125.3 17.3 99.2 99.5} 108.7} 121.9} 121.9} 120.5] 121.2) 121.8} 122.2) 125.1] 125.2] 120.7] 127.6 
S@rvic@S lOSS ONOLOY.....secesessrsesssrssssensesssseees 206.0 210.4 215.1 216.1} 216.5 217.7 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 104 indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
3 indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: alll items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


goods and services priced as indicated: 
M—Every month. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP! Detailed Report: Anchorage, 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2002 2003 2002 2003 
ule’ July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
UES CHY AVQlA GOs sees sz soslescarea soncarsesee canteen s:ecesstinecacs M 180.1) 180.7} 181.0} 181.3) 181.3} 180.9} 181.7} 176.1; 176.6} 177.0 177.3) 177.4} 177.0} 177.7 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban M 188.3} 189.3] 189.5} 189.9} 190.1] 189.6] 190.5] 184.7) 185.7} 186.2} 186.5] 186.9] 186.6} 187.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 190.1} 181.3} 191.2} 191.5} 191.7] 191.4] 192.2} 185.2) 186.4) 186.7) 186.9] 187.3} 187.1 187.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M WATS) AIZO1, 112:6) T1320) T1331) 172:6) 118A TAA 2.0 120 11229 oat ive SB 

Midwest urban* M 178.3) 175.8) 176:2) 176.3) 176.1) 175.5) A762) 170.6) 171.3) 1717) WS A168) 171.0) Wis 

M 177.5| 178.2] 178.2] 178.7) 178.3] 177.8] 178.2) 172.1) 172.8) 173.4] 173.3] 173.0] 172.4) 172.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° SRR. del, 4) De tae M ATS] TAA SAAS SAMALOW) AEA AEA 2201) AOS SAO tates Ht TS 117-6) tes, 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............4 M 169.4) 169.7) 170.0} 170.2) 170.4) 169.5) 170.7| 167.3) 167.6) 167.8] 168.1] 168.2} 167.2] 168.4 

SOUND cesaniececsccesentterta teeta ere ae tessiceanwe eed M 173.6) 173.8) 174.2) 174.9| 174.9) 174.6] 175.1] 171.1) 171.3] 171.7] 172.3) 172.4) 172.0} 172.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............ccccccsseseeseseereseeerees M 174.8). 175:4) 176.7) 176:9) 176A) 175.9) 176:7\ (72:2) 172.7) W72:9) 173.7), 173.8) VI7an 174 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° NID Oe, where... eet ae M VU) 110.9) A012) TAS) TAO TANS) OVA 110:2) 1402) NS 1:70:90) at 110.8) 110.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................J M 172.2| -172.7| 172:6| 173.9) 17310) 172:8) 1732) 172:4) 172:6) 173:0)° 1732)| “1734) 172.6)" 1732 

West urban M 184.7); 185.3) 185.7| 185.8) 185.8) 185.5) 186.6); 179.8) 180.3} 180.7} 180.6] 181.0} 180.8) 181.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 187.4] 187.9) 188.2} 188.4) 188.4) 188.0} 189.2} 180.8); 181.3] 181.7} 181.7) 181.9} 181.6] 182.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Cen Rene! ry te eee M 12:5) 143-0) WISH) TASS] ANS AAS) S443-8) 1122) DS 2571 12-9 239 | ai 20 ise 

Size classes: 

M 164.6} 165.3} 165.5] 165.8] 165.7| 165.4] 166.1] 162.7] 163.4 163.8} 164.0] 164.0] 163.7} 164.3 

M VTA FAS AAAS TAQ) A222) ATONE T ZEST OS TF e123 tS eet) ena mre 

M 173.3) 173.9] 174.3] 174.3} 174.5} 173.8) 174.6] 172.0) 172.5} 172.9) 173.0} 173.1 W725) iors 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN—WI................ceeeeseeeeeeeeed M 181.2) 181.6] 182.1 182.8} 183.2} 182.4) 182.7) 175.1 176.5} 175.8} 176.5} 176.9} 176.0) 176.4 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA................06. M 182.2} 183.0) 183.4) 183.7] 184.0] 183.7) 185.2} 175.0} 175.6] 176.3! 176.5} 177.0} 176.7) 177.8 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 192.0) 193.1} 193.3} 193.7} 193.4) 193.1} 194.7} 187.1) 188.1] 188.5) 188.8} 188.8) 188.7} 189.7 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT...............6666/ 1 195.7 -| 199.1 -| 200.4 —| 199.8) 194.1 -| 197.7 -| 199.2 -| 199.3 

CreVelaROAKION | OP a icccr casted ido evevcowiavenasscavncnsutesens 1 173.4 -| 174.6 -| 173.4 -| 173.5} 164.5 -| 165.7 -| 164.9 -| 165.3 

DallAs=FrWworth si Xcrchecrecsecss scascecceveseusscvsesesasxostneeseays 1 172.9 -| 173.2 -| 173.6 -| 174.0) 172.6 -| 172.9 -| 173.0 -| 173.3 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-Wv" SP Eea ree cco 1 113.4 -| 114.0 -| 114.0 —| 114.6) 113.4 =| 113.7 -| 113.5 =, uke 

PBI: | GA se concise cc cnangcastavivcaaienarenesvanenticvaces¥Shsuweates 2 -| 179.7 -| 179.4 -| 177.3 - -| 176.8 -| 176.3 -| 174.6 - 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, MI... esl 2 -| 180.9 -| 180.4 -| 179.7 - -| 175.0 -| 175.0 -| 174.4 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX..........cccceecseeeseeeeeeeeees 2 -| 160.1 -| 162.6 -| 159.8 - -| 158.0 -| 160.3 -| 158.0 - 

Miami-Ftr Lauderdale; Pliscc.vity.ci0h i biecenedescunensncvessor sone 2 -| 175.2 -| 177.0 -| 177.9 - -| 172.8 -| 174.5 -| 175.3 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... | 2 -| 188.3 -| 185.8 —| 185.3 - -| 186.7 -| 185.6 -| 184.9 - 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA............ccseeseeeeeees 2 -| 193.5 -| 194.3 -| 193.2 - -| 189.3 -| 190.0 -| 189.6 = 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA...........ccssessessesseeeeeeees 2 -| 190.3 -| 190.9 -| 190.0 - -| 184.8 -| 185.5 -| 184.6 - 

' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for 
use in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific 
date. 

Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
{1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 | 2002 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 

All items: 

WO Xaseerccessepercercaereetenatascisseratefeyaiesaaansevenneseearavamoneet 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 

PercentiGhanGescec.scscccceacsssatcssscccexecspeeneyevesescesssye 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 Dn 3.4 2.8 1:5. 
Food and beverages: 

WN OX espe ces cece ene te sze sve yevuconee onmsusstturncvcnnne ceteereseuneea 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 

POrcent Change siccccsccssscacsarsissvecssccacnecseeressrasscarevs 241 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 ded 2.3 3.1 1.8 
Housing: 

Id OXcremnwereccescasexexsctisecnccaviessertctasusne.uattrosersmmartrveee| 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 

PETCONtiChange sence csssrearesssvestesesoeses sesdeesesrederccece aut 2.5) 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 ae 
Apparel: 

IND OXeAr ic esesensectivenc-naccostevadesscerereeterccscetaseeete Ceacerered 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 

Percent: change: ccrccecsivstvecsacsciseretvececsvcucnveussecosece 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 a -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 2.6 
Transportation: 

NGOXerctre secesceay scan nv cuaiauns a.iesuctaysevavastdvapsuantvadestenade 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 

ROICOnt CHANG Ot cess: casessecee-ccstssearsy cron cerpsearesaaeeres 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 ={.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -9 
Medical care: 

ING OXexcrnrccereneese- si 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 

Percent change sutkarsindsieces wan} ced uancagansesecey 5.9 48 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 47 
Other goods and services: 

INDOXS. cpescceren 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 

Percentichange:scrcsssscssentecsctresettes, ton tedvece-te0Oea 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 


142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 175.9 
Percent change.. Peat 2.8 25 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 22 3.5 2.7 1.4 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
a 
Annual average 2002 2003 
Grouping = + ———_— == pS 
2001 2002 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
1 
Finished Qoods..............ccccsssesseseeesseeees 140.7 138.8 | 137.4] 137.7] 138.7] 138.8] 138.6] 139.0] 138.8) 138.8) 139.1 140.6 | 139.6} 139.1 141.2 
Finished consumer goods... cece 141.5 139.3 137.2 137.5 138.9 139.2 139.1 139.6 139.6 139.6 140.0 141.5 140.3 139.8 142.5 
Finished consumer fo0d5.............:::-000++ 141.3 140.0} 141.1 142.3) 143.4] 1392] 139.4] 139.8] 139.8) 139.3] 138.7] 139.1 139.2 | 139.6 | 141.7 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIUIGING fOOGS 2. sennncscctonaseesssedentaatenees 141.4 138.7 | 135.4] 135.4] 1369] 138.9] 138.6) 139.3) 139.1 139.3} 140.2 | 142.1 140.3 | 139.6 | 142.4 
Nondurable goods less food...........-.-.-4 142.8 139.8] 1344] 1343] 136.7] 1398] 1395] 1406] 141.0] 1415] 1428] 143.9] 141.8] 141.3) 144.7 
Durable: GOOGS!.. << :n.scrccceeccsqcscsoreseosnceere 133.9 132.9) 133.9) 134.1 133.6} 133.51 133.0] 132.8) 131.5} 131.0] 131.1 134.5 | 133.5] 132.1 133.8 
Capital @Quipment << scsccscecescascrcctescroxerss 139.7 139.1 139.7] 139.8) 139.5] 139.3} 139.1 139.0} 138.4] 138.2] 138.3] 139.7) 139.3) 138.6] 139.6 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and componente................<++4 128.7 T2705 125-00 20r2 nt 2Ond T2256 N27 127.7 | 128.1 128.4] 129.3} 129.7} 129.8} 129.4] 131.2 
Materials and components 
for MANUFACTUTING...........ececeereeeeseeeeeeeeeeee 127.4 126.1 124.5 | 1246) 125.1 1255 | 125.5] 125.9] 1263] 126.5] 1269] 127.3) 127.8) 127.3) 127.9 
Materials for food manufacturing.............4 124.3 123.3 122.1 122.6 122.9 121.8 121.2 122.1 122.7 123.1 123.9 124.3 125.3 127.2 128.9 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 131.8 129.3 | 125.4) 125.4] 126.5] 128.0] 128.1 128.8} 129.7] 130.3) 181.5] 132.8] 133.3] 131.5] 133.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 125.2 124.7} 122.5) 1226) 123.5) 123.7] 124.1 124.7} 125.3] 125.3) 125.9} 125.7] 126.4} 126.3] 126.3 
Components for manufacturing................ 126.3 126.1 126.3] 126.3] 126.4] 1263] 126.2) 126.1 126.0| 125.9] 125.9] 125.8} 126.1 126.0 | 125.8 
Materials and components 
NOM: CONSUWUCUON 5 .nccccratescosurecrcnasessscscrvcsrers 150.6 151.3 150.2 150.2 150.7 151.1 151.4 161.5 151.7 152.1 152.1 151.8 181.1 151.1 151.5 
Processed fuels and lubricants.................- 104.5 96.2 90.0 88.8 91.3 95.3 94.8 96.4 97.3 97.6) 100.6} 101.6) 101.1 100.4 | 107.0 
Coniainers. 153.1 152.2 152.6 151.9 151.7 151.2 151.0 151.3 151.4 161.5 162.5 153.5 153.8 153.4 153.6 
Supplies... 138.6 138.9} 138.2} 138.1 138.3 | 138.5] 138.4] 138.7] 139.1 139.3 | 139.6} 139.6] 139.7] 139.7] 140.4 
Crude materials for further 
PMOCOSSING ley. cccccccoesenssssuccccssceceasenaceses 121.3 108.1 98.9 98.0} 103.7] 1083] 109.9) 105.7} 106.8] 108.7) 110.9) 111.6) 117.1 119.4 | 127.9 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs..............cccee 106.2 99.5 99.6 | 102.0] 102.8 96.5 98.2 96.8 98.0 99.7 | 100.7 99.7 99.4} 100.4] 105.7 
Crude nonfood materials..........:sesssesesseee 127.3 111.2 95.0 91.4} 100.9] 114.0) 1156] 109.2} 1102) 112.1 115.4) 117.4] 127.3} 130.6} 141.3 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods. 140.4 138.3] 136.3} 136.3] 137.2] 138.5] 138.2] 138.6] 138.3] 138.4] 139.0] 140.7] 139.5} 138.7] 140.9 


Finished energy goods............ 3 96.8 88.8 81.3 81.3 85.0 88.8 88.4 89.8 90.5 91.3 93.0 94.4 91.1 90.4 95.1 
Finished goods leSs QNery...........-.eee-eee4 147.5 147.3 147.7 148.1 148.2 147.3 147.1 147.3 146.7 146.5 146.4 147.8 147.5 147.1 148.5 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 150.8 150.8 | 151.1 151.6] 151.9] 150.6] 150.5] 150.7] 150.3) 150.0] 149.9} 151.2} 151.0] 150.7] 152.3 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 150.0 150.2| 150.4] 150.4] 150.2] 1504] 150.2) 150.2] 1495] 149.3) 149.5) 151.2) 150.8} 150.1 151.2 
Finished consumer goods less food 

NIG OMG GY cressvcesvacscoceccsvesaqcesssncestceassnisarne 156.9 157.7 157.6 157.6 157.4 157.9 URYATA 157.8 157.1 156.8 167.1 159.0 158.6 157.8 159.1 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 

BNC ON OL GVscvseccacaccncsscncasensepnesedacuensscscores 175.1 177.7 176.4 176.2 176.3 1776 177.6 178.0 177.9 177.9 178.3 178.7 178.8 178.8 179.6 

Intermediate materials less foods 

UNG JOOS secre carcpenccastee ceacnesvecercsmvemassascsal 130.5 128.5 | 126.1 125.9) 126.8] 127.9] 127.9] 1284] 1288] 129.0} 130.0} 130.4] 130.5] 130.0} 131.8 
Intermediate foods and feeds...............-+.+-4 115.9 115.6 113.6 113.6 114.3 113.6 112.9 114.2 115.8 116.8 118.0 117.4 117.7 119.1 120.3 
Intermediate energy goods...... : 104.1 95.9 89.6 88.4 90.9 94.9 94.6 96.2 96.7 97.0| 100.4] 101.6) 101.0 99.5 | 105.9 
Intermediate goods less energy...........-..+++ 135.1 134.6 | 133.3] 133.3] 133.8} 134.0] 134.0] 1344] 1348] 135.0] 135.3] 135.4] 135.7] 135.6] 136.1 
Intermediate materials less foods 

ANA ONEIGY.........0cscccerscccrsccsencessnrsceseaseonse 136.4 135.8 134.6 134.6 135.0 135.4 135.4 135.7 136.0 136.2 136.5 136.6 136.9 136.7 137.2 
Crude energy materials............:csseceeeeses 122.8 101.8 82.8 76.9 89.9) 107.3) 108.3 97.8 98.1 101.2| 105.9} 1089] 123.2] 127.6] 141.6 


112.2 108.6] 106.2) 108.5] 109.3] 105.5] 107.5] 107.4) 108.9) 110.0] 111.6) 109.8] 109.5] 1104] 115.0 
130.6 135.6 | 126.1 128.1 129.0| 131.8] 1349] 138.6] 141.0}| 140.3] 140.0} 139.4| 139.1 139.7 | 142.5 


Crude materials less energy... 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ee. Annual average 2002 2003 
ndus 
oe ” 2001 | 2002 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
=e =| fee de a 
— | Total mining industries.........sssssecessssesseesseeesess 114.3 96.3} 81.9| 78.0] 87.5] 99.8] 100.3] 93.5] 935] 95.9] 100.1} 102.7) 112.3] 115.6) 126.2 


70.8 73.4 71.0 72.3 72.9 73.4 73.9 76.9 74.7 73.2 73.6 72.5 72.6 73.7 76.7 


10 Metal mining 
91.3 94.0 95.3 94.5 94.6 94.4 94.4 93.7 93.9 93.4 92.8 94.0 93.7 93.0 93.5 


12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 


13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).........4 127.5 106.5 84.0 77.9 92.7| 111.9] 112.7] 101.7] 102.0] 106.0} 112.8] 116.5] 131.7] 136.8] 153.0 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, Except fUCIS...........ceccsreeeseeeseesees 141.0 143.5| 142.5| 143.4] 143.5] 143.4| 143.6] 143.7] 143.7] 143.5] 143.5] 143.5] 143.8] 144.4| 145.0 
— | Total manufacturing industries.............ss04 134.6 133.6 | 131.7| 132.0] 132.8] 133.8] 133.5] 133.6] 133.6) 133.7] 135.0] 135.6] 134.7 | 134.1] 135.9 
20 Food and kindred products..........:ccescesecceeeens 132.8 131.6 | 131.5| 132.0] 132.0] 131.5] 130.9] 131.3] 131.5] 131.3] 136.1] 131.6 | 131.7] 132.8) 133.8 
21 TObACCO MANUFACTUFES.........6.ceseceereeseeeeeresees 386.1 134.7| 391.7] 391.7] 392.2] 407.8| 408.0} 408.2] 408.6 | 408.5 | 4085 | 4085} 409.2 | 409.0] 408.5 
22 TOXt OI MIN PRODUCTS coccscxccesccssrecsssesexcvecsevessenes 116.9 115.7 | 116.3] 115.8] 115.8] 115.8) 115.5} 115.8) 115.7) 1155] 115.6] 115.6) 116.0) 115.4] 115.9 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials......... 125.8 125.3 | 125.2| 125.1] 125.2| 125.0] 125.1] 125.2] 125.3| 125.3] 125.1 | 126.0] 125.8] 125.3] 125.2 


24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 


156.2 165.3 | 154.0] 154.8] 156.7] 1568] 156.0] 155.3} 1555] 155.9] 155.3] 154.8] 154.1) 1542) 154.4 
145.1 146.2 | 145.6] 145.8| 145.7] 145.7| 145.9] 146.1 | 1466] 146.6] 147.0| 146.7| 146.9] 1465] 146.9 


26 Paper and allied products............cccceceesseseeee 146.2 143.7 | 144.1] 143.2 | 142.9] 143.3] 142.5 | 142.8] 142.9] 143.5 | 144.1 | 1446) 145.3) 145.0) 145.0 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 188.7 193.0} 192.0; 192.1} 192.1] 1926] 192.6} 192.9} 193.1 | 193.2 | 193.4} 193.8} 194.0} 1942] 195.7 
28 Chemicals and allied products............ees 158.4 157.3 | 154.0] 154.3] 155.1] 155.9]) 156.3] 157.0} 158.5] 158.6] 158.7} 159.5] 160.6] 159.6/| 160.8 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 105.3 98.8 77.7 79.6 89.2 | 100.5 99.7 98.9} 101.1] 103.2 | 109.6; 117.6| 107.1] 1024] 116.3 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.} 125.9 125.4| 125.1] 124.4] 1246] 1248) 125.3] 125.8] 125.5] 1259} 126.3] 126.3) 125.7] 125.6] 126.4 
31 Leather and leather Products..........cccceeeeeees 141.3 141.1 140.2 | 139.8} 140.0} 140.1 140.6} 140.9] 141.4| 142.0| 141.9] 141.7] 142.3 | 142.4] 142.3 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products......, 136.0 137.0] 136.9] 136.4] 136.3 | 136.6 | 137.1] 137.2} 137.0} 137.4} 137.6} 137.5] 136.9} 137.2} 137.6 
33 Primary metal indUustrieS............ccceseeeeeees 116.1 116.1) | 193.7] 113.7) 114.4) 114.7) 115.4) 1163) 116.9} 117.1] 117.9 | 117-6] 118.2) 117.9 jeaigsS 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

OQUIDMENIt ere ace.teepercecascsnce 131.0 131.7 | 131.2) 131.2) 139.2°1--431.3))) 131.4 P 13FGS-131:9 | 1392.0.) 132.1 | 1392:4 1 1923.1 1923 )etaee 
35 Machinery, except electrical...........eeeseceed 118.0 117.2 | 117.7] 117.6] 117.7] 1176] 117.6] 117.4] 117.2] 1168] 116.8] 116.7] 116.6] 116.6] 116.6 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

equipment, ANd SUPPIICS...........ecceeeseeee eens 107.0 105.7 | 106.7 | 106.6} 106.6} 106.1) 105.9] 105.8} 105.5} 105.5| 105.4} 105.1} 104.9) 1045] 104.3 
37 TEATISDOMBEION wn crecnececeeeestscsostesevescncseversssecasd 137.9 137.2 | 138.0] 138.5} 137.9} 137.7] 137.1] 137.0] 135.5] 135.0} 135.1 | 139.2} 138.3] 136.8] 138.5 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 

photographic, medical, and optical | 

goods; watches and CIOCKS.......:.cceceeeeees 127.3 128.5 | 128.3) 128.6 | 128.9] 128.2] 128.2| 128.3] 128.3} 128.4] 128.7| 128.7| 128.8| 128.9] 129.8 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

industries (12/85 = 100)..........ecssssssesssnecrenes 132.4 133.2 | 132.7] 133.4] 132.9] 133.3] 133.1] 133.3] 133.4] 133.4] 133.5] 133.4] 182.7] 133.7| 133.9 

Service industries: 

42 | Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 123.1 124.5 | 123.2] 123.4] 123.5 | 123.7] 124.1] 1243] 124.3] 125.0} 125.1] 125.4] 125.9] 125.9] 126.5 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 143.4 150.2 | 145.4 | 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 155.0) 155.0} 155.0} 155.0] 155.0| 155.0| 155.0 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100).... 129.8 134.0 | 129.3} 128.9] 128.7 | 127.9] 131.7| 134.0] 135.4] 135.3| 139.0] 138.4] 141.0] 142.3] 142.4 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
T 
Finished goods 

Mal sc ciresccceevactacadeapecdbakeseassvatvasecideteasescéehivcbasestveetervts eed 124.7 125.5 127.9 ASIES 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.8 
EQOUSieesecectcccvbe shares pies scencasttines saeabtvneic censavecbberises 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.0 
EEMGIQY evceeccccsexe exten cue sesescaesneis Ube waein ceestb hetisantes 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 
Other veaas 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 

UO tell hecrdae ssa vstoe, tec scectcvesat vce cause deokssesastvacuia cote ERIN 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 127.8 
Foods 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 
Energy... cy 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 
(OLE Racin nip pce SEDC LIG SER ICET CoCo PREECE THO Te MeeECAECEC Rn ceo 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 Teas) 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 


Crude materials for further processing 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100} 
sitc en 2002 2003 
ndustry —— —— 
Rev. 3 Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. | Jan. 
—— 

0} Food and live amimmals..............ccssecceeseeeceseeseesseeeenenes 102.7} 100.0} 100.3} 100.6 99.7 99.8 | 101.1 103.4 | 107.7} 106.4} 106.7} 1068] 106.8 
01} Meat and meat preparations...........cccesesesescesersneeeesseeees 93.1 91.3 93.2 92.0 91.6 90.0 87.8 88.7 89.8 89.1 87.9 89.8 89.8 
04} Cereals and cereal preparatiOns...........cceecesessnseenseseeees 108.4| 106.0] 105.4] 105.2} 1038] 106.5] 112.7] 119.9] 133.4] 130.5] 131.7} 1263] 126.3 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.........., 110.5} 102.4} 102.5} 103.7} 103.8 99.0 98.0 98.2 98.9 97.8 99.0 98.6 98.6 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..............:sscessee4 87.1 86.9 87.7 89.7 90.9 95.3 99.8 97.9 97.3 96.8 98.8 98.8 98.8 
22] Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits........-..ceceseeeseseeeeeeeeeeeees 91.6 89.4 92.0 93.8 95.1 102.9} 117.0) 113.5] 114.1 |} 1072] 1169] 1162) 116.2 
24} Cork and WOOK... | 88.1 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.4 87.1 88.1 88.8 90.0 90.7 90.6 90.2 90.2 
25| Pulp and waste paper...... Ieee Tho} 73.9 74.1 Tiel 81.0 89.3 96.5 89.6 86.5 88.5 87.9 85.9 85.9 
26} Textile fibers and their waste...... 1 85.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 84.9 88.6 94.6 93.1 94.2 94.2 96.4 98.4 98.4 
28}  Metalliferous ores and metal SCrAP...........cssseseseseeeseseeees 84.9 87.0 87.3 91.7 98.9 99.8 99.6 97.9 93.9 94.1 95.0 97.5 97.5 

3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 87.1 84.3 89.8 99.7 95.4 93.9 97.1 97.3} 102.8| 109.3) 104.5 99.5 99.5 
32 Coal, Coke, ANd DriQuettOS............cecceseecseeeeeeeeeteeeseneeee | 109.5 109.7 110.8 111.4 111.4 110.9 114.3 114.3 114.0 114.0 114.0 113.7 113.7 
33] Petroleurn, petroleum products, and related materials...; 80.1 76.5 83.6 95.8 90.2 87.9 91.6 92.0 98.0 105.8 99.6 92.2 92.2 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......sesssesseeeess We 92:2 92.3 93.2 94.8 95.1 95.4 96.1 96.4 96.8 97.1 96.8 96.6 96.6 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical products....... | 101.1] 100.8] 100.5} 100.3) 100.2] 100.4} 100.8} 101.3} 101.3) 101.3) 101.2] 101.3] 101.3 
55] — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 97.5 97.1 97.6 97.5 97.1 97.3 97.1 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.3 97.3 
57) Plastiesiin' primary TOV) .:..:.ccccevecececserosacecasecessevs 85.4 85.8 87.6 90.5 92.2 92.5 93.1 93.1 92.9 97.3 93.5 93.1 93.1 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms. 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.3 95.6 96.0 96.4 96.5 96.9 97.6 97.7 95.9 95.9 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. .......cccceeeseeseee 98.1 97.6 98.0 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.3 98.2 98.3 98.6 98.5 98.8 98.8 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.3 97.2 96.7 97.4 97.4 98.0 98.7 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.0 
62} Rubber Manufactures, 1.0.8. .....ccccescesesceeeessceeseesesenseees 100.4} 100.4) 100.8] 101.1 101.5 | 102.7) 103.8} 105.1 205.9| 105.7} 105.4] 105.6} 105.6 
64; Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

ANG PADSNDOAIG! cts cvssecave,scsscteucteetterenacsssazerescrcsrres 95.3 94.1 92.5 92.9 93.1 94.8 95.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 96.6 96.9 96.9 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 101.7} 101.4} 102.1 101.9} 102.0} 1022) 1022 102.2} 1022; 101.4} 101.3) 101.3] 101.3 
81) NONNOITOUS TINERONG 5. enc oaascncotovseesave ccckcosavassvevecsvercensesens 85.3 85.9 85.1 86.5 86.5 85.3 85.2 84.9 84.4 83.4 83.2 83.3 83.3 

7| Machinery and transport equipment.............csessseeseses 99.3 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.3 98.9 98.7 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.6 98.6 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment... | 104.6) 104.4] 104.6] 1046| 104.6] 1045] 1045 104.6 104.6} 104.7} 105.2 105.2 105.2 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 100.7} 100.8] 101.1 101.4} 102.0) 101.8] 102.1 102.0 101.8 101.8 101.7 | 101.7 101.7 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

AND MACHINE PAMtS........cccceeesesesececeseeeseeeere 102.1} 102.0} 102.2) 102.1} 102.3} 1023] 102.1 102.3} 102.3} 102.2} 1023] 1023] 102.3 
75} Computer equipment and office machines. 92.5 92.9 93.1 92.5 91.7 90.4 90.4 90.3 89.3 89.1 88.6 88.7 88.7 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment...............0sec 97.9 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.7 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 96.2 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment ber 94.8 94.6 94.7 94.8 94.6 93.9 93.3 93.5 93.6 93.3 93.3 92.8 92.8 
T8|| WROAGWORICOS iesaters cracncu<sttecesavsvrcssvecisvvsscnseosasssdicuasysnscaxd 100.1 100.2 100.3} 100.3) 100.4} 100.3] 1004] 100.6) 100.6] 100.9) 100.9} 1009] 100.9 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatuS.................sscscccceceeseesees 100.8 | 101.1 101.2; 101.3} 101.3] 101.3} 101.4} 101.5] 101.4} 101.6] 101.5] 101.7] 101.7 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100} 
SETS OS a a a TT 
SITC 2002 2003 
Rev.3 Industry aay 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
OiKFood andilive animals...c.-c.cecc...-ss.eeccees<ccaccarectesscseees 95.8 94.3 96.4 97.0 96.4 94.5 96.3 96.6 98.8 97.6 97.6 98.9 | 100.1 
01 Meat and meat preparations... Pa eee ees 105.5 107.4 109.8 110.1 105.4 104.0 105.9 105.4 103.4 102.0 101.2 106.8 101.7 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
AQUATIC INVEMODLALGS: cvizcssacccscracsacacesess col dlacreesecsstucee 82.3 82.0 80.4 80.1 80.0 79.8 81.9 83.0 84.9 81.4 82.0 82.5 80.5 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry............ 106.8 98.1 104.0 104.9 108.1 102.2 105.0 105.0 106.7 107.5 106.2 105.6 111.4 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
GLO Of sea anc cto ecsmunew asec senet ies cstoseysvexccessevevscae ccosseet 77.5 78.8 83.3 88.5 83.8 84.6 84.2 84,5 93.5 94.3 98.6 99.9} 102.6 
1) \Beverages and tobacco..........:....:cs:-scsssscssesessessessnse 102.9} 102.9) 102.1 102.0} 102.7} 103.0) 102.7} 102.5] 1026) 102.4) 102.5] 102.7} 102.9 
11 BOVGFAGCS 2-2- erences ce accasentsceteess sacs tonsenssusaavesetiereene esses 103.2 | 103.2} 1025) 102.3) 102.4] 1028) 102.4] 102.2] 102.2] 102.1 102.2) 102.4] 102.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...........sssscceseseed 90.1 92.7 95.8 96.3 97.0 96.4 96.8 96.8 96.4 95.7 94.9 94.5 95.4 
24| Cork and wood 92.6 98.6 | 106.6} 108.1 105.2 | 103.1 103.4 | 101.8 98.3 96.3 96.0 94.0 94.7 
25| Pulp and waste papet..............-. 78.1 77.2 74.9 73.4 74.7 Wisk 80.2 82.3 82.3 82.3 80.5 78.9 78.1 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... a 91.4 92.7 93.7 95.0 95.6 95.9 96.4 95.2 93.3 93.8 93.9 94.7 95.5 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.S. ..........00 92.2 91.7 92.3 90.5 | 103.8 92.8 91.0 97.5} 104.0} 101.6 99.9} 101.4] 103.6 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 64.0 65.2 76.4 87.1 89.0 86.0 66.1 91.1 96.3 97.0 90.4 94.8 107.5 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 62.6 65.6 774 86.8 89.1 85.9 88.9 92.9 97.8 97.7 89.8 94.1 106.4 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured.............ccccscesceeeseeeeeernedl 70.8 58.2 64.8 86.0 84.3 83.6 77.7 72.7 81.1 87.3 92.1 97.0 iulere 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ....cccsscsesescecenees 97.7 96.7 96.3 97.3 97.5 97.0 98.6 98.9 98.7 98.3 98.0 98.2 99.0 
52] — Inorganic chemicals..... 97.0 97.1 97.8 98.5 98.5 98.6} 100.0) 100.2} 100.1 101.5} 1025] 102.5] 104.2 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 97.8 97.4 97.2 95.6 95.6 96.2 96.4 96.8 96.6 95.8 95.9 96.7 96.5 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...... eof) eG 96.3 96.0 96.6 96.7 98.0 98.7} 100.0 99.6 99.5 99.3 99.2} 101.8 
55] —_ Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.........) 100.1 99.9 99.8 98.9 99.1 99.9} 100.4} 101.2 98.4 98.4 98.8 99.2 97.2 
57| Plastics in primary fOrmS.............:c0seceseesceeees 98.6 97.1 91.5 91.4 91.1 91.8 96.6 96,4 97.9 96.4 96.0 94.7 96.9 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms..... «-| 100.8} 100.6} 100.6} 101.8} 101.8} 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 99.4 99.5 99.6 | 100.2 
59) Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ..........:cceceeeeee 96.1 95.2 93.6 94.5 94.3 93.6 93.5 93.5 92.4 91.0 90.8 91.6 92.2 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 92.4 92.3 92.2 92.6 92.3 92.8 93.0 93.1 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.7 93.3 
62] Rubber manufactures, n.€.5. .........2 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.9 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.2 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.5 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG DAD Ol DOAN eanertece ces: ncter sss com ncanecatanteceiessiscces) 95.0 93.7 93.4 92.5 91.9 91.7 91.7 92.7 93.7 93.3 93.3 93.0 92.6 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 97.2 97.0 96.9 96.9 97.0 97.0 97.2 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.6 
68] Nonferrous metals... lhe az Aoi 77.2 76.9 79.2 79.7 79.7 79.2 77.7 76.4 76.0 76.6 tis. 76.1 
69} Manufactures of metals, 1.6.8. ......:ccccecseeeetereeeee| 99.0 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.6 98.6 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.4 
7| Machinery and transport EqUuIPMENt.........crereeseneeereneeee 97.4 97.2 97.1 97.2 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 96.7 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.0 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 98.7 99.2 98.3 98.5 98.7 99.2 99.6 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 98.1 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.4 97.8 98.1 98.4 98.4 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.6 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.2 86.9 86.4 84.9 84.6 84.1 83.8 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.............:.1ee 95.7 95.1 94.8 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.0 93.1 92.8 92.3 91.1 92.0 92.1 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment.... : 96.9 97.0 96.8 97.0 97.1 97.1 96.6 96.7 96.5 96.0 95.9 95.6 95.3 
78| Road vehicles 1,001.0} 100.2} 100.1 100.2} 100.0) 100.2} 100.3} 100.3} 100.3) 100.8) 100.5] 100.5} 100.4 
5 BR FH OOLWO Slicccoraconestrccnstetvsnsncsoen casts sctuns sansuns vatepeusnesceccmeasctes 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.0 99.1 99.2 99.3 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.4 99.6 99.5 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANGOptICAlIQOOUS: MOS Wecer cc ccceecceesetteccosssscasetcenescccadvess 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.4 97.8 98.4 98.8 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.5 98.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


AO. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100) 
C 2002 2003 
ategory i= it =I ‘ag 
1 Jan. i Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. i Oct. Boa Dec. | Jan. 
alll 

ALL COMMODITIES. ........00....ccscsccssnscssssssssacesereseesess 97.5 97.3 97.6 98.0 98.0 [ 98.0 98.3 98.5 98.8 98.7 98.8 98.6 99.0 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. ..........sssseseeeereeeeeeeed 102.0 98.9 99.7| 100.3} 100.4} 101.5} 104.0) 106.1 109.8} 107.6} 109.6| 1088} 108.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.........-...++4 102.6 99.4 100.0 100.8 100.9 101.7 104.5 106.7 110.7 108.2 110.4 109.5 109.6 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 96.3 94.5 98.3 96.2 96.1 100.7] 100.0} 100.7} 101.3) 102.1 102.0} 102.3} 103.1 
Industrial supplies and materials..........-..:seeeeeeees 91.5 91.4 91.9 93.4 93.8 94.6 95.6 95.5 95.9 96.4 96.1 96.0 97.2 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 92.3 92.9 93.6 93.6 93.0 95.8 97.9 97.7 98.4 98.4 | 100.1 101.9 103.4 
Fuels andlubricantstesccccccverstttsscasesneresereaeerveres 1) 1OO!0 83.8 85.6 90.3 87.9 86.7 88.3 88.0 92.9 94.0 91.6 91.3 96.2 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 92.3 92.2 92.6 94.0 94.8 95.7 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.8 96.5 96.4 97.2 
Selected building materials..........:cccsssesseeeneeenes 94.4 94.4 94.2 94.3 94.1 94.2 95.0 95.4 96.2 96.6 96.6 96.3 96.2 
Capital QOOdS........0.:.scccusssccesscescnorsvessrscsseceeescoed 99.1 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.2 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.1 98.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. Pa eihOeet 102.0] 102.1 101.8 | 101.8 102.0 101.8 | 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.0 101.9 | 101.7 
Nonelectrical MAChINCTY...........ccceeseseeerseeteeeteeee eed 97.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 97.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.5 95.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 100.7 | 100.8} 100.9} 100.7 100.9} 100.9} 100.9 101.1 101.1 101.4 101.4 101.3 101.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............++4 99.5 99.1 99.1 98.9 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.1 
Nondurables, manufactured... . wf 98.2. 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.3 98.5 98.5 98.7 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.7 98.3 
Durables, manufactured..........cscecccsecsseeseereeeresed 100.6 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 
Agricultural COMMOGItIES...........:.eseeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeee 100.9 98.3 98.9 99.6 99.5 100.7 103.4 105.2 108.6 106.6 108.7 108.2 108.5 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItICS...............ceeseeeeeeeeeeee eed a ; Fi a & J 98.2 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


{2000 = 100} 
Category | bia 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
T 

AEE COMMOD IM crncnecpeencaecerrecontrerersescerrecrenverrarers 91.6 91.6 92.8 94.3 94.4 94.1 94.5 94.8 95.5} 95.5 94.6 95.2 96.7 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. ..........sssssessseereeeees 95.7 93.8 95.0 96.0 97.2 96.2 96.9 96.9 99.7 | 100.0 99.9) 100.2) 101.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............+. 99.9 97.2 99.5 100.9 102.7 101.3 102.4 102.0 105.4 106.1 105.8 106.0 107.6 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 87.0 86.8 85.5 85.5 85.2 85.1 85.0 86.0 87.3 86.6 87.1 87.5 86.5 
Industrial supplies and materials..............csseseeeeeend 79.1 79.8 84.9 90.3 90.8 89.8 91.3 92.6 95.2 95.4 92.3 94.6 | 100.6 
Fels ANdiUDCANtS...sccssscssveusccsssersiccsseroreresuvesazsee] O40 65.9 76.4 87.1 88.5 85.8 88.1 90.7 96.2 96.7 89.8 94.6 | 107.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products............:02++ 63.0 65.7 76.9 86.7 88.4 85.3 88.5 91.8 97.1 97.0 89.0 93.8 | 106.3 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........::ccsseseseseeeeees 90.0 88.8 88.0 87.0 86.7 87.1 88.0 89.3 90.5 90.1 89.7 89.2 88.9 

Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and Waterlals.5scscsesoscosvecsseverancsartieraseeszed 96.3 96.0 95.9 97.4 97.4 97.1 98.1 99.1 99.4 99.7 99.8 | 100.1 101.5 
Selected building materials 93.1 96.1 100.7 | 101.0 99.6 99.1 99.9 99.2 97.6 96.9 96.4 95.0 95.7 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 83.2 83.8 83.8 86.2 86.6 88.5 89.4 88.6 89.7 89.9 90.5 91.5 90.5 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 98.4 97.6 97.2 97.6 96.8 96.7 97.1 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.9 97.0 97.3 
Capital GOOOS tecssuassapsccriaxersrevcteraeacsnacones iasreieses 95.7 95.4 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.8 


Electric and electrical generating equipment. 


97.3| 967|/ 955] 953| 950} 951| 95.3] 959| 957 
Nonelectrical machinery 95.2; 948/ 949] 96.1 


94.8 94.5 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.4 93.8 93.9 93.7 92.9 92.9 92.8 92.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 99.8) 100.1 99.9} 100.1 99.9} 100.1 100.2 100.2; 100.3} 100.7} 100.4} 100.5] 100.3 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive............000084 98.7 98.4 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 97.9 98.0 
Nondurables, manufactured 99.8 99.7 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 99.3 99.7 96.7 


Durables, manufactured..........ccceeeeeees 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.3 97.0 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods.................065 ee nd a pea 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


(2000 = 100) 
SR ce in aaa ge 
2000 
Category + ca cas 
Dec. | Mar. June Sept. Re. Dec. Mar. June Sept. | Dec. 
AIR FFGIGHE (INBDOUNG) «cs ccccncescenncdarivinatssxarsovorsesecersxatseey 99.0 97.9 95.1 94.9 95.2 3 | 
ir frei : i } . : 93.9 98.3 100. 
Al frelQht (OUISOUNG).; cecsovereseutreeceziratersivnvcscosesttva 100.2 100.1 98.0 97.6 97.9 95.9 98.4 re : ies 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carri@rs)..........cscceeeeeeeeeeeee 99.9 101.9 106.4 107.6 10 
i : ‘ ; : 3.5 103. 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carri@rs).....scseceseesesesees 103.8 110.2 100.8 4 oe oe ites 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNA)......ssseesssssssseessssnesneees 100.8 98.1 90.3 eee 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1999 2000 2001 2002 
IV ! iH) Hl IV I ll ll IV I ll Il IV 
aif 
Business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........ccceseeeesseseeseeteeneeee 115.2 115.3 AVA2 UA 117.9 117.5 117.4 117.9 120.1 122.5 123.1 124.8 124.9 
Compensationipermhoutaes.. «cones... eee see 127.0] 131.4] 132.4] 135.0] 136.3] 137.3] 137.5] 137.8) 138.3] 139.3] 140.8] 142.7 | 144.2 
Real compensation per hour..................s2eseceeeeeeeeeee 1O728) A085) | OLS | elit eaatleS) | eed tlie) dat Oy) etioted W116) 112.0) 92:3) | 11S:25)) 11338) 
Unitilaborcosist.....asccn-se terse scence)  VLOL2a) TTAOM ANSOR! att 115569) 116:99) Viva 416-8), 115-1 113.7] 1144] 1143) 115.4 
WnitinonlaborpaymemtStce.-<ccectccearasasssteacttesccssrasemees 115.3 110.7 114.1 111.2 112.0 112.3 113.6 115.5 117.2 119.9 119.3 119.7 118.9 
Implicitprice deflatorcescsce:ce.creceesteeec eeteee ecceeeeceeeae 112.1 AT2Z88) 116-40) AdS7ai 11433 115.25) 145.85) 116-45) 1115.9) et 6:0n |e G25 es G33 ein Osc 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons. .............seeesseenseeeneeeeee 114.7 | 114.7} 116.4] 1166) 117.1 ANGS7}| AAG:65 |) Ati722))) SASS HMI Sh 22.35 23:0) 2372 
Compensation per hour.......... 126.33)" 190:8) |" StS.) 13423:)91'S5:3)/ 9 136:3-1 8 196.311 e367.) Meiste2. | edisSal 139.5 | 141.3] 142.9 
Real compensation per hour.... 107.2 110.0 109.8 | 111.1 lid 110.9 110.1 110.2 110.7 111.1 111.2 112.1 112.8 
Unitilaborncostsire-..ccscsrcsst---: wo TIO4 114.0 113.0 115.2 115.6 116.8 116.9 116.6 115.0 113.4 114.1 114.0 115.1 
UnitinonlaborpayMentS:tce-..ccccessrsnescccsrersvereass+-cesenes 117.0 1233 115.6 112.8 113.4] 113.8] 115.3 117.2 119.2 WAIN alee 121.8 121.0 
Implicit pricedeflator 22.20. sctewstes-ccsceses epencenceeeece 1126) 113.4) 113.9] 114.3) 1148) 115.7) 1163) 1168) 1165) 1164) 1168) 116.9] 117.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees.............c:cceeeceeeeeeees 115.8 117.8 118.3 1ADIS3) SAtS'57 |) PAT S:8 119.4 120.4 | 123.5) 124.9 | 236.7 128.4 - 
Compensation per hOur...............::ccseeeceeeeceeseseereeeed 122.7 | 126.9] 127.8 130:4 | 131-7) 181:3'} 131°9'| 132:7 | 1336) 134.7.) 136:2°| 138.2 - 
Real compensation per hour. 104.2 | 106.7 | 106.6 107.9| 108.2} 106.9} 106.5) 107.0] 107.8] 108.4] 108.6] 109.6 = 
Total unit costs.. 105.7} 106.9] 107.5] 1086] 109.8} 110.8} 111.3} 111.7] 109.8} 109.5} 109.4] 109.6 - 

Unit labor costs...... 106.0 | 107.8} 108.0} 109.1 110.2} 110.6] 110.4} 110.3] 1082] 107.9} 107.5] 107.7 - 

WinitinonlabOnCOStSmescerccsesteescerccrsssctsbasnsttesesesssttosncar 104.6 104.5 | 106.3 107.1 108.9 |} 111.6 113.5 115.5 114.1 114.0 114.5 114.8 - 
Unit DORItSeerecceceneerc ness sanseesseccors-soeesatss=cctns sscecerantaresserac 126.0} 119.5] 1188] 109.5 98.6 93.1 95.4 97.9| 107.6} 107.6) 107.8} 104.1 - 
Unit nonlabor payments. eae Ost 108.4} 109.5] 107.7} 1063] 1069] 1089] 111.0) 1124) 1124) 112.8} 112.1 - 
Implichipriceidetiatoreessstse-eseeee serene sseaa sae tnane 107.4} 108.0] 108.5 108.6 | 108.9) 109.3] 109.9} 110.5} 109.6} 109.4} 109.3} 109.1 - 

Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........scseseseeteeteeeneeeees 132.1 133.6 134.9 135.4 135.9 135.4 135.4 136.4 137.6 140.1 141.5 143.4 143.5 
Compensation per hour..................055 124.2) 131.4)|/ 129:37|/ 132.2) 134.5'|) 132.0°)) 133:0)) 133:3,) 134-3.) § 135.6) 137.2.) 1692 140.9 
Real compensation per hour. 105.4} 1105] 107.9] 109.4] 108.0} 107.4] 107.4] 107.5] 1083] 109.0; 109.4} 110.3} 111.2 
Unit labor costs 94.0 98.4 95.9 97.7 96.7 97.5 98.2 97.8 97.6 96.8 96.9 97.0 98.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1 999 
Private business : 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONMS.............seseeeeceeesenesees 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3} 100.0) 102.0} 104.8) 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services... : 110.4 111.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5} 100.3 99.7| 100.0} 100.5) 100.1 100.1 
Mubifacton producti Vitycocre..sereseoescsseaccccecseerscoosvenss 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0) 101.1 102.6} 102.6 
OUIDUT Eas areeceoeacerereeemecerccuetcieerrers seviececsusceresss|) 27kO 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0} 105.2); 110.6) 110.6 
Inputs: 
Ab Or InpUtisewercassceresensmtresscsvecacvesestavecssestcsevsncerorscetee 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 100.0} 103.7; 106.4] 106.4 
Capital SCrviCeSircccivwcsessnexousscrcescgusaevers .| 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0; 100.0} 104.7; 110.4) 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3} 100.0| 104.0} 107.7; 107.7 
Capital per hour of all PersONs.........ccescccesseeseceeeeeeeees | 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 104.7 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons......... 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0} 101.7} 104.5} 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services... Y 118.3} 105.7} 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8 100.3 99.9 100.0 100.2 99.8 99.8 
Multifactor productivity % 5 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6; 100.0} 100.9) 102.4; 102.4 


QutpUteccrevncerescccess 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 100.0) 105.1 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: 
Labor INpUtSscctevscstessncracscssscsvscovessvereaesnnscsessetectvesssonnctd 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0} 103.8; 106.6] 106.6 
Ganital SCnViCGS sec csccsaintrecsecesactirssisse<caaplaesecescaqess 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9 100.0 104.9 110.8 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................4 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2; 100.0} 104.2; 108.0; 108.0 
Capital per hour of all PerSOMS.........:csssseeeeseseeeeeeeeeeed 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6; 100.0} 101.5) 104.7) 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PerSONS...........:sseeeereeseeereeeee J 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0} 100.0; 101.9} 105.0} 109.0) 112.8) 117.1 124.3) 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services............c.ceeeeseeeeee 124.3 116.5} 100.9} 101.6 97.5} 100.0} 101.1 104.0; 105.0; 104.5; 105.6; 106.5) 106.5 
Multifactor productivity.............. ele dieses 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.4) 102.6; 105.0; 106.1 109.8) 113.2) 113.2 
QUDUT artes tas scsestonyetecestretat cseccanvesosseastrs|) GOOG 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4} 100.0} 103.3} 108.7! 113.4) 116.9} 123.5) 130.7} 130.7 
Inputs: 
HOurs: of all! PErSONnS:ive-cceuvesessnssevecacpessecuecsevstvarevecessesees 92.0 104.2} 107.5} 104.8} 100.4; 100.0} 101.4; 103.6; 104.0; 103.7; 105.5} 105.2} 105.2 
Gapital Services: -.anseahisaestoetersiuswectrnettrcsssceeeta|| | 16029 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9} 100.0} 102.2; 104.5; 108.0) 111.9) 116.9) 122.8) 122.8 
ENG! QYivcccsnessescservcss amity O13 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 103.7) 107.3} 109.5} 107.0; 103.9}; 109.2} 109.2 
Nonenergy materials...... fe 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6; 100.0; 105.7} 111.3) 112.8) 120.4) 120.4] 127.2} 127.2 
Purchased business services... 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0} 103.0 105.1 110.0; 108.9) 114.2 116.8; 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs.. 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
(1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
7 aa A SS 
Business 
Output per hour of all persOns...........cccccscesseeseseseseecsees 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2} 101.9) 102.6; 105.4; 107.8] 110.6] 113.5) 116.9) 118.2 123.8 
Compensation per hour.......... fs ibys 23.5 54.2 90.7; 104.5) 106.7) 110.1 113:5} 119:7) -425:2]') .183:8]'" 19727 141.8 


Real compensation per hour......... orl) 6B} 78.6 89.2 96.3 99.9 99.6} 100.1 101.0} 105.0) 107.6) 111.2) 111.4) 112.8 
UNICLADOF- COSTS. SF oiccicccsccsscsescenesss fry! 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3 102.6 104.1 104.5 105.3 108.2 110.3 114.4 116.5 111.4 
Unit nonlabor payments. rice 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 106.4 109.4 113.3 117.1 114.5 113.9 112.0 114.7 119.5 
implicit price ‘deflator... <s<c..scc<.-<acccecacset-cocesteteenteese 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8) 104.0; 106.0} 107.7; 109.7} 110.6} 111.8} 1113.5) 115.8) 116.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persONs............cccccccsescseeeeseseseseeeee 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.3 112.9 116.2 117.5 123.1 
Compensation per NOU. cco ccscccccecscccesscaveserererseosae| 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 104.3 106.6 109.8 113.1 119.1 124.3 133.0 136.6 140.5 
Real compensation per hour.............0.cccccceeeeeeeeeeeees 62.6 79.2 89.8 96.2 99.7 99.4 99.8; 100.6} 104.5} 106.8} 110.6] 110.5) 111.8 
Unit labor costs... sat AS 34.4 66.5 95.0] 102.5} 103.7} 104.2) 105.2] 108.0) 110.1 114.4) 116.3) 114.1 
Unit nonlabor payments. Seal XS 31.3 60.5 93.6] 106.9} 110.4; 113.5) 118.0] 115.7) 115.5} 113.5) 116.4) 121.6 
Implicitiprice deflator sy: ccss-ss scsocceccescusvsfeseten a reietoe 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8} 110.8) 112.1 114.1 116.3) 116.8 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees...........cccecceeeeeeeeeee 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4) 103.1 104.2; 107.5] 108.4) 111.7) 114.7) 118.8) 120.5 - 
Compensation per NOur...........::sscssseeseeeeeeeeeeceeenenes 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8; 104.2) 106.2} 109.0) 110.3) 116.0) 121.1 129.2) 132.5 - 
Real compensation per hour eel mOGal 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.6 99.0 99.0 98.1 101.7} 104.1 107.4} 107.0 ~ 
iT Otel LAME COSTS: earecvsescaccrctensessvansesetorensecteveren sh ocsececs 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9} 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.5) 103.3) 105.1 108.2} 110.9 - 

Uniit labOn: COStS vc: stvccaseessscdesccessevsccazs sssecissvvoisassastiisiieas 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 101.0 101.9 101.4 101.8 103.8 105.6 108.8 109.9 - 


Unit nonlabor costs.. 23.3 31:9 65.1 98.0} 101.3) 102.2} 100.6; 100.9} 102.2) 103.5} 106.7; 113.7 - 


Unit profits............... pa 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 131.7 139.0 152.2 156.9 141.7 131.7 111.6 98.5 = 
Unit nonlabor payments ae 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 109.0 111.6 113.8 115.2 112.3 110.7 108.0 109.8 - 
Implicit price deflator...........ccccscscscerseceenrenerseereveee 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8} 103.7} 105.1; 105.5} 106.2} 106.6; 107.3) 108.5) 109.8 - 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of alll PErSONS...........:ccccseceseessseseseesereees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9 105.0} 109.0 112.8] 117.6 123.3] 129.7} 134.9} 136.0 142.1 
Compensation per hour......... ae 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 105.6 107.9 109.4 111.5 117.4 122.1 131.1 133.1 138.2 
Real compensation per Nour...............ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4; 101.0} 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0} 104.9) 109.0) 107.7) 110.0 
Unit labor costs............00. cep SEG} 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 97.2 97.9 97.2 


Unit nonlabor payments 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8; 102.8; 106.9} 109.9) 110.0} 103.7 
Implicit price deflator.............cccseeccsseecseseeccereeeeeeees : - 102.0 


107.0 = = 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 
COPPON OFS. .cavascccqsscsayeessssnnscnnsenwassnecsesercerans 
Gold and Silver OreS...........0002se0008 


Bituminous coal and lignite mining.. 
Crude petroleum and natural gas. 
Crushed and broken StOne.......-......:eeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Manufacturing 
MG atiproducts: <<. 0....srcecescerecnnsrsusnescecanevercsosnss 
DaityProducts=- n.--. ceccrarcensvaces 
Preserved fruits and vegetables... 
Grain mill products..... 
Bakery prOGuctsiccc.cctcesesesnreretwewtcdeousereecrend---6- 


Sugar and confectionery products.. 
Frats(andiollS:ancencrercccsessoenss-ones 
BeVelagesire crt enscnesnsesacaceceptyererceursye=ee= 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products... 
Cigarettesieerer ssc acnsteceietscess-nrecreananyecossdsie=s <i 


Broadwoven fabric mills, cotton...... 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade. 
Narrow fabric mills..............0eeseeeeeeee 

Knitting imi Sseersnrnemnceenaceshactereenestearr 

Textile finishing, except WOOI..............::eceeeeeee eee 


Carpets and Mugsive. cers cccscsecespsss sees 
Yarn and thread mills 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS..............ceeeeeseeeeee ees 
Men's and boys' furnishingS............cccseceseeeeneeeee 
Women's and misses’ outerweal.............0ecceeeees 


Women's and children’s undergarments.............. 
Hats, caps, and millinery 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing MillS..........cccccceeeeeeneeeeeeeed 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members 
WO0d COMAMIGNBisiccccxpoasversuscassdgrieccoast nts ma 
Wood buildings and mobile homes..............:.06++ 
Miscellaneous Wood products.........:.essssssseseeeees 
FIGUSCNONG MUM Gs, sears, vaxrascassapcsussssnascesnse 


CHC MGTORN Diary cise ciaiesuvacyscunckacksiniss eartub ran nie 
Public building and related furniture... 
Partitions and fixtures.........::ceseeeee 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures... “ 
PRU SitayetetrcsssvesaisengtcennatesdViwsaxenersnasnacaiis 


PEPGiINWiS iravsiccsesturindassrendvakieakiripsrscenaravenss 
PADSIOORICMTNNG cis srsasndarcavvatpoi caries sapisdiaeranents 
Paperboard containers and bOXE€S...........s00seeeeees 
Miscellaneous converted paper products.. ict 
NEWSDADOISisiieccrssaresteenacdossakenevareivsicstsnipsasens 


Miscellaneous publishing...........ccccceseeeeeeeeeeneees 
Commercial printing 
ManiOld DUSINGSS fOFMS ccciescicstecocscecsevacasnecsene 


GGSHNG CACAO in cacivscsecasnesdsuiccnaspccnscavsunecenavenes 
Blankbooks and bookbinding... 
Printing trade services........... 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.... « 
Plastics materials and synthetics...........:cccccceeens 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100} 


Miscellaneous chemical products... 
Petroleum refining............:2..-..scs«s-s nS 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 
TES ANAiNNeMUWDeS rencpcreess-sn-netawrneeen ec ceee se 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, N.€.C.............. Es 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.€.c................ 
Footwear, except rubber...............:.cceeeceeeeeeeneee 
FlatQlaSSiee. see cccse ccc soeen- <r asereeecs: ot screenees 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............. 
Products of purchased glass............... 

Cement, hydraulic................. 
Structural clay products.......... rE. 
Pottery and related products...............cccceeeeeseeee 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 
Iron and steel foundries 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing.............2::.s02s0ee4 
Nonferrous foundries (Castings)...........:0.cs0eeseeees 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 
Metal cans and shipping containers e% 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...................68 


Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 
Fabricated structural metal products....... 

Metal forgings and stampings............. 

Metal services, .€.C.........0.:seceeee a 
Ordnance and accessories, 1.€.C........:00::eeeseeeeee 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
ENQineS and tUrDineSiesses.c.eeccsapnensesuveanveacnr--<e= 
Farm and garden machinery 
Construction and related machinery................++. 
Metalworking MaChiNnery............0cccceseeeeseeeeee eens 


Special industry machinery...............:0sscseeeeeeeeee 
General industrial machinery..............ce-eseceeeeeees 
Computer and office equipment 
Refrigeration and service machinery..............-..+4 
Industrial Machinery, 1.€.C........cccceeeeeseeeeseeeeeeees 


Electric distribution equipment..............-::..eseeee 
Electrical industrial apparatus.... 
Household appliances................ceeeee 

Electric lighting and wiring equipment..... 
Communications equipment...........-...ceeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Electronic components and accessories...........-.. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 
Motor vehicles and equipment..........-...:::seeeeeeees 
AST CRAM ANG) DAUtS te eme scare wenn eaeatasane steeds sere se == ean 
Ship and boat building and repairing...............+++ 


Railroad equipment..............:..ceeeeeeeeeeeeeetnneeenes 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.......... 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts.... 
Search and navigation equipment....... 
Measuring and controlling devices...............-..66 


Medical instruments and supplies................e0600 
Ophthalmic Qoods.............ccescsseennrsneeneeenessncee 
Photographic equipment & supplie€S...............0+5 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... 
Musical instruments.........-.<.<0ccaeserenas-connessoosons 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 
ae [se] 1990 ] 1091 | 1902 | 1993] 1004] 1005 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1e99 
Toys and sporting QOOdS..........:.:ceceeeeeenneeerereees 4 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. fi H . . “ : 124.9 
Costume jewelry and NOtions............:seeeeeeeeeeeeee 145.3 
Miscellaneous Manufactures.............cceeseerseeenees 115.9 
Transportation 
Railroad transportation.........scccssecssecesseeseeeeneees 4011 7 i B H F F r 195.8 
irucking. except local sarecvsescrereecviversaccseesecees 4213 3 f f ; : : ; 131.2 
UNITED STATES POSTAl SEFVICE ~.......eeeeeeeeeeeeereee eens 431 cl 3 F ‘ A F : 113.6 
Alrstransponiatlony: keccrecastostscrencstx cscfesscvssssesscsy 4512,13,22(pts.) ; : ; : é : ; 110.7 
Utilities 
Telephone COmMUNICATIONS.........:---csseeseeeeeeeeees 481 i } : ; : . - 201.3 
Radio and television broadcasting.........-..0.se 483 : f ; ; 3 F i . 109.9 
Cable and other pay TV services... a 484 i : i 5; : : ; : x 87.6 
PISCWIG UUMUOS osias tes uscusarccesentatneias sede esavesnssecasa 491 ,3(pts.) S A 5 5 y 169.6 
GASIUNMINOS 5. ea: uuasestaccn nessa arésesercvenccnsns 492,3(pts.) : : : : ; : - 160.6 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 j A i : . : . . 144.2 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores..........:00:0e+004 523 : : : : : ‘ 170.1 
HAGWAle StOlOSiccusaveresas<cacsvccunssessesbusnssenscaedus 525 i ; : A : 145.7 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 f ; ; , : : : B 154.5 
Department StOres:..........-scccssrersrvrcrsssesenerareves 531 : : 4 ; : 4 “ 160.4 
N@NOLVStOlOS in sen-censasanesearcncncesessvssspeaseoreneasiee 533 330.9 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 H : : : 4 : : é L 224.3 
Grocery stores ao S 96.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets...............:seceeee i i 5 - j 5 “ 110.0 
Retail bakes. ices. .csnc.sere-ssaenns sinaagveseceecs«osnee é ; ; : x : é , : 88.4 
New and used Car de@alers...........csececseeesseeeeeeers : ‘| : A : a 5 112.5 
Auto and home supply stores. 119.3 
Gasoline service stations....... 139.0 
Men's and boy's wear stores..... aes 165.0 
Women's clothing Stores..........cssscseseceeeereesseees A 4 i 4 3 2 n i a 205.7 
Family clothing stores.. 160.4 
SHOGSIONOS fay asacesarcparye dest vepevenesceas 160.2 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.. acc 141.1 
Household appliance stores..........ssscsceeeseeeceeees 209.3 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... K A R x i 5 2 359.4 
Eating and drinking places..............c2+00 107.3 
Drug and proprietary stores. cee 136.9 
LIGQUOWGIOIOS, cccrestyasorinescertranensaasivackadedancaeceshs 127.7 
Used merchandise Stores...........cssceceeceneeeeeeeeuee i . i B a R 4 i 216.7 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..............+ 150.6 
NONnStore (OtallOrs.3,..ccacscnccsesersececenrveneuassvencanye 263.2 
Fuel dealers a 117.3 
FRETAN STOVES, NiO.Coesecosssosscsnerensucvseduansesnanccasese 168.1 
Finance and services 

COMMENClal DANKS: <ssssssercsessnesessccserssaraarnaorssays A c : 5 ‘ : : 143.2 
Hotels and MOtels........cecscocssecccrsersrsearseseneneneey I i 4 : ‘ - . f 114.1 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............ 123.6 
Photographic studios, portrait das A i ; d : 112.0 
BGA GNOUSerareteisicecticchee matin) OM iaawuniciaind a i A A 5 k 114.5 
BACGGr GHODSir cre cetixatersestesrsiaésarsthsavaccostscteey 429.9 
Funeral services and crematorieS...........sccsseeeee 93.9 
Automotive repair shops bis 128.5 
MOdOm PICtUre INOAIOIS. 00: cccccecssadscuctsnsasnesveveras 112.3 
’ Heters tO Output per employee. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
~ Heters t0 Output per tull-tume equivalent employee year on tiscali Dasis. 
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47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Count — = 
ry 2000 2001 | i} Il IV l Il Ill IV 
United States........ 4.0 48 4.0 4.0 44 4.0 4.2 4.5 48 5.6 
Canada....... 6.1 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.8 
Australia. 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.5 6.9 6.8 6.8 
Jabalaee ccc cc 4.8 5.1 48 47 47 4.8 48 4.9 5.2 5.5 
a eI es 9.4 8.7 9.9 9.5 9.3 9.0 8.6 8.5 8.7 8.9 
Germany|... 8.1 8.0 8.3 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.41 
(taly ewes 10.7 9.6 11.2 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 
Sweden! ...ccccccsssc-. 5.8 5.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 5.2 51 5.0 5.0 51 
United Kinadom' 5.5 = 5.8 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.1 5.0 5.1 = 


"Preliminary for 2001 for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. 


? Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 


See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 

further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 

Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002), on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

also on this site. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Civilian labor force 


128,105] 129,200] 131,056] 132,304) 133,943} 136,297] 137,673} 139,368) 140,863) 141,815 


United States. shyaeenaed 

Canada.......... 4 14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 
Australia. i 8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 
SVAN sna tese sans casaete east cae escovenscvenovnstesentereseevenensestersedl 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 


24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 - 
39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 - 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 
6,950 7,100 7,190 7,260 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 - 
4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 
28,410 28,430 28,440 28,560 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 - 


France. 


66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 
Australia. 63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 
Japan.. 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
France. 55.9 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 55.7 56.1 56.4 56.4 - 
Germany. 58.2 57.7 57.4 57.1 57.1 57.3 57.7 57.6 57.5 - 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 476 47.8 48.1 - 
57.8 58.6 59.0 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8) 63.5 ce 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 - 
NOCH SRA OSsrcareseacersetecoscras teen hes daceasconcevor enmsebaa NGS asses 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 | 129,558 | 131,463 | 133,488 | 135,208 135,073 
Canada....... 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 | 14,827 14,997 
Australia. 7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 
Japan... 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 | 63,790 63,470 


22,020 21,740 21,720 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 = 
36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 - 
21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 | 20,840 21,280 
6,560 6,630 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,380 | 7,640 7,810 - 
4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 


WIOC SHI OOM Lanes ctueancassbenasaverssnonarnccserscnensseseovartecasteecd 25,530 25,450 25,720 26,070 26,380 26,880 27,210 | 27,530 | 27,830 = 
61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.3 61.9 
Australia 57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 
Japan... 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 $9.4 59.0 58.4 
50.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 51.1 - 
$4.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.6 52.8 = 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 - 
54.5 54.7 54.7 $5.1 56.0 $7.5 59.2 60.8 61.6 - 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 $8.4 60.1 61.0 
56.7 56.2 56.7 57.2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.4 $9.4 - 


United States 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Canada....... 1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 
897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 


1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 
2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 = 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 - 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 


390 470 520 500 470 400 310 270 240 - 
255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 228 
2,880 2,980 2,720 2,490 2,340 2,030 1,830 1,770 1,620 - 
Unemployment rate 
USC SHELGS: creas suesenionannansasuvsanereiceteestavnarccrenacarseassunrts j 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.8 
. 10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 FA i 7.0 64 6.4 
10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 ay 7.0 6.3 6.7 
2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 4.7 48 Lay 
10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.4 8.7 
6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 
7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 Pied 11.9 12.0 15 10.7 9.6 
Netherlands. 5.6 6.6 7.2 6.9 6.4 5.3 4.0 3.4 3.0 - 
Sweden ae 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 al 5.8 5.0 
United Kingdom.. wd 10.1 10.5 9.6 8.7 8.1 7.0 6.3 6.0 65 
' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 
* Employment as a percent of the working-age population. Statistics , Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25,2002), 
on the Internet at http:/www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 
NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. Dash indicates data are not available. 
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49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100} 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Output per hour | | nae seem secr (fete 
United States. - - 70.5 96.9 97.9} 102.1 107.3} 113.8} 117.0) 121.3) 126.5] 135.3 
Canada 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5 113.1 116.0 
Japan.......... 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0; 101.7; 103.3) 111.0) 116.1 121.0) 121.2] 126.9 
Belgium 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4) 113.2) 117.0) 127.0) 129.2} 129.5 
Denmark. 29.9 52.7 90.4 99.1 99.4} 100.8 - - - - - - 
22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0} 100.6} 108.2} 113.9} 114.6} 121.9} 127.7] 132.7 
Germany. 29.2 52.0 ie? 99.0 98.3 101.8 109.5 112.2 113.9 119.4 120.3 120.4 
RNY. cc cauceres 23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9} 101.4) 104.9} 108.0} 108.1 109.9} 110.0) 109.9 
Netherlands... 18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6] 101.6) 113.2) 1182) 120.2) 122.3) 125.0) 128.5 
Norway... 37.4 58.8 76 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6} 100.7} 102.5} 102.0 99.9} 103.6 
SSWOGOM sera iacsesto neste 5 vaca een oi vvunneeienaton ocd 27.3 §2.2 73.1 94.6 95.5 107.3 119.4 121.9 124.5 132.3 139.5 149.7 
Wniked KINQOOIM; sensrtettetesscreseectinees cos ecaeeeeaear coes 30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8 103.9 107.1 104.9 103.8 105.2 107.0 111.6 
= - 75.8 101.6 98.3 103.5 111.1 118.4 121.3 127.9 133.1 141.2 
33.4 58.9 83.6 106.0 99.0 105.9 114.1 119.6 119.6 127.7 132.8 141.0 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0} 106.5} 100.2} 101.9 
30.7 57.6 78.2 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 106.6 113.8 116.4 118.0 
40.8 68.0 91.4) 102.8} 101.5 95.6} 105.6} 111.6) 106.7) 115.2) 115.7} 115.1 
31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7} 100.3} 104.9} 104.6} 109.7; 115.0} 118.7 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.7 110.5 
31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9 100.4 98.4 104.6 108.1 108.7 WARS) 114.8 118.1 
57.4 90.6 104.4 100.9 99.0 101.7 104.6 107.3 110.3 114.2 113.7 113.6 
45.9 80.7 90.7 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.1 128.4 131.1 138.0 147.6 157.8 
United Kingdom.. 67.3 90.2 87.2| 105.4); 100.0} 101.4; 106.1 107.8} 108.5} 109.9) 110.8) 111.1 
Total hours 
United States 92.1 104.4 107.5 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.6 105.4 105.2 104.4 
Canada. 88.3 107.1 114.6 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.0 112.4 117.5 121.5 
77.8) 104.4 95.6} 102.9} 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 
170.7 174.7 119.7 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 
136.5 129.0 HONEA 103.7 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - 
140.8 148.5 132.9 105.6 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 
142.3 136.3 110.5 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 
97.6} 108.5) 113.8) 103.7) 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0} 100.6} 100.5 
170.5 156.1 Glee 101.4 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 
153.6 153.9 134.7 103.4 100.8 102.1 105.0 106.6 107.6 112.0 113.7 109.6 
a 168.3) 154.7} 124.0) 116.4) 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3} 105.3) 104.3} 105.8) 105.4 
United Kingdom... 224.6 208.8 160.5 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7 104.5 104.5 103.6 99.6 
Compensation per hour 
United States 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7} 105.6} 107.9] 109.4] 111.5] 117.4) 122.1 
Canada....... 10.0 17.1 47.6 88.3 95.0} 102.0) 103.7} 106.0] 107.0] 109.3] 110.5} 112.3 
Japan. 4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4; 102.8; 104.9} 108.3) 109.2} 112.9] 115.8) 115.2 
Belgium 5.4 13.7 §2.5 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 110.9 114.9 116.6 118.3 
Denmark 4.6 13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9 104.6 - - - - - - 
France 4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4 102.6 106.0 110.0 112.1 112.0 112.6 116.3 
Germany 8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5 106.4 111.7 117.5 122.3 124.7 126.5 129.3 
Italy... 1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2) 105.7} 106.8; 111.3} 119.0} 123.0} 122.2} 124.6 
Netherlands... 6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3 103.8 108.2 110.7 113.0 115.8 120.6 124.0 
Norway... 4.7 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 125.7 133.0 
Sweden... 441 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4 100.0 106.5 114.4 119.4 124.4 129.3 
United Kingdom.... 3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8 104.6 106.7 107.9 109.5 113.9 120.5 129.6 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States. - - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 
Canada... 26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 
RIAD iavoceen es fokexs decent esacecccscscbetatescnaerssacerethansene aay 31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4; 101.1 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 
BOGUT Sercses esse cctetececscsuss cesnereuecrsecesnessevittruacesnpnersce 30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 
Denmark. 15.4 25.2) 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4) 103.7 99.7} 102.9} 105.4 
PNG secrete asc ac aai en toripecsel sens aces ees 19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3} 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 
IGS NMA ante tcrese cet cence snereeensckevcaesnonmeraperaniess 27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0) 104.7} 107.4; 104.4) 105.2} 107.4 
Italy... Ufes) 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2 104.3 101.9 103.0 110.0 111.9 abil st! 113.4 
Netherlands... 34.6 53.3 93.7 92.3 95.6} 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 
Norway.... 12.7 20.1 50.3 94.6 99.2} 101.9} 104.8} 108.4) 110.8; 116.4) 125.7) 128.4 
Sweden... 15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9] 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86.3 
United Kingdom... 9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9; 100.1 100.8 99.7; 102.9} 105.5} 108.2} 112.7} 116.2 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States. - - 78.8 93.7 97.6; 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 
Canada... 32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0; 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 
Japan. 11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 91.7 115.4 125.9 131.7 109.6 97.7 92.4 101.2 
Belgium 19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 77.6 
Denmark. ee 13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4} 104.0} 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 
ade 8 Sen rect Ror Poe ere PERO PPR etre ree ee er 21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4} 103.5} 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 
(OTL eccaereceeccoxcocs tPecu eo rOeER ConcEee CcecOcCen 13-6 10.4 171 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2} 114.2; 111.5 94.0 93.3 91.4 
Italy... 15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 77.9 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 
Netherlands... 16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4) 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 
Norway.... 11.4 17.5 63.3 94.0 95.0 89.2 92.3} 106.4) 106.6) 102.1 103.5} 102.2 
Sweden... 16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 60.8 


United Kingdom. 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 —- 
shear Moe oda 1989 '| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993| 1994°| 1995 *| 1996 “| 1997*| 1998*| 1999*/ 2000“ 
PRIVATE SECTOR” 
Total Casas’. actin. Aacehe asa See 2.17 ene 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7A 7A 67 6.3 6.1 
Lost workday cases.. 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3H 3.0 3.0 
OSE WORKGAYS eepacsce ts csacecueserexsascveececadtseasavsavevsenstenearevercrsesss=suanfesh 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - - - - 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing” 


Total cases 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 duce 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 es 7A 
Lost workday cases fae S57 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 
OSE WOPKCAYS cuecccrcin cont panceeverenescentrererss ce-ncve rene duyarenesentaecadevexanwey 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - - - - - 
Total cases 8.5 8.3 74 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 4.4 47 
Lost workday cases.. om 48 5.0 45 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 32 3.7 29 2.7 3.0 
LOS WOrkGaySirererceuxs seecsecctscsreremoiia bi suavnsarsecssurertetispaecscsecestronn| OTe 119.5 129.6; 204.7 - - - - - - - - 
Construction 
Total CaS@S «0... eee 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 
Lost workday cases.. 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 §.5 §.5 49 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.2 44 


OSE WOPKOAYS ecccrecereve cet evens duenrstvcsseccoss resneteweferecnasueversnaranetassyorat 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays... 
Heavy construction, except building: 
otal’ CASS. orev essearss 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 114 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdayS...........5 


Special trades contractors: 


Total cases ...... 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 1141 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 

Lost workday cases. 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 41 44 4.3 

Lost workdayS............+++- 144.9} 153.1 151.3} 168.3 - - - - - - - - 
Manufacturing 

SHOU CASOS recccesnarstenevassacecureecy cnc erenseenes<sresanereserecercastrercces sae 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 


Lost workday cases 


Lost workdayS.........2.-.+65 113.0) 120.7} 121.5) 124.6 - - - = = = = = 
Durable goods: 
ORAM CASOS ecadann citunviciedasdesuvadeseedys soaxessaxesogesns sss efvapiveweueteres 144 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 18:5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 = 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS.........-::++++ 


Lumber and wood products: 


Lost workday cases.. 


Lost workdays 177.5) 172.5} 172.0} 165.8 - - - - - - - = 
Furniture and fixtures: 

Total cases ....... 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 11.2 

Lost workday cases.. 1G 7.8 ae 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 

Lost workdays... = - —| 128.4 - - - - - = = = 
Stone, clay, and ans eos 

Total cases 


Lost workday cases 7A 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 55 

LOSE OKAYS capa anen sexes taker dan ccaaxadicurencnersesaiassssineneTnni tere 149.8} 160.5} 156.0) 152.2 - - ~ - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 

ORAL CASES: at sierercvscaddnccsaksvsurvedsvcaerviveqtusedecensestndataexvavataxke 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.6 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 

LOGt WOIKOBY CABG? ss civssanenveruendvusuvensieaccieduachavsveasavssssnssavbrese¥eand 8.1 8.1 7.4 Al 7S 7.2 7.2 6.8 t2 7.0 6.3 6.3 

EQGSUWOIKGSY Sis yctnesusdesasvaxseststenl blsroposiptnWaiionnnantenttcnntciannune | 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - = = on ~ ae 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 


Lost workday cases.. 79 7.9 til 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 

Lost workdays 147.6} 155.7} 146.6) 144.0 - - - - - ony = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 

STOLEN CASES: y0 cytpricicagieccueidrviaanwirasviededsnetedaksevancciraveurctnirs 12.1 12.0 11.2 Piel Libs 11.6 Tse 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 


Lost workday cases.. 


Lost workdays... Radi dugenaitanh 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - - - = 
Electronic and beats electrical a ecuoment 

Total cases . 9.1 91 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.7 oy 

Lost workday 6 cases. 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 

POSE WOMKORY S ser cansaciscasasacaeadsateseavpiensvais laitisssstiransipy>sadrppehiavenniel 71.6 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = = a 
Transportation <j sci 

Total cases . asandyceubvasaveug¥ fyda aces da tad peda deacsdeispatanandetatics lian 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 13.7 


Lost workday cases 


Lost workdays... 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - = = = BS a 
Instruments and tilated iorechacke: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.. 


Lost workdays....... Naeem ded ceucccvecsudwvucouusnaptnmvansbossuwetteteereniali eats 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


natety ante of A Incidence rates per 100 workers® 
ry anaiiype of ease’ _____| 1980] 1090 | 1901 | 1992 | 1900] 1904 | 1095] 1906 ‘| 1997] 1000 | 1990 *| 2000" 
Nondurable goods: 
MOtal CASES ere rececsecncsssivessucdcusacsceacenaccceceetoneeemnc esse i 11.6 Ai? ales) 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 = 
Lost workday cases.... 55 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5 49 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 - 
Lost workdayS.............. 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - - = - + = 
Food and kindred products: 
Total Cases ..........0..00 3 | 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 
Lost workday cases. 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 LBs) 7.3 7.3 
Lost workdays...... 174.7} 202.6) 207.2} 211.9 - - - - - - - - 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 8.7 There 6.4 6.0 5.8 6:3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 §.5 6.2 
Lost workday cases.... 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.7 3.4 2.2 3.1 
OSU WOFKOOY Sieg vc czars scices aeanus cccnsncanedtuaave et enssevacazecsberetemeonod 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - - - - - 
Textile mill products 
TOtal CASOS |... \ecrssceseees sue teaed 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 441 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 
Lost workdays 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - - - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 
Lost workday cases. 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 
LOSt WOrKC AY S52i2.c0..8. oo -xcouesuaskue Sposssassussusscgeassovs desvesvsnoekteeroriusense 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - - - - - - - 
Paper and allied promises 
Total cases . Sida dcaucdsstensas dau sues Cee Boece save desdensencoseenseeeesd 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7.1 7.0 6.5 
Lost workday ¢ cases. 5.8 5:5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.4 
Lost workdays............ 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - - - - - 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5:7 5.4 5.0 5.1 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 Ae 2.8 2.6 2.6 
WOQHWOCKKGAY Siccrccsescacecncassspstaunaicvace veneer rvcccheckuneraccccrsnoaaivreronten 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied erodes: 
Total cases .. me cee aatawantin ceseu tes scnccucnenemeeeet west 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5) 48 4.8 4.2 4.4 4.2 
Lost workday c cases. Si 3.1 3.1 2.8 OT 2.8 2.7 2.4 2.3 21 2.3 2.2 
Lost workdayS............... 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 = = =| = pe = = = 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 3.7 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 20 ee 1.8 1.8 1.9 
Lost workdayS............ 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous Js pasis oa 
Total cases .. on destdevetecteneveneeateares 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 Ai) 10.1 10.7 
Lost workday ¢: cases... 8.0 7.8 the 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 fsy{os 5.8 
Lost workdays............ 147.2} 151.3) 150.9} 153.3 - - - - - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 
Lost workday cases. sat 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 4.5 4.3 4.5 5.0 4.3 
EOStiWOIKOAYSismnssrcnerstreccrsceesrecstessccsan Rprcers «| 180.4) 152.3} 140.8} 128.5 - - - - - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 - 
Lost workday cases i 5:3 5.5 5.4 6:1 5.4 5.5 5.2 5.1 48 4.3 4.4 4.3 
Lost workdays..... pease oeacrenaecasensuesbfebpeseveneerasenersnsenuenenataraeesae 121.5} 134.1 140.0} 144.0 - - - - - - - ~ 
Total cases 8.0 7.9 76 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 Pf - 
Lost workdays..... 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 
MOtali CASAS eiecccecessenacewrcvoonvevevcessatevestans 7.7 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 Tet, 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 
Lost workday cases 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 - 
Lost WorkdayS...........002c0000 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 8.1 8.1 7.7 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases ea 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 277i 2.5 - 
OBE WOKICISYS scenes ncn oes ws onss ussinn cashahpneubblrpinsrsekst suakusarnigsunalowense ac 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - = = = = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 Zien. 7 1.8 1.9 
Lost workday cases 9 et 1.1 1.2 12 1 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 
Lost WOrkdaYS..........000000e0e 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - = 
Services : 
Total Cases ...........604 5.5 6.0 6.2 7.1 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 §.2 49 4.9 
Lost workday cases U7, 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 Zz) 2.4 2.2 2.2 
Lost workdays 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1996-2001 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1996-2000 20007 2001° 
Average Number Number Percent 
MN Ota aecmen shen cvercnracesersoncrnmearsore 6,094 5,920 5,900 100 
Transportation incidents. 2,608 2,573 2,517 43 
Highway incident...........ssercerercsseserescerereecessscnsescnssscnsssecssesensscaces 1,408 1,365 1,404 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment... 685 696 723 12 
Moving in Same direction............ssssssessseseeeeeeseseseneansenseeseneeeess 117 136 142 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING. ...........:eeseeeees 247 243 256 4 
Moving in intersection.. cf 151 154 137 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or ‘equipment... 289 279 295 5 
Noncollision incident.........:.:scsescesesserseeceereeeees 372 356 339 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision....... 298 304 273 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 378 399 324 5 
QVGtUNe Di eseceee ore areteseeceree nalveetrateeccasndesvarce 212 213 157 3 
Alrcraltietteedeccnccavecscstncceasaxcsdaneesecusvons 263 280 247 4 
Worker struck by a VehiCle............:.00ceeee 376 370 383 6 
Water vehicle incident..... os 105 84 90 Pe 
RAIWAY Seer scraycrecscsiopertcars «<crsahesnaepocentessnarsestsccdsasiersnetend=s 71 71 62 1 
ASSaultsS And VIOIONE ACtS..........ccccsccsrecssscssssssscasesssncsnnsserareseesensecs 1,015 930 902 15 
Homicides.. 766 677 639 11 
Shooting.... 617 533 505 9 
Stabbing: cay cncs-<cecnee nce 68 66 58 1 
Other, including bombing... fe 80 78 76 1 
rebate vo Tf [UG Spec ce sedepoaean teec CeoeL boccccut eooeccerHeesptecceccercecercecy 216 221 228 4 
Contact with objects and EquipMent............-scesesseseeseseceseeeeeeee 1,005 1,006 962 16 
Struck by Object.......ccccsecssecesserenee 567 571 553 9 
Struck by falling object... 364 357 343 6 
SHUCK DY MYING OD|OCtocesscvcesncteseccecscecccvenvercccsassarectesssecescercsvers 57 61 60 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.. 293 294 266 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery......... 157 157 144 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials............::ccs0ceresseeees 128 123 122 2 
PeaUsSrena gece sxe seta taeacn oe catentssascccccuvspecvecon jeaeseeaconsevsyeatenettererce-saer-stenas 714 734 808 14 
Fall to lower level.. et 636 659 698 12 
Fall tear) IADGG Iss kee ic ediatonssnwcsendeeneatees oecsucagheasinvnscaaseebiess 106 110 122 2 
FraBAfOnd OO fterwwasss esers te venwnsneestrecsscsndcvarseprnnceecersonneecscensnspersteny 153 150 159 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging... al 90 85 91 2 
AMOR SAMO AGV Gla meuntereresvesncowescssreasscsvavevconasssdsxevacscaussvestserasisyns oo) 56 84 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.................4 535 481 499 8 
Contact With GleCtric CUITENE. ....cccvscccisssccsasccsnsoasssupsesesescvavsceensanss 290 256 285 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 132 128 124 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. ie noeceeseenccre 40 29 35 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or or alergeni substances. feerenrercoy 112 100 96} 2 
Inhalation of substances.. av <vanPnvsarabr<pusatihes exe 57 48 49 1 
Oxygen a 92 94 83 1 
DIQWIGAG) SUDITIONSION, 00x. conanspaennnssssnieresssssesinatnstasanassnsiaaiuvens) 73 75 59 1 
Fires and explosions ...... 196 177 188 3 
Other events or exposures%...... 20 19 24 . 


i 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Aug. 14, 2001, reported a total 
of 5,915 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2000. Since then, 
an additional five job-related fatalities were identified, bringing 
the total job-related fatality count for 2000 to 5,920. 


Total excludes 2,886 work-related fatalities resulting from 
events of September 11. 

* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub-categories 
not shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 
because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 percent. 
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Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Office or Topic 


Internet address 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


ee 


http://www.bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 


| Employment and unemployment 


Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www. bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


E-mail 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 

Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 
mxpinfo@bls.gov 
cexinfo@bls.gov 


Compensation and working conditions 


National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 

Occupational illnesses, injuries 

Fatal occupational injuries 

Collective bargaining 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www. bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://stats.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://www.bls.gov/cba/ 


ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
oshstaff@bls.gov 
cfoistaff@bls.gov 
cbainfo@bls.gov 


Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 


Regional centers 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


http://www. bls.gov/ro4/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro 1/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ 
http://www. bls.gov/ro3/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ 


BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www. fedstats.gov/ 
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nee 
Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
ethionine shen nson messes as, isons 


Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
Series 
date covered date covered date covered number 
eee 
Productivity and costs March 6 4th quarter May 1 1st quarter 2; 43-46 
— a spss 
Employment situation March 7 February April 4 March May 2 po 1; 4-24 
ri 
U.S. Import and Export ; ; 
Price Indexes March 13 February April 10 March May 14 April 38-42 
Producer Price Indexes March 14 February April 11 March May 15 April 2; 35-37 
eee 
Consumer Price indexes March 21 February — April 16 March May 16 April "2; 32-34 
Real earnings ~.March 21 February ~— April 16 March May 16 April 14-16, 24 


Employment Cost Indexes April 29 1st quarter 18 b6t5 


